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Not very long ago we told you we wanted a million circula- 
tion for Cosmopolitan. We asked you to help—by 
telling a friend about the magazine—some story, article, or 
picture you liked. You said yes’’—and to-day, thanks to 
your cooperation, we have the million—and more. It 
beats all records. But now we want to beat our own 
record. We want two million. Will you help? 
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This new religion deals with but. one world at a time 


ONA N EW 


By Elbert 
Drawing by 


HERE is a new religion. It has come without blare of brass, without fanfare of 
words, without shoutings, without argument, agitation, or violence. This new 
religion is slowly and surely conquering the world. It is being preached from 
every pulpit in Christendom, and is being advocated by all rabbis, priests, preachers, 
and teachers. It is so reasonable, so gentle, so simple, so obvious, that it is being 
accepted without opposition—aye, without the realization that it exists. 

In form, the old creeds still remain, but their soul has been honeycombed by doubt. 
The old is being construed in the light of the new. The ruin of the past is a 
quarry to which we go for material to build the temple of the new. 

This new religion assumes that what is good in this life is good in another. It 
deals with but one world at a time. The object of its adoration is humanity. It 
does not try to make peace with the skies; it teaches man that his success lies in 
making peace with his neighbor. It is a religion of self-preservation, and thus has 
it engaged as counsel the strongest passion of the human heart. 

Curiously enough, the men who have done most to bring this religion about are 
not aware that they are religious in their tendencies, actions, or mode of thought. 
The new religion is not a “revealed” religion, in the sense that it has been 
whispered by the Infinite to one or two. It has been born to the multitude; and 
the business men of the world are its chief promulgators. It requires no interpre- 
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The object of its adoration is humanity 


RELIGION == 


Hubbard e 


Charles A Winter 


tation, explanation, or defense. It came in with the one-price system; it was 


accepted when honesty was discovered to be an asset. 
hood of Man, and is built on the solid bedrock of the solidarity of the race. 
Lies lead straight to limbo. Nothing pays but truth. 
kind and nature, both sides must profit. 

This new religion tends to eliminate fear, doubt, hate, prejudice. 
imagination, hope, faith, and love. 


that it possesses. Those who practise it thrive. Through it the world is being re- 
deemed. Sickness, distress, regrets, misunderstanding, sorrows, before it flee away. 
The chief characteristic of this new religion is its antiquity. It has always been 
known by the elect few. But now the masses, the many, are accepting and 
practising it in their lives. It is taught in all public schools, in business colleges, 
in shops, stores, factories, banks, and in the market-places of the world. It is 
taught on railroad trains, in sleeping-cars, day-coaches, in the caboose, on the 
farms, by chauffeurs, by the men who sow and reap. 

It is the Religion of Common Sense. Its tenets are industry, economy, efficiency, 
expediency, reciprocity, appreciation, good cheer, mutuality, cooperation, all 
illumined by love. 


It recognizes the Brother- | 
In all transactions, of every 
It has sympathy, | 


It has the power to put itself in the place of the | 
other person. Init there is no tyranny, no force, no threat. It wins only by the virtue ‘ 
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The most mysterious work of the hand of man—the Great Sphinx at Gizeh, whose origin and purpose, in 





The silent watcher above the Nile is no longer inscrutable: we now know 


OR fifty of the best 
years of the human 

race scholars have 
been upturning the 

dry soil of Egypt, searching 
for the answer to the riddle 
of the Sphinx. One great 
discovery after another has 
startled the world. At one 
time a king’s tomb was 
found with wonderful 
carved furniture, beautiful 
vessels, arms, and all those things desired of 
a king’s heart. At another a great temple 
was cleared which was stocked with wonder- 
ful reliefs and statues of gods and kings. 
Once there came to light the official corre- 
spondence received by the royal chancellery 
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Epitor’s Notrre.—Professor Reisner, of Harvard Uni- 
curious mysteries—the age-lony ziddles—of the old Egyp- 
His latest achievement is solving the riddle that has 
What does it mean? It was of course known that the 
what beyond the vanity of a Pharaoh could be satisfied by 
years of thousands of lash-driven minions? What need, 
questions bother us no longer. Professor Reisner has 
traveler can now say to the watcher by the Nile, “‘I know 
ging among ruins buried for ages, often faced with defeat. 
ing among its monuments for other secrets of the strangely 





from the kings of Asia and the governors of 
Palestine. Again a royal inscription boasted 
of the overthrow of the children of Israel. 
Nothing seemed denied us. The tombs of 
the kings of the earliest dynasties were 
found—men who were mere myths to our 
fathers. More than all this, we have 
looked on the burial-places of tens of thou- 
sands of peasants, work people, and officials 































doubt for nearly fifty centuries, have recently been discovered. 


‘ 
now why and by whom it was made. 
l ni- versity, has devoted the greater part of his life to the study of the 
v’yYD- : - : - ’ | : o,e . . 
 % tians. He is one of the world’s highest authorities on the subject 
, Nas puzzled untold millions of guessers. What is the Sphinx? 


t the pyramids were made to enclose the bodies of their builders, but 
d by this huge face, the result of the heart-breaking toil through many 
need, fancied or real, could call for such a monument of folly? These 
has found in the desert sands the clue to the Sphinx’s mystery, and the 
know you.” This result was accomplished only after years of patient dig 
feat The big problem settled, Professor Reisner is now in Egypt search- 
ngely fascinating people who built them nearly five thousand years ago. 


of little account in their own day and mostly 
nameless now. Yet each one of these graves has 
added its mite to the sum of our knowledge. 
Egypt has ceased to be a land of insolva- 
ble mysteries. 


The word “sphinx” itself connotes mys- it ¥ 
tery—a riddle—so firmly fixed in the race- Chephren, son of Cheops, the builder of the Great 
mind are the stories of that female monster Pyramid, who himself carved out the 


of Greek fable who slew every man who Great Sphinx at Gizeh 












could not solve her riddle, and of that huge 
impassive face that has for so many cen- 
turies watched the drama of history across 
the wind-drifted sands along the Nile. The 
one was a fancy pure and simple, created in 
the days when men dreamed of gods and 
monsters shaping their destinies and lying 
in wait in lonely places; the other was 
laboriously carved out of the living rock by 
the sweating, toiling minions of an Egyptian 
king who hoped thus to protect his tomb and 
provide for the safe resting of his soul. The 
mystery of the Egyptian sphinx was the 
harder to unravel, although for every faulty 
answer to her riddle the Greek sphinx took 
the life of the would-be solver as forfeit. 
That fabled living sphinx had nothing in 
common with the great stone Sphinx at 
Gizeh. Nor does it appear likely that its 
origin was based on the sphinxes of Egypt, 
which were almost all wingless males. The 
riddle of 
the Great ge aS 
Sphinx ‘ 
was of 
quite 





The sphinx 
(left) and por- 4 
trait of Amen- | ¥ 
emhat III, who j 
was once 
thought to have 
caused the 
Sphinx to be 
made.—Work- [ 
men removing 
debris during 
the explorations 






















6 Solving the Riddle of the Sphinx 






a different character. This was the mys- 
tery of its purpose and origin. What was 
this great image, lying outstretched on the 
desert cliff calmly facing the rising sun day 
after day, century after century? Who 
hewed it out of the rock and why? The 
very race that made it, the Egyptians them- 
selves, forgot. After perhaps a thousand 
years had passed, though no man knew then 
how long, crafty priests seeking to make a 
profitable sanctuary called the sphinx Ra- 
Harmakhis—the god of dawn—and made 
an altar between the paws. To advertise 
their god and draw offerings they made a 
history which stands carved on a granite 
block before the Sphinx to the present day. 
They told how the young Prince Thothmes, 
the son of Amenophis II, was wont to escape 
from the conventional life of his father’s 
court and range the desert incognito. With 
one or two companions he shot lions and 
gazelles, or raced in his chariot 
over the hard paths. Once upon 
a time, coming hot and tired 
to the Sphinx at midday, he 
slept in its shadow. The 
Sphinx appeared to the 
prince as Ra-Harmakhis, 
and promised to make 
him king of Egypt. But 
the god was weary of 
the sand pressing upon 
his limbs and begged 
Thothmes to free him 
of the burden. On 
awakening, the 
prince hastened to 
bring offerings 
tothe Sphinx, 

the god of 































































Professor G. A. Reisner 


inscription. In this in- 
scription they put forth 
the claim that Cheops had 
found the temple of Isis 
beside the Sphinx and had 
built his pyramid near 
them. 

It was these priestly 
fabrications which misled 
the Egyptologists of the 
last century. Scholars as- 
sumed that the Egyptians 
must know all about their 
own Sphinx and their own 
pyramids. No allowance 
was made for priestly 
greed and human gulli- 





































The legs of a great 
alabaster statue 


probably of. My- 


The alabaster head of 
Mycerinus (probably 
a grandson of Cheph- 

ren) as it wae found cerinus, since 
and as it appeared : ‘ a they werefound 
when fully un- z = inhis Pyramid 
covered.Thetriple. « : ; oy 4 Bs 5 Temple,which 
plaited head-dress : 3 wile : . furnished the 
islikethat ofthe | final clue to 
Sphinx, which the builder 
was made by of the Great 
the same Sphinx at 
dynasty Gizeb 


the bility. 
dawn. Bat 
And it those 






an > 
appears eer ve 
that when, 
as Thothmes IV, he became king 
he cleared the Sphinx of sand and 


days are far behind us now, 
and we come to the question 
of the Sphinx with a knowl- 
edge of Egyptian history 





reestablished its worship. At which makes the answer a 
least so said the priests several hundred matter of surprising simplicity. 
years later. We first see the Egyptians about four or 


This story was wonderful enough, but the five thousand years before Christ. Then 
priests of Isis, who, about the same time, they were a race of half-savage tribes wield- 
had built a temple just north of the Sphinx, ing spears and maces tipped with flint and 
carried the history back fifteen hundred other stones. In the succeeding centuries 
years before Thothmes to the days of we follow their conquest-over the hard 
Cheops. Ona stone they made a list of the materials of the earth—the invention of 
statues in their temple and added to it an metal-working and simple machines. In a 
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millennium and a half they had built up a strong centralized mon- — os 
archy; they had developed the agricultural and other resources ee 
of the land to a point of great national prosperity; they had LEB: 
invented hieroglyphic writing to satisfy the needs of the gr ae 
civil and military administration; and in the Oriental Ae” 
ostentation of their kings they had created an art— i. eer 
architecture, painting, sculpture—which was to 
guide their own craftsmen for two thousand years 
and lead the world until the Greeks came. 














Slate triads in 
the ruins of the mud- 
brick Valley Temple of 
Mycerinus. By proving 
that this temple belonged to the 
Third Pyramid Professor Reisner 

















It was, then, about 2800 B.c. that the 
Sphinx was carved out of the solid rock. 
Stone architecture had begun only 250 
years before. In the museum at Palermo 
there is a fragment of black stone which 
contains part of a chronicle of the early dy- 
nasties, written itself in the Sixth Dynasty. 
In this chronicle the years are not counted, 
but are named from some great event: ‘The 
. year of the slaughter of the Yenuw no- 
Slate triads found in the Valley Temple mads,” or “The year of the festival of 

of Mycerinus, near the Great Sphinx Anubis.” One of the later years of the 
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Professor G. A. Reisner. 
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Second Dynasty (perhaps about 3050 B.c.) is named, “The year when 
the King of Upper and Lower Egypt appeared at the building 
in stone of the temple called, The-Goddess-endureth.”’ The 
second year after this is named, “‘The year of the birth of 
Kha-sekhemui.”” Kha-sekhemui was probably the 
last king of the Second Dynasty. The first use of 
stone in masonry known to us is in his tomb, and 
the first stone structure mentioned in the in 
scriptions is the temple, “The-Goddess 







proved that the 
Sphinx was a part 
of the temple complex 
of the Second Pyramid and 

was therefore built by Chephren 
about 2800 years before Christ 






endureth,” built by his father. All the ear- 
lier buildings are of mud-brick, and it was 
with mud-brick that the Egyptians learned 
to build. But the knowledge gained in 
mud-brick architecture was utilized later 

in the stone architecture; and Zoser, the 
successor of Kha-sekhemui, began the 
first pyramid—the Step Pyramid at 
Saqqarah. About fifty years later —2950 
B.c.—Snefru built the first true pyramid, Slate triad representing Mycerinus, the goddess 
and after him came Cheops. Hathor, and one other doubtful person- 
When Cheops built the first pyramid at age, probably a state personified 
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Gizeh, he made a core of rough masonry and 
covered it with a finely dressed casing of 
better stone. The core was of limestone, 
cut from the native rock close beside the 
pyramid on the south. The quarrymen left 
there a ridge of poorer stone, as it was un- 
suitable for their needs. This ridge must be 
kept in mind. The son of Cheops, Cheph- 
ren, built his pyramid, ‘‘ Great is Chephren,”’ 
on the next available site southwest of the 
first pyramid. He built it in the same 
manner as his father, cutting the blocks for 
the core near by and bringing the finer 
casing-stone from afar. In his curn, he was 
buried in his pyramid; for the pyramids 
are merely the tombs of kings, exceeding 
in greatness and splendor the common 
graves as the king himself exceeded com- 
mon men. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE PYRAMID TEMPLES 


Now every Egyptian grave serves two 
purposes and consists of two essential parts. 
In a chamber under ground lies the body, 
walled up and secured against decay and 
spoliation. Above ground a mound of 
brick or masonry marks the grave, and 
presents a place where the living may meet 
the dead with offerings and magic words 
which will secure to the spirit of the dead its 
daily bread and protection from evil. For 
it must be remembered that an essential 
part of Egyptian religion was the belief in 
another life after death. In some unseen 
way the personality of the dead man con- 
tinued after death as a spirit, but with the 
same necessities, the same fear of the fright- 
ful evil demons, the same work, and the 
same pleasures as on earth. With the body 
was buried all those pots and pans, weapons 
and implements, adornments and garments 
which he had needed on earth. Food and 
drinks were also placed in the grave, but 
these were not lasting, and it was the duty 
of the dead person’s relations to renew them 
from time to time. Kings and great men 
established endowments to provide for their 
necessities after death. 

Thus it was that each pyramid not only 
contained the burial-place of a king, but 
also presented on the side nearest the valley 
a chapel for the presentation of offerings and 
the performance of the necessary rites. The 
pyramids with their temples stand high up 
on the rock plateau. For convenience, or 
some other reason which we do not know, a 
second chaj&l was built below on the edge 


of the valley, and was connected with the 
upper temple by a causeway. 

An examination of the area about the 
Second Pyramid made in the light of these 
considerations shows that the tomb of 
Chephren consists of the Second Pyramid, 
containing the actual burial-place, the 
offering-temple on the east side of the pyra- 
mid, a rectangular énclosing wall about 
these two, a long causeway with a covered 
corridor leading to the Granite Temple (the 
so-called Sphinx Temple), and the Granite 
Temple itself, which is {the valley or portal 
temple of the funerary precincts of Cheph- 
ren. The Sphinx appears to belong to this 
complex, and was apparently carved from 
the ridge of rock left by the quarrymen of 
Cheops. It is only necessary to understand 


‘the form and function of the Sphinx to see 


that it does indeed belong to the Chephren 
funerary complex. 

Fortunately the Pyramid Sphinx is not 
the only Egyptian Sphinx. The Egyptian 
monuments abound in sphinxes—statues, 
reliefs, jewelry,and amulets. Many of these 
bear the portrait head of the king on the body 
ofalion. All these statues of sphinxes were 
set as guardians of sacred precincts. The 
other representations of sphinxes have a 
similar protective purpose. As early as the 
Fifth Dynasty, only a short time after 
Chephren, King Ne-user-Ra placed himself 
in relief as a sphinx trampling his enemies, 
on each side of the corridor leading from his 
valley temple to his pyramid at Abusir. 
This position corresponds to the position of 
the Great Sphinx, except that it is inside 
iastead of outside the corridor. 


THE CONFUSION I HAD TO MEET 


This is all so simple and clear that it 
seems incredible the solution should have 
been so long delayed; but about twelve 
years ago a paper printed by the Prussian 
Royal Academy pointed out that the Sphinx 
bore certain peculiarities—cosmetic eye- 
stripes and triple-plaited head-dress—which 
made it probable that this great monument 
was made by Amenemhat III, the great 
sphinx-maker of the Middle Empire (2000 
1800 B.c.). The Germans attacked also the 
date of the diorite statue of Chephren, which 
Mariette found, and assigned it to the great 
Egyptian renaissance (Twenty-sixth Dy- 
nasty, 663-525 B.c.). During that period 
Egyptian national consciousness turned 
under the independent rule of an Egyp - 
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_ Twenty-sixth Dynasty. 


tian king to 
its old forms, 
‘and the _priest- 
hoods of Cheops and 
Chephren were revived, 
and the works of art 
of the Old Empire were 
copied and recopied. So 
the Germans suggested 
that the Chephren 
statue was merely 
a statue in Old Em- 
pire style made in the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty 
during the revival of the 
Chephren priesthood. 
Thus only ten years 
ago the confusion ap- 
peared to beatits worst; but 
in reality the solution was in 
sight. The truth was already 
known about sphinxes, the 
existence of valley temples 
was soon to be discovered, 
and the question narrowed to. 
the identity of the king who 
had made the Sphinx—Che- 
phren or Amenemhat ITI— 
and of him who had made 
the diorite statue—Che- 
phren or some one of the 



















The answer was found 
by the Harvard-Boston 
Expedition in the val- 







ley temple of Mycerinus. Pair statue of Mycerinus and his queen 
That excavation was an found near his Valley Temple 
































exciting series. 
of events—the 
search along the cause- 
way for the temple, 
the disappointment 
at the sight of the 
scarred heap of mud 
which represented 

the ruins of the tem- 
ple, the dull clearing 

of the highest walls, 
the puzzled speculation 
over the later water- 
wall, then leaping exul- 
tation as the first slate 
triad came to view and 
then another and yet 
two more in the oldest 
temple. It was for us 
a_never-to-be-forgotten 
work—the slow methodi- 
cal clearing, the precise 
unraveling of the history 
of the various structures, 
the opening of room after 
room filled with priceless 
antiquities. The greatest 
pieces were: a slate pair, 
representing Mycerinus 
and the queen, three- 
fourths life-size; four 
slate triads, represent- 
ing Mycerinus, Hathor, 
and one of the Egyp- 
tian provinces personi- 
fied; an alabaster head 
of Mycerinus with triple- 


il 

















Arab workmen removing the massive rocks fallen 
down from the side of the pyramid 


plaited head-dress like that of the Sphinx; 
an alabaster head of Shepses-kaf as crown 
prince; and three bases of seated alabaster 
statues, one of them inscribed. 

There were over a thousand other ob- 
jects, fragments of statues, stone vessels, 
flint and copper tools, royal decrees, magic 
implements, and statuettes in every stage of 
completion. To these must be added the 
great alabaster statue found in the upper 
temple. The history of the temple proved 
that all these objects were of the Fourth 
Dynasty. 

The valley temple of the Third Pyramid 
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was begun in stone by My- 

cerinus—a massive limestone 

platform and heavy limestone 

core-walls to be cased in 

granite. Some of these blocks 

weighed as much as twenty 

to thirty tons. When the 
platform was half finished and 
the western and the northern 
walls rising above the founda- 
tions, Mycerinus died. His son, 
Shepses-kaf, harassed by political 
dangers and eager to begin his own 
tomb, ordered the architects and crafts- 
men to finish as rapidly and cheaply as possi- 
ble the tomb, ‘‘ Mycerinus is Divine,” and 
begin his own tomb, ‘Shepses-kaf-is-the- 
protector.” The valley temple was _fin- 
ished in mud-brick, and the hali-completed 
statuary and furniture placed therein. 
Shepses-kaf himself fell upon evil days, and 
was killed without completing his pyramid. 
Another dynasty came to the throne of 
Egypt, and chose Abusir as the site for their 
tombs. In this time of neglect, the rain- 
water from the pyramid plateau turned 
eastward by the causeway of the Third 


Pyramid, swept over the valley temple, and _ 


laid it in ruins. So it remained, a prey to 
thieves and vandals, until, 150 years later, 
Pepy II ordered it rebuilt and left us a royal 
decree in proof thereof. A water-wall was 
built toturn aside the rain-water from above, 


The pyramid of Mycerinus with the ruined tem- 
from which Professor Reisner solved 
of Mycerinus which made the an- 
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ple at the left. This pyramid furnished the 
the riddle of the Sphinx.—Portrait head 


swer to the Sphinx problem conolusive 


but when the temple was again 
neglected, the water swept 
over it again, and so it re- 
mained until we uncovered it. 
The clue to the final solu- 

tion of the Sphinx lay then 
in the discovery of statues of 
the Fourth Dynasty which bore 
the characteristic details of the 
Sphinx and the Chephren statue. 
All the arguments which had been 
made against the Fourth Dynasty 
dating of these monuments fell to the 
ground. If they were of the Fourth Dy- 
nasty, there was only one man who could 
have had them made, the king to whose 
tomb they seemed to belong—Chephren. 
The diorite statue was a portrait of Che- 
phren, placed in his valley temple to receive 
his offerings. The Sphinx was the body of 
a lion bearing the portrait head of Chephren 
—the Horus-king guarding as a lion his 
own tomb against enemies and vandals. 
Without doubt it was Chephren who first 
put into-execution the sphinx-idea; without 
doubt the Great Sphinx was the first of all 
sphinxes to be carved in stone, and the 


greatest of all. It drew powerfully the- 


imagination of the Egyptians themselves 
and was made into a god. It has exerted 
its charm on centuries of travelers and in- 
spired hundreds of wonderful stories. Yet 
Chephren, if he knew, would be little con- 



























Ground plan of the Pyramid Temple of Mycerinus, 
looking away from the pyramid 


tent with the guises in which he has mas- 
queraded or with the adoration they have 
brought him. He himself tried to provide 
for the preservation of his body and the 
provision of food and drink for his. soul. 
But the burial-chamber is empty, the pyra- 
mid temple is in ruins, and the valley 
temple, robbed of its statues and furniture, 
lies buried in sand. The Sphinx, the guar- 
dian of the sacred precincts, lifts his 
weather-beaten and broken head above 
ephemeral swarms of guides and travelers 
who know him not—a monument to the 
futility of human desires. 
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DRAWN BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


Westguard, silent, scowling, pulled at his pipe for a while, then, * By the way, it’s all off between my aunt and me, 
he said. “She wanted me to marry Chrysos Lacy, and when I attempted to wave away the suggestion, she flew 
into a passion, called me down, cursed me out, and then she ordered me to keep away from Mrs. Leeds. I tell 
you, Rix, I was mad clear through. So I told her that I'd marry Mrs. Leeds the first chance I got” 

14 (' The Streets of Ascalon"’) 





The Streets of Ascalon 


A STORY OF A WOMAN’S SACRIFICE FOR THE LOVE OF A MAN 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Author of ‘The Common Law,” “The Turning Point,” etc. 


Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson 


SyNopsis: 


Strelsa Leeds, who is being vouched for by a grande dame of society. 
L among them Richard—also Rix, Ricky, 
means but great talent, which he is devoting to society in return for its favors. 


the abode of several congenial bachelors, 


The beginning of the story finds genteel New York excited over the advent of a beautiful Western widow 


She is introduced to the reader at the Irish Legation, 
and Dick—Quarren, a young man of no 
He is a great favorite, but Strelsa seems 


not to care to meet him, and dces not until her friends, the Wycherlys, open their new town house with a masked dance 


Quarren is recognized as a harlequin, Mrs. Leeds asa Byzantine dancer dazzling with gold and jewels. 
Quarren alone knows of a secret stairway, 
A battle of wits follows, Quarren making love to her, offering homage to her beauty; she, 
He offers to wager he can find out who she is. 


admirers, she disappears through a wall of flowers. 
concealed balcony. 
disguise is complete, coquetting with him. 


Evading a swarm of 
and he follows her to a 
thinking her 


The forfeit is an hour out of life 


He wins, and then, putting his arm about her, he tells her he is going to take the first minute in kissing her. 


The moment for unmasking comes. 


with him has proved him to be not the type of man she had supposed him to be. 
They go to the supper-room together, 


on her part, unseasonable love-making on his. 


who are looking for her, and behind the palms they pledge their new friendship 
And the possibilities he proceeds to put to the test. 


hazard, and heavenly possibility in it. 


UNSHINE illuminated the rose-silk 
curtains of Mrs. Leeds’s bedroom 
with parallel slats of light and cast 
a frail and tremulous net of gold 
across her bed. The sparrows in 

the Japanese ivy seemed to be unusually 
boisterous, and their persistent metallic chat- 
ter disturbed Strelsa, who presently un- 
closed her gray eyes upon her own reflected 
features in the wali-glass opposite. 

Face still flushed with slumber, she lay 
there considering her mirrored features with 
humorous, sleepy eyes; then she sat up, 
stretched her arms, yawned, patted her 
red lips with her palm, pressed her knuckles 
over her eyelids, and presently slipped out 
of bed. Her bath was ready; so was her 
maid. 

A little later, cross-legged on the bed 
once more, she sat sipping her chocolate and 
studying the morning papers with an inter- 
est and satisfaction unjaded. Coupled with 
the naive curiosity of a kitten remained her 
unspoiled capacity for pleasure and the 
interest of a child in a world unfolding daily 
in a sequence, of miracles under her intent 
and delighted eyes. 

Bare of throat and arm and shoulder, 
the lustrous hair shadowing her face, she 
now appeared unexpectedly frail, even thin, 
as though the fuller curves of the mold in 
which she was being formed had not yet 
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When he tells her who he is she is pleasantly disappointed in him, as the hour 


It is the beginning of sincere friendshi 
avoiding the scions of great wealt 


‘‘with every sporting chance, worldly 


been filled up. Fully dressed, gown and 
furs lent to her something of a youthful 
maturity which was entirely deceptive; for 
here, in bed, the golden daylight revealed 
childish contours accented so delicately 
that they seemed almost sexless. And in 
her intent gray eyes and in her undeveloped 
mind was all that completed the bodily and 
mental harmony—youth unawakened as yet 
except to a confused memory of pain—and 
the dreamy and passionless unconsciousness 
of an unusually late adolescence. 

At twenty-four Strelsa still looked upon 
her morning chocolate with a healthy appe- 
tite; and the excitement of seeing her own 
name and picture in the daily press had as 
yet lost none of its delightful thrill. 

All the morning papers reported the 
Wycherlys’ house-warming with cloying 
detail. And she adored it. What para- 
graphs particularly concerned herself her 
capable maid had enclosed in inky brackets. 
These Strelsa read first of all, warm with 
pleasure at every stereotyped tribute to 
her loveliness. 

The comments she perused were-of all 
sorts, even the ungrammatical sort, but she 
read them all with profound interest, and 
loved every one, even the most fulsome. 
For life, and its kinder experience, was just 
beginning for her after a shabby childhood, 
a lonely girlhood, and a marriage unspeak- 
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able, the memory of which already had 
become to her as vaguely poignant as the 
dull recollection of a nightmare. 

So her appetite for kindness, even the 
newspaper variety, was keen and not at all 
discriminating; and the reaction from two 
years of solitude—two years of endurance, 
of shrinking from public comment—had 
developed in her a fierce longing for pleasure 
and for play-fellows. Her fellow men had 
responded with an enthusiasm which still 
surprised her delightfully at moments. 


The clever Swedish maid now removed 
the four-legged tray from her knees; Strelsa, 
propped on her pillows, was still intent on 
her newspapers, satisfying a natural curios- 
ity concerning what the world thought 
about her costume of the night before, her 
beauty, herself, and the people she knew. 
At last, agreeably satiated, she lowered the 
newspaper and lay back, dreamy eyed, 
faintly smiling, lost in pleasant retrospec- 
tion. 

Had she really appeared as charming last 
night as these exceedingly kind New York 
newspapers pretended? Did this jolly 
world really consider her so beautiful? 
She wished to believe it. She tried to. 
Perhaps it was really true—because all 
these daily paragraphs, which- had begun 
with her advent into certain New York 
sets, must really have been founded on 
something unusual about her. 

And it could not be her fortune which 
continued to inspire such journalistic loyalty 
and devotion, because she had none— 
scarcely enough money, in fact, to manage 
with, dress with, pay her servants, and main- 
tain her pretty little house in the East 
Eighties. 

It could not be her wit; she had no more 
than the average American girl. Nor was 
there anything else in her, neither her culti- 
vation, attainments, nor talents, to entitle 
her to distinction. So apparently it must 
be her beauty that evoked paragraphs which 
had already made her a fashion in the me- 
tropolis—was making her a cult—even per- 
haps a notoriety. Because those people 
who had personally known Reginald Leeds 
were exceedingly curious concerning this 
young girl who had been a nobody, as far 
as New York was concerned, until her name 
became legally coupled with the name of 
one of the richest and most dissipated scions 
of an old and honorable New York family. 


of Ascalon 


The public, which had read with charac- 
teristic eagerness all about the miserable 
finish of Reginald Leeds, found its abomi- 
nable curiosity piqued by his youthful 
widow’s appearance in town. 

It is the newspapers’ business to give the 
public what it wants—at least that appears 
to be the popular impression; and so tiey 
gave the public all it wanted about Strelsa 
Leeds, in daily chunks. And then some. 
Which, in the beginning, she shrank from, 
horrified, frightened, astonished—because, 
in the beginning, every mention of her name 
was coupled with a glossary in full expla- 
nation of who she was, entailing a condensed 
review of a sordid story which, for two years, 
she had striven to obliterate from her mind. 
But these post-mortems lasted only a week 
or so. Except for a sporadic eruption of the 
case in a country paper now and then, which 
somebody always thoughtfully sent to her, 
the press finally let the tragedy alone, con- 
tenting its intellectual public with daily 
chronicles of young Mrs. Leeds’ social 
activities. 

A million boarding-houses throughout 
the land read about her beauty with avidity; 
and fat old women in soiled pink wrappers 
began to mention her intimately to each 
other as “Strelsa Leeds”—the first hall- 
mark of social fame—and there was loud 
discussion, in a million humble homes, ahout 
the fashionable men who were paying her 
marked attention; and the chances she 
had for bagging earls and dukes were main- 
tained and combated, below stairs and above 
with an eagerness, envy, and back-stairs 
knowledge truly and profoundly democratic. 





Her morning mail had begun to assume 
almost fashionable proportions, but she 
could not yet reconcile herself to the idea 
of even such a clever maid as her own as- 
suming the power of social attorney. So 
she still read and answered all her own 
letters—or rather neglected to notice the 
majority, which invested her with a kind 
of awe to some and made others furious 
and unwillingly respectful. 

Letters, bills, notes, invitations, adver- 
tisements, were scattered aver the bed- 
clothes as she lay there, thinking over the 
pleasures and excitement of last night’s 
folly—thinking of Quarren, among others, 
and of the swift intimacy that had sprung 
up between them—like a witch-flower, over- 
night—thinking of her imprudence, and 
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of the cold displeasure of Barent Van Dyne, 
who, toward daylight, had found her almost 
nose to nose with Quarren, absorbed in 
exchanging with that young man ideas and 
perfectly futile notions about everything on 
top, inside, and underneath the habitable 
globe. 

She blushed as she remembered her flimsy 
excuses to Van Dyne—she had the grace 
to blush over that memory—and how any 
of the dignity incident to the occasion had 
been all Van Dyne’s—and how, as she took 
his irreproachable arm and parted cere- 
moniously with Quarren, she had impru- 
dently extended her hand behind her as 
her escort bore her away—a_ childish 
impulse-—the innocent coquetry-of a 
village belle—she flushed again at the 
recollection—and at the memory of Quar- 
ren’s lips on her finger-tips—and how her 
hand had closed on the gardenia he pressed 
into it— 

She turned her head on the pillow; the 
flower she had taken from him lay beside 
her on her night-table, limp, discolored, 
malodorous; and she picked it up, daintily, 
and flung it into the fireplace. 

At the same moment the telephone rang 
down-stairs in the library. Presently her 
maid knocked, announcing Mr. Quarren 
on the wire. 

“‘T’m not at home,” said Strelsa, surprised 
or rather trying to feel a certain astonish- 
ment. What really surprised her was that 
she felt none. 

Her maid was already closing the door 
behind her when Strelsa said, “Wait a 
moment, Freda.” And, after thinking, 
she smiled to herself and added: ‘‘ You may 
set my telephone on the table beside me, 
and hang up the one in the library. Be 
sure to hang it up at once.” 

Then, sitting up in bed, she unhooked the 
receiver and set it to her ear. 

“Mr. Quarren,” she began coldly, and 
without preliminary amenities, “have you 
any possible excuse for awakening me at 
such an unearthly hour as midday?” 

“Good Lord,” he exclaimed contritely, 
“did I do that?” 

She had no more passion for the exact 
truth than the average woman, and she 
quibbled. “Do you think I would say so if 
it were not true?” she demanded. 

“No, of course not.” 

“Well, then!” An _ indignant pause. 
“But,” she added honestly, “I was not 
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exactly what you might call asleep, although 
it practically amounts to the same thing. 
I was reposing. Are you feeling quite fit 
this morning?” she added demurely. 

“T’d be all right if I could see you.” 

“You can’t! What an idea!” 

“Why not? What are you going to do?” 

“There’s no particular reason why I 
should detail my daily duties, obligations, 
and engagements to you, is there? But 
I’m an unusually kind-hearted person, and 
not easily offended by people’s inquisitive- 
ness. So I'll overlook your bad manners. 
First, then, I am lunching at the Province 
Club, then I am going to a matinée, after- 
ward dropping in for tea at the Sprowls, 
dining at the Calderas, going to the opera 
with the Vernons, and afterward, with them, 
to a dance at the Van Dynes. So, will you 
kindly inform me where you enter the scene?” 

She could hear him laugh over the tele- 
phone. 

“What are you doing just now?” he 
asked. 

“T am seated upon my innocent nocturnal 
couch, draped in exceedingly intimate 
attire, conversing over the telephone with 
the original Paul Pry.” 

“Could anything induce you to array 
yourself more conventionally, receive me, 
and let me take you to your luncheon at 
the Province Club?” 

“But I don’t wish to see you.” 

“Ts that perfectly true?” 

“Perfectly. I’ve just thrown your gar- 
denia into the fireplace. Doesn’t that 
prove it?” 

“Oh, no. Because it’s too early, yet, for 
either of us to treasure such things.” 

“What horrid impertinence!” 

“Tsn’t it! But your heavenly gift of hu- 
mor will transform my impudence into a 
harmless and diverting sincerity. Please 
let me see you, Mrs. Leeds—just for a few 
moments.” 

“Why?” 

“Because you are going South and there 
are three restless weeks ahead of me—” 

This time he could hear her clear, far 
laughter. 

“What has my going to Florida to do 
with your restlessness?” 

“Your very question irrevocably links 
cause and effect.” 

“Don’t be absurd, Mr. Quarren!” 
“‘Absurdity is the badge of all our gild.” 
“What gild do you belong to?” 
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“The Associated Order of Ardent Suitors.”’ 

“Mr. Quarren! You are becoming ridic- 
ulous; do you know it?” 

“No, J don’t realize it, but they say all 
the rest of the world considers suitors ri- 
diculous.”’ 

“Do you expect me to listen to such 
nonsense at such an hour in the morning?” 

“Tt’s half-past twelve; and my weak 
solution of nonsense is suitable to the time 
of day.” 

“Am I to understand that the solution 
becomes stronger as the day advances?” 

“Exactly; the solution becomes so con- 
centrated and powerful that traces of 
common sense begin to appear—”’ 

“T didn’t notice any last night.” 

“Van Dyne interfered.” 

“Poor Mr. Van Dyne. If you’d been 
civil to him he might have asked you to 
the dance to-night—if I had suggested it. 
But you were horridly rude.” 

“T? Rude?” 

“You're not going to be rude enough to 
say it was I who behaved badly to him, are 
you? Oh, the shocking vanity of man! 
No doubt you are thinking that it was I 
who, serpent-like, whispered temptation 
into your innocent ear, and drew you away 
into a corner and shoved palms in front of 
us, and brought silver and fine linen and 
rare fruits and sparkling wines; and paid 
shameless court with an intelligent weather- 
eye always on the watch for a flouted and 
justly indignant cavalier!” 

“Yes,” he said, “you did all those things. 
And now you’re trying to evade the results.” 

“What are the results?” 

“A partly demented young man clam- 
oring to see you at high noon while the cold, 
cruel cause of his lunacy looks on and 
laughs.” 

“T’m afraid that young man must con- 
tinue to clamor,” she said, immensely 
amused at the picture he drew. “How far 
away is he at this moment?” 

“In the Legation, a blithering wreck.” 

“Why not in his office frantically im- 
mersed in vast business enterprises and 
cataclysmic speculations?” 

“T’m rather afraid that if business im- 
merses him too completely he will be found 
drowned some day.” 

“You promised—said that you were 
going to begin a vigorous campaign,” she 


reminded him reproachfully. “I asked it 
of you; and you agreed.” 
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“T am beginning life anew—or trying 
to—by seeking the perennial source of daily 
spiritual and mundane inspiration.” 

“Why won’t you be serious?” 

“TI am. Were you not the source of my 
new inspiration? Last night did something 
or other to me—I am not yet perfectly 
sure what it was. I want to see you to be 
sure—if only for a moment—merely to 
satisfy myself that you are real.” 

“Will one moment be enough?” 

“Certainly.” 

“One second—or a half a one?” 

“Plenty.” 

“Very well, if you promise not to expect 
or ask for more than that—” 

“That is terribly nice of you!” 

“Tt is, overwhelmingly. But really I 
don’t know whether I am nice or merely 
weak minded. Because I’ve lingered here 
gossiping so long with you that I’ve simply 
got to fly like a mad creature about my 
dressing. Good-by.” 

“Shall I come up immediately?” 

“Of course not! I expect to be dressing 
for hours and hours—figuratively speaking. 
Perhaps you might start in ten minutes if 
you are coming in a taxi.” 

“Vou are an angel.” 

“That is not telephone vernacular. And 
perhaps you had better be prompt, because 
Mrs. Lannis is coming for me—that is, if 
you have anything to—to say—that—” 

She flushed up, annoyed at her own 
stupidity, then felt grateful to him as he 
answered lightly: 

“Of course; she might misunderstand 
our informality. Shall I see you in half an 
hour?” 

“Tf I can manage it,”’ she said. 

She managed it somehow. At first really 
indifferent and not very much amused, the 
talk with him had gradually aroused in her 
the same interest and pleasurable curiosity 
that she had experienced in exchanging 
badinage with him the night before. Now 
she really wanted to see him, and she took 
enough trouble about it to set her deft maid 
flying about her offices. 

First a fragrant precursor of his advent 
arrived in the shape of a great bunch of 
winter violets, and her maid fastened them 
to her black-fox muff. Then the distant 
door-bell sounded; and in an extraordinarily 
short space of time, wearing her pretty fur 
hat, her boa, and carrying a muff that 
matched both, with his violets pinned to it, 
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she entered the dim drawing-room, halting 
just beyond the threshold. 

“ Are you not ashamed,” she said severely, 
“to come battering at my door at this hour 
of the day?” 

“ Abjectly.” 

They exchanged a brief handshake; 
she seated herself on the arm of a sofa; he 
stood before the unlighted fireplace, looking 
at her with a half-smiling, half-curious 
air which made her laugh outright. 

“Bien! C'est moi, monsieur,” she said. 
“Me voici! C’est moi-méme!”’ 

“T believe you are real, after all,” he 
admitted. 

“Do I seem different?”’ 

“YVes—and no.” 

“How am I different?” 

“Well, somehow, last night, I got the 
notion that you were younger, thinner— 
and not very real.” 

“Are you presuming to criticize my ap- 
pearance last night?” she asked with mock 
indignation. “ Because if you are, I proudly 
refer you to the enlightened metropolitan 
morning press.” 

“Tread all about you,” he said, smiling. 

“T am glad you did. You will doubtless 
now be inclined to treat me with the respect 
due to my years and experience.” 

“T believe,” he said, “that your gown 
and hat and furs make a charming dif- 
ference—”’ 

“How perfectly horrid of you! I thought 
you admired my costume last night!” 

“Oh, Lord,” he said. “You were suf- 
ficiently charming last night. But now, 
in your fluffy furs, you seem rather taller— 
less slender perhaps—and tremendously 
fetching.” 

“Say that my clothes improve me, and 
that in reality I’m a horrid, thin little 
beast!” she exclaimed, laughing. ‘I know 
I am, but I haven’t finished growing yet. 
Really that’s the truth, Mr. Quarren. 
Would you believe that I have grown an 

inch since last spring?” 

“T believe it,” he said, “but would you 
mind stopping now? You are exactly 
right.” 

“You know I’m thin and flat as a board!” 

“You’re perfect!” 

“Tt’s too late to say that to me.” 

“Tt is too early to say more.” 

“Let’s don’t talk about myself, please.” 

“Tt has become the only subject in the 
world that interests me.” 
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“Please, Mr. Quarren! Are you actually 
attempting to be silly at this hour of the 
day? The wise inanities of midnight sound 
perilously flat in the sunshine—flatter than 
the flattest champagne, which no bread- 
crumbs can galvanize into a single bubble: 
Tell me, why ‘did you wish to see me this 
morning? I mean, the real reason? Was 
it merely to find out whether I was weak 
minded enough to receive you?” 

He looked at her, smiling. “I wanted to 
see whether you were as real and genuine 
and wholesome and unspoiled and—and 
friendly as I thought you were last night.” 

“Am ie 

“More so.” 

“Are you so sure about my friendliness?” 

“T want to believe in it,’ he said. “It 
means a lot to me already.” 

“Believe in it then, you very badly 
spoiled young man,” she said, stretching 
out her hand to him impulsively. “I do 
like you. And now I think you had better 
go—unless you want to see Mrs. Lannis.” 

Retaining her hand for a second he said, 
“Before you leave town will you let me ask 
you a question?”’ 

“T am leaving to-morrow. You'll have 
to ask it now.” 

Their hands fell apart; he seemed doubt- 
ful, and she awaited his question smilingly. 
And as he made no sign of asking she said: 

“You have my permission to ask it. 
Is it a very impertinent question?” 

“ Very uae 

“How impertinent is it?” she inquired 
curiously. 

“Unpardonably personal.” 

After a silence she laughed. “Last night,” 
she said, “you told me that I would prob- 
ably forget you unless I had something 
unpardonable to forgive you. Isn’t this a 
good opportunity to leave your unpardon- 
able imprint upon my insulted memory?” 

“Excellent,” he said. ‘This is my out- 
rageous question: Are you engaged to be 
married?” 

For a full minute she remained silent 
in her intense displeasure. After the first 
swift glance of surprise her gray eyes had 
dropped, and she sat on the gilded arm of 
the sofa, studying the floor covering—an 
ancient Saraband rug, with the inevitable 
and monotonous river-loop symbol covering 
its old-rose ground in uninteresting repe- 
tition. After a while she lifted her head and 
quietly met his gaze. 
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“T am trying to believe that: you did not 
mean to be offensive,’ shesaid. “And now 
that I have a shadow of a reason to pardon 
you, I shall probably do so, ultimately.” 

“But you won’t answer me?” he said, 
reddening. 

“Of course not. Are we on any such 
footing of intimacy—even of friendship, 
Mr. Quarren?” 

“No. But you are going away—and 
my reason’ for speaking—” He checked 
himself; his reasons were impossible; there 
was no extenuation to be found in them, no 
adequate explanation for them, or for his 
attitude toward this young girl which had 
crystallized overnight—over a_ sleepless, 
thrilling night—dazzling him with its won- 
der and its truth and its purity in the clean 
rays of the morning sun. 

She watched his expression as it changed, 
troubled, uncertain how to regard him 
now. “It isn’t very much like you to ask 
me such a question,” she said. 

“Before I met you, you thought me one 
kind of a man; after I met you, you thought 
me another. Have I turned out to be a 
third kind?” 

“N-no.” 

“Would I turn into the first kind if I 
ask you again to answer my question?”’ 

She gave him a swift, expressionless 
glance. “I want to like you; I’m trying to, 
Mr. Quarren. Won’t you let me?” 

“T want to have the right to like you, too— 
perhaps more than you will care to have me.” 

“Please don’t speak that way—I don’t 
know what you mean anyway.” 

“That is why I asked you the question— 
to find out whether I had a right to—” 

“Right!” she repeated. ‘What right? 
What.do you mean? What have you mis- 
interpreted in me that has given you any 
rights as far as I am concerned? Did you 
misunderstand our few hours of masked ac- 
quaintance?—a few moments of perfectly 
innocent imprudence?—my overlooking cer- 
tain conventions and listening to you at 
the telephone this morning?—my receiving 

you here at this silly hour? What has given 
you any right to say anything to me, Mr. 
Quarren—to hint of the possibility of any- 
thing serious—for the future—or at any 
time whatever?” 

“T have no right,” he said, wincing. 

“Indeed you have not!” she rejoined 
warmly, flushed and affronted. “I am 
glad that is perfectly clear to you.” 
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“No right at all,” he repeated—‘ except 
the personal privilege of recognizing what 
is cleanest and sweetest and most admirable 
and most unspoiled in life; the right to 
care for it without knowing exactly why— 
the desire to be part of it—as have all men 
who are awakened out of trivial dreams when 
such a woman as you crosses their limited 
and foolish horizon.” 

She sat staring at him, struggling to 
comprehend what he was saying, perfectly 
unable to believe, nor even wishing to, yet 
painfully attentive to his every word. ‘Mr. 
Quarren,” she said, “I was hurt. I imag- 
ined presumption where there was none. 
But I am afraid you are romantic and im- 
pulsive to an amazing degree. Yet both 
romance and impulse have a place and a 
reason, not undignified, in human inter- 
course.”’ She felt rather superior in turning 
this phrase, and looked on him a little more 
kindly. “If the compliment which you 
have left me to infer is purely a romantic 
one, it is nevertheless unwarranted and, 
forgive me, unacceptable. The troubleis—” 

She paused to recover her wits and her 
breath; but he took the latter away again 
as he said: 

“TI am in love with you; that is the 
trouble, Mrs. Leeds. And I really have no 
business to say so until I amount to some- 
thing.”’ 

“You have no business to say so anyway 
after one single evening’s acquaintance!” 
she retorted hotly. 

“Oh, that! If love were a matter of 
time and convention—like five o’clock tea! 
—but it isn’t, you know. It isn’t the brevity 
of our acquaintance that worries me; it’s 
what J am—and what you are—and—and 
the long, long road I have to travel before 
I am worth your lightest consideration. 
I never was in love before. Forgive my 


crudeness. I’m only conscious of the— 
hopelessness of it all.” 
Breathless, confused, incredulous, she 


sat there staring at him—listening to and 
watching this tall, quiet, cool young fellow 
who was telling her such incomprehensible 
things in a manner that began to fascinate 
her. With an effort she collected herself, 
shook off the almost eerie interest that was 
already beginning to obsess her, and stood 
up, flushed but composed. 

“Shall we not say any more about it?” 
she said quietly. ‘‘ Because there is nothing 
more to say, Mr. Quarren—except—thank 








you for—for feeling so amiably toward 
me—for believing me more than I really am. 
And I would like to have-your friendship 
still, if I may.” 

“You have it.” 

“Even yet?” 

“Why not? It’s selfish of me to say it— 
but I wish you—could have saved me.” 

“From what, Mr. Quarren? I really do 
not understand you.” 

“From being what I am—the sort of 
man you first divined me to be.” 

“What do you mean by ‘saving’ you?” 
she asked coldly. 

“T don’t know—giving me a glimmer of 
hope I suppose—something to strive for.” 

“One saves oneself,’’ she said. 

He turned an altered face toward her; 
and she looked at him intently. 

“T guess you are right,” he said with a 
short laugh. “If there is anything worth 
saving, one saves oneself.” 

“T think that is true,” she said. ‘‘And— 
if my friendship—if you really care for it—”’ 

He met her gaze. “I honestly don’t 
know. I’ve been carried off my feet by you, 
completely. A man, under such conditions, 
doesn’t know anything—not even enough 
to hold his tongue—as you may have no- 
ticed. I am in love with you. As I am to- 
day, my love for you would do you no good 
—I don’t know whether yours would do 
me any good—or your friendship either. 
It ought to if I amounted to anything; but 
I don’t—and I don’t know.” 

“T wish you would not speak so bitterly, 
please.” 

“All right. It wasn’t bitterness; it 
was just whine. I’ll go, now. You will 
comprehend, after you think it over, that 
there is at least nothing of impertinence 
in my loving you—only a blind unreason—a 
deadly fear lest the other man in me, sud- 
denly revealed, vanish before I could under- 
stand him. Because when I saw you, life’s 
meaning broke out suddenly—like a star— 
and that’s another stale simile. But one 
has to climb very far before one can touch 
even the nearest of the stars. So forgive 
my one lucid interval. I shall probably 
never have another. May I take you to 
your carriage?” 

“Mrs. Lannis is calling for me.” 

“Then I will take my leave—and the 
tatters of my reputation—any song can 
buy it now.” 
“Mr. Quarren!”’ 
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““Yesr”’ 

“T don’t want you to go—like this. I 
want you to go away knowing in your 
heart that you have been very—nice— 
agreeable—to a young girl who hasn’t 
perhaps had as much experience as you 
think.” 

“Thank God,” he said, smiling. 

“T want you to like me, always,” she 
said. “Will you?” 

“T promise,” he replied so blithely that 
for a moment his light irony deceived her. 
Then something in his eyes left her silent, 
concerned, unresponsive—only her heart 
seemed to repeat persistently in childish 
reiteration, the endless question, Why? 
Why? Why? And she heard it, but found 
no answer where love was not, and had 
never been. 

“T—am sorry,” she said in a low voice. 
“‘I—I try to understand you, but I don’t 
seem to. I am so very sorry that you—care 
for me.” 

He took her gloved hand, and she let him. 

“T guess I’m nothing but a harlequin 
after all,” he said, “‘and they’re legitimate 
objects for pity. Good-by, Mrs. Leeds. 
You’ve been very patient and sweet with 
a blithering lunatic. I’ve committed only 
another harlequinade of a brand-new sort. 
But the fall from that balcony would have 
been less destructive.” 

She looked at him out of her gray eyes. 
“One thing,’ she said, with a tremulous 
smile, “‘you may be certain that I am not 
going to forget you very easily.” 

“Another thing,” he said, “I shall never 
forget you as long as I live; and—you have 
my violets, I see. Are they to follow the 
gardenia?” 

“Only when their time comes,” she said, 
trying to laugh. 

So he wished her a happy trip and sojourn 
in the South, and went away into the city— 
down-town, by the way to drop into an 
office chair in an empty office and listen 
to the click of a typewriter in the outer 
room, and sit there hour after hour with his 
chin in his hand, staring at nothing out of 
the clear blue eyes of a boy. 

And she went away to her luncheon at 
the Province Club with Susanne Lannis, 
who wished her to meet some of the govern- 
ors—very grand ladies—upon whose good- 
will depended Strelsa’s election to the most 
aristocratic, comfortable, wisely managed, 
and thrifty of all metropolitan clubs. 
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After luncheon she, with Mrs. Lannis and 
Chrysos Lacy—a pretty, red-haired edition 
of her brother—went to see ‘The Bluebird” 
—a silly attempt to stage the elusive beau- 
ties of the unstageable. 

After that they had tea at the redoubtable 
Mrs. Sprowl’s, where there were more foot- 
men than guests, more magnificence than 
comfort, and more wickedness in the gossip 
than lemon in the tea or Irish in the more 
popular high-ball. The old lady, fat, pink, 
enormous, looked about her out of her little 
glittering green eyes with a pleased convic- 
tion that everybody on earth was mortally 
afraid of her. And everybody who happened 
to be anybody in New York was exactly 
that—with a few eccentric exceptions like 
her nephew, Karl Westguard, and half a 
dozen heavily upholstered matrons whose 
social altitude left them nothing to be afraid 
of except lack of deference and death. 

Mrs. Sprowl had a fat, wheezy, and mis- 
leading laugh; and it took time for Str°'sa 
to understand that there was anything 
really venomous in the old lady; but the 
gossip there that afternoon, and the wheezy 
delight in driving a last nail into the coffin 
of some moribund reputation, made plain 
to her why her hostess was held in such 
respectful terror. 

The talk finally swerved: from Molly 
Wycherly’s ball to the Irish Legation, 
and Mrs. Sprowl leaned toward Strelsa, 
and panted behind her fan: 

“A perfect scandal, child, the suppers 
those young men give there! Orgies, I 
understand! No pretty actress in town is 
kept sighing long for invitations. Even”— 

she whispered the name of a lovely and re- 
spectable prima donna with a perfectly 
good husband and progeny, and nodded 
so violently that it set her coughing. 

“Oh,” cried Strelsa, distressed, ‘surely 
you have been misinformed!” 

“Not in the least,” wheezed the old 
lady. ‘She is no better than the rest of 
’em! And I sent for my nephew Karl, 
and I brought him up roundly. ‘Karl!’ 
said I, ‘what the devil do you mean! Do 
you want that husband of hers dragging 
you all into court?’ And, do you know, 
my dear, he appeared perfectly astounded— 
said it-wasn’t so—just as you said a moment 
ago. But I can put two and two together, 
yet; I’m not too old and witless to do that! 
And I warrant you I gave him a tongue- 
trouncing which he won’t forget. Probably 
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he retailed it to that O’Hara man, and 
to young Quarren, too. If he did:it won’t 
hurt ’em either.” 

She was speaking now so generally that 
everybody heard her, and Cyrille Caldera 
said, 

“Ricky is certainly innocuous, anyway.” 

“Oh, is he!” said Mrs. Sprowl with 
another wheezy laugh. “I fancy I know 
that boy. Did you say ‘harmless,’ Cyrille? 
Well, you ought to know, of course—” 


Cyrille Caldera blushed brightly, although - 


her affair with Quarren had. been of the 
most innocent description. ‘‘There’s prob- 
ably as much ground for indicting Ricky 
as there is for indicting me,” she protested. 
“He’s merely a nice, useful boy.” 

“Rather vapid, don’t you think?” ob- 
served a thin young woman in sables and 
an abundance of front teeth. 

“Who expects anything serious from 
Ricky? He possesses good manners, and 
a sweet alacrity,”’ said Chrysos Lacy, “and 
that’s a rare combination.” 

““He’s clever enough to be wicked, any- 
way,” said Mrs. Sprowl. “Don’t tell me 
that every one of his sentimental affairs 
have been perfectly harmless.” 

“Has he had many?” asked Strelsa 
before she meant to. 

“Thousands, child. There was Betty 
Clyde—whose husband must have been an 
idiot—and Cynthia Challis—she married 
Prince Sarnoff, you remember—” 

“The Sarnoffs are coming in February,” 
observed Chrysos Lacy. 

“T wonder if the prince has had a tub 
since he left,”’ said Mrs. Sprowl. ‘How on 
earth Cynthia can endure that dried-up 
yellow Tartar—” 

“Cynthia was in love with Ricky, I 
think,” said Susanne Lannis. 

“Most girls are when they come out, 
but their mothers won’t let ’em marry 
him. Poor Ricky.” 

“Poor Ricky,” sighed Chrysos; ‘he 
is so nice, and nobody is likely to marry 
him.” 

“Why?” asked Strelsa. 

“Because he’s—why, he’s just Ricky. 
He has no money, you know. Didn’t you 
know it?” 

“No,” said Strelsa. 

“That’s the trouble — partly. Then 
there’s no social advantage for any girl 
in this set marrying him. He’ll have to 
take a lame duck or go out of his circle 
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for a wife. And that means good-by Ricky 
—unless he marries a lame duck.” 

“Some unattractive person of uncertain 
age and a million,” explained Mrs. Lannis 
as Strelsa turned to her, perplexed. 

“Ricky,” said the lady with abundant 
teeth, “is a light-weight.” 

“The lightness, I think, is in his heels,” 
said Strelsa. ‘‘He’s intelligent otherwise, 
I fancy.” 

“Yes, but not intellectual.” 

“T think you are positively mistaken.” 

The profusely dentate lady looked sharply 
at Strelsa; Susanne Lannis laughed. 

“Are you his champion, Strelsa? I 
thought you had met him last night for the 
first time.” 

“Mrs. Leeds is probably going the way 
of all women when they first meet Dicky 
Quarren,” observed Mrs. Sprowl with 
malicious. satisfaction. “But you must 
hurry and get over it, child, before Sir 
Charles Mallison arrives.” At which sally 
everybody laughed. 

Strelsa’s color was high, but she merely 
smiled, not only at the coupling of her 
name with Quarren’s, but at the hint of 
the British officer’s arrival. 

Major Sir Charles Mallison had been 
over before, why, nobody knew, because 
he was one of the wealthiest bachelors 
in England. Now it was understood that 
he was coming again; and a great many 
well-meaning people saw that agreeable 
gentleman’s fate in the new beauty, Strelsa 
Leeds; and did not hesitate to tell her so 
with the freedom of fashionable banter. 

“Ves,” sighed Chrysos Lacy senti- 
mentally, ““when you see Sir Charles you'll 
forget Ricky.” 

“Doubtless,” said Strelsa, still laughing. 
“But tell me, Mrs. Sprowl, why does every- 
body wish to marry me to somebody? 
I’m very happy.” 

“Tt’s our feminine sense of fitness and 
proportion that protests. In the eternal 
balance of things material you ought to 
be as wealthy as you are pretty.” 

“T have enough—almost—”’ 

“Ah! the ‘almost’ betrays the canker 
feeding on that damask cheek!” laughed 
Mrs. Lannis. ‘No, you must marry mil- 
lions, Strelsa—you’ll need them.”’ 

“You are mistaken. I have enough. I'd 
like to be happy for a while.” 

The naive inference concerning the in- 
compatibility of marriage and happiness 
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made them laugh again, forgetting per- 
haps the tragic shadow of the past which 
had unconsciously evoked it. 

After Strelsa and Mrs. Lannis had gone, a 
pair of old cats dropped in, one in ermine, 
the other in sea-otter; and the inevitable 
discussion of Strelsa Leeds began with a 
brutality and frankness paralleled only in 
kennel parlance. 

To a criticism of the girl’s slenderness 
of physique Mrs. Sprowl laughed loud and 
long. ‘‘That’s what’s setting all the men 
crazy. The world’s as full of curves as I 
am; plumpness to the verge of redundancy 
is supposed to be yonular among men; a 
well-filled mail. nind the footlights 
sets the gaby agape. But your man of the 
world has other tastes.”’ 

“Jaded tastes,”’ said somebody. 

“Maybe they’re jaded and vicious—but 
they’re his. And maybe that girl has a 
body and limbs which are little more ac- 
cented than a boy’s. But it’s the last 
shriek among people who know.” 

“Not such a late one, either,” said some- 
body. ‘Who was the French sculptor who 
did the Merode?”’ 

“Before that Lippo fixed the type,” 
observed somebody else. 

“Personally,” remarked a third, “I 
don’t fancy pipe-stems. Mrs. Leeds needs 
padding—to suit my notions.” 

“Wait a year,” said Mrs. Sprowl signifi- 
cantly. “The beauty of that girl will be 
scandalous when she fills out a little more. 
If she only had the wits to match what she 
is going to be! But there’s a streak of 
something silly in her—I suspect latent 
sentiment—which is likely to finish her 
is she doesn’t look sharp. Fancy her taking 
up the cudgels for Ricky, now!—a boy 
whose wits would be of no earthly account 
except in doing what he is doing. And he’s 
apparently persuaded that little minx that 
he’s intellectual! Tll have to talk to 
Ricky.” 

“You'd better talk to your nephew, too,” 
said somebody, laughing. 

“Who? Karl!” exclaimed the old lady, 
her little green eyes mere sparks in the 
broad expanse of face. “Let me catch 
him mooning around that girl! Let me 
catch Ricky philandering in earnest! I’ve 
made up my mind about Strelsa Leeds, 
and”—she glared around her, fanning 
vigorously—“I think nobody is likely to 
interfere.” 
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That evening, at the opera, Westguard 
came into her box, and she laid down the 
law of limits to him so decisively that, 
taken aback, astonished and chagrined, 
he found nothing to say for the moment. 
When he did recover his voice and temper 
he informed her very decidedly that he’d 
follow his own fancy as far as any woman 
was concerned. But she only laughed de- 
risively and sent him off to bring Quarren, 
who had entered the Vernons’ box and was 
bending over Strelsa’s shoulders. 

When Quarren obeyed, which he did not 
do with the alacrity she had taught him, 
she informed him with a brevity almost 
contemptuous that his conduct with Strelsa 
at the Wycherlys’ had displeased her. 

He. said, surprised: “‘Why does it con- 
cern you? Mrs. Wycherly is standing 
sponsor for Mrs. Leeds.” 

“T shall relieve Molly Wycherly of any 
responsibility,” said the old lady. “TI like 
that girl. Can Molly do as much as I can 
for her?” 

He remained silent, disturbed, looking 
out across the glitter at Strelsa. 

Men crowded the Vernons’ box, arriving 
in shoals and departing with very bad 
grace when it became necessary to give 
place to new arrivals. : 

“Do you see?” said the old lady, tender- 
ing him her opera-glass. 

“What?” he asked sullenly. 

“A new planet. Use your telescope, 
Rix—and also amass a little common sense. 
Yonder sits a future duchess, or a countess, 
if I care to start things for her. Which I 
sha’n’t—in that direction.” 

“There are no poor duchesses or count- 
esses, of course,”’ he remarked with an un- 
pleasant laugh. 

Mrs. Sprowl looked at him ironically. 
“T understand the Earl of Dankmere 
perfectly,” she said—‘‘also other people, 
including young and sulky boys. So if you 
clearly understand my wishes, and the girl 
doesn’t make a fool of herself over you or 
any other callow ineligible, her future will 
give me something agreeable to occupy me.” 

The blood stung his face as he stood up— 
a tall graceful figure among the others in 
the box—a clean-cut, wholesome boy to all 
appearances, with that easy and amiable 
presence which is not distinction, but which 
sometimes is even more agreeable. Lips 
compressed, the flush still hot on his face, 
he stood silent, tasting all the bitterness that 
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his career had stored up for him—sick with 
contempt for a self that could accept and 
swallow such things. For he had been well 
schooled, but scarcely to that contemptible 
point. 

“Of course,” he said pleasantly, “you 
understand that I shall do as I please.” 

Mrs. Sprowl laughed. ‘I'll see to that, 
too, Ricky.” 

Chrysos Lacy leaned forward and began 
to talk to him, and his training reacted 
mechanically, for he seemed at once to be- 
come his gay and engaging self. 

He did not return to the Vernons’ box, 
nor did he see Strelsa again before she went 
South. 

The next night a note was delivered to 
him, written from the Wycherlys’ car, 
“Wind-Flower.” 


My DEAR Mr. QUARREN: 

Why did you not come back to say good-by? 
You spoke of doing so. I’m afraid Chrysos Lacy is 
responsible. 

The dance at the Van Dynes was very jolly. I am 
exceedingly sorry you were not there. Thank you 
for the flowers and bonbons that were delivered 
to me in my stateroom. My violets are not yet 
entirely faded, so they have not yet joined your 
gardenia in the limbo of useless things. 

Mr. Westguard came to the train. He is nice. 

Mr. O’Hara and Chrysos and Jack Lacy were 
there, so in spite of your conspicuous absence the 
Legation maintained its gay reputation and covered 
itself with immortal blarney. 

This letter was started as a note to thank you 
for your gifts, but it is becoming a serial as Molly 
and Jim and I sit here watching the North Carolina 
landscape fly past our windows like streaks of brown 
lightened only by the occasional delicious and sunny 
green of some long-leafed pine. 

There’s nothing to see from horizon to horizon 
except the monotonous repetition of mules and nig- 
gers and evil-looking cypress swamps and a few 
razorbacks and a buzzard flying very high in the blue. 

Thank you again for my flowers. I wonder if 
you understand that my instinct is to be friends with 
your 

It was from the very beginning. 

And please don’t be absurd enough to think that 
I am going to forget you—or our jolly escapade at 
the Wycherlys’ ball. You behaved very handsomely 
once. I know I can count on your kindness to me. 

Good-by, and many, many thanks—as Jack Lacy 
says—“f’r the manny booggy-rides, an’ th’ goom- 
candy, an’ the boonches av malagy grrapes’’! 

Sincerely your friend, 
STRELSA LEEDS. 


That same day Sir Charles Mallison arrived 
in New York and went directly to Mrs. 
Sprowl’s house. Their interview was rather 
brief, but loudly cordial on the old lady’s part. 

“‘How’s my sister and Foxy?” she asked, 
meaning Sir Renard and Lady Spinney. 
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Sir Charles regretted he had not seen 
them. 

“And you?” 

“Quite fit, thanks.” And he gravely 
trusted that her own health was satisfac- 
tory. 

“You haven’t changed your mind?” 
she asked with a smile which the profane 
might consider more like a grin. 

Sir Charles said he had not, and a healthy 
color showed under the tan. 

“‘All these years,” commented the old 
lady ironically. 

“Four,” said Sir Charles. 

“Was it four years ago when you saw 
her in Egypt?” 

“Four years last month—the tenth.” 

“And never saw her again?” 

“Never.” 

Mrs. Sprowl shook with asthmatic mirth. 
“Such story-book constancy! Why didn’t 
you ask your friend the late Sirdar to have 
Leeds pitched into the Nile? It would have 
saved you those four years’ waiting. You 
know, you haven’t many years to waste, 
Sir Charles.” 

“T’m forty-five,” he said, coloring pain- 
fully. 

“Four years gone to the devil,” said the 
old lady with that delicate candor which 
sometimes characterized her. ‘And now 
what do you propose to do with the rest of 
‘em? Dawdle away your time?” 

“Face my fate,” he admitted, touching 
his mustache and fearfully embarrassed. 

“Well, if you’re in a hurry, you'll have 
to go down South to face it. She’s at Palm 
Beach for the next three weeks.” 

“Thank you,” he said. 

She looked up at him, her little opaque 
green eyes a trifle softened. “I am trying 
to get you the prettiest woman in America,” 
she said. “I’m ready to fight off every- 
body else—beat ’em to death,” she added, 
her eyes snapping, then suddenly kind 
again—“ because, Sir Charles, I like you. 
And for no other reason on earth!” 

Which was not the exact truth. It was 
for another man’s sake she was kind to him. 
And the other man had been dead many 
years. 

Sir Charles thanked her awkwardly, and 
fell silent again, pulling his mustache. 
“TIs—Mrs. Leeds—well?” he ventured, at 
length, reddening again. 

“Perfectly. She’s a bit wiry just now— 
thin—leggy, y’ know. Some fanciers prefer 
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’em weedy. But she'll plump up. I know 
the breed.” 

He shrank from her loud voice and the 
vulgarity of her comments, and she was 
aware of it and didn’t carearap. There were 
plenty of noble ladies as vulgar as she, and 
more so—and, anyway, it was not this well- 
built, sober-faced man of forty-five whom 
she was serving with all the craft and inso- 
lence and brutality and generosity that was 
in her—it was the son of a dead man who 
had been much to her. How much, nobody 
in these days gossiped about any longer, 
for it was a long time ago, a long, long time 
ago that she had made her curtsey to a 
young queen and a prince consort. And 
Sir Charles’s father had died at Majuba 
Hill. 

“There’s a wretched little knock-kneed 
peer on the cards,” she observed; “ Dank- 
mere. He seems to think she has money or 
something. If he comes over here, as my 
sister writes, I’ll set him straighter than his 
own legs. And I’ve written Foxy to teil 
him so.” 

“Dankmere is a very good chap,’ 
Sir Charles, terribly embarrassed. 

“But not good enough. His level is the 
Quartier d’Europe. He’ll find it, no fear. 
When do you go South?”’ 

“To-morrow,” he said, so honestly that 
she grinned again. 

“Then I'll give you a letter to Molly 
Wycherly. Her husband is Jim Wycherly— 
one of your sort—eternally lumbering after 
something to kill. He has a bungalow 
on some lagoon where he murders ducks, 
and no doubt he’ll go there. But his wife 
will be stopping at Palm Beach. I'll send 
you a letter to her in the morning.” 

“Many thanks,” said Sir Charles shyly. 


’ 


said 


IV 


STRELSA remained South longer than she 
had expected to remain, and at the end of 
the third week Quarren wrote her. 


DEar Mrs. LEEDs: 
Will you accept from me a copy of Karl’s new 
book? And are you ever coming back? You are 
missing an unusually diverting winter; the opera 
is exceptional, there are some really interesting plays 
in town and several new and amusing people— 
Prince and Princess Sarnoff, for example; and the 
Earl of Dankmere, an anxious and perplexed little 
man, sadly hard up, and simple minded enough to 
say so; which amuses everybody immensely. 
He’s pathetically original; plebeian on his mother’s 
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side; very good-natured; nothing at all of a sports- 
man; and painfully short of both intellect and cash 
—a funny, harmless, distracted little man who runs 
about asking everybody the best and quickest 
methods of amassing a comfortable fortune in 
America. And I must say that people have jollied 
him rather cruelly. 

The Sarnoffs, on the other hand, are modest and 
nice people—the prince is a yellow, dried-up Asiatic 
who is making a collection of parasites—a shrewd, 
kindly, and clever little scientist. His wife is a 
charming girl, intellectual but deliciously feminine. 
She was Cynthia Challis before her marriage, and 
always a most attractive and engaging personality. 
They dined with us at the Legation on Thursday. 

Afterward there was a dance at Mrs. ‘Sprowl’s. 
I led from one end, Lester Caldera from the other. 
One or two newspapers criticized the decorations and 
favors as vulgarly expensive; spoke of a ‘‘monkey- 
figure’’—purely imaginary—which they said I intro- 
duced into the cotillion, and that the favors were 
marmosets!—who probably were the intellectual 
peers of anybody present. 

The old lady is in a terrific temper. I’m afraid 
some poor scribblers are going to catch it. I thought 
it very funny. 

Speaking of scribblers and temper reminds me 
that Karl Westguard’s new book is stirring up a 
toy tempest. He has succeeded in offending a dozen 
people who pretend to recognize themselves or their 
relatives among the various characters. I don’t 
know whether the novel is really any good or not. 
We, who know Karl so intimately, find it hard to 
realize that perhaps he may be a writer of some im- 
portance. 

There appears to be considerable excitement 
about this new book. People seem inclined to dis- 
cuss it at dinners; Karl’s publishers are delighted. 
Karl, on the contrary, is not at all flattered by the 
kind of a success that menaces him. He is mad all 
through, but not as mad as his redoubtable aunt, 
who tells everybody that he’s a scribbling lunatic who 
doesn’t know what he’s writing, and that she washes 
her fat and gem-laden hands of him henceforth. 

Poor Karl! He’s already thirty-seven; he’s 
written fifteen books, no one of which, he tells me, 
ever before stirred up anybody’s interest. But this 
newest novel, “The Real Thing,” has already gone 
into three editions in two weeks—whatever that 
actually means—and still the re-orders are pouring 
in, and his publishers are madly booming it, and 
several indignant people are threatening Karl with 
the law of libel, and Karl is partly furious, partly 
amused, and entirely astonished at the whole affair. 

Because, you see, the people who think they 
recognize portraits of themselves or their friends 
in several of the unattractive characters in the story 
are, as usual, in error. Karl’s people are always 
purely and synthetically composite. Besides, every- 
body who knows Karl Westguard ought to know 
that he’s too decent a fellow and too good a work- 
man to use models ‘stupidly. Anybody can copy; 
anybody can reproduce the obvious. Even photog- 
raphers are artists in these days. Good work is a 
synthesis founded on truth, and carried logically 
to a conclusion. 

But it’s useless to try to convince the Philistines. 
Once possessed with the idea that they or their friends 
are “meant,” as they say, Archimedes’s lever 
could not pry them loose from their agreeably pain- 
ful obsession, 
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Then there are other sorts of humans who are’ 


already bothering Karl. This species recognize in 
every “hero” or “‘heroine” a minute mental and 
physical analysis of themselves and their own par- 
ticular, specific, and petty emotions: Proud, happy, 


flattered, they permit nobody to mistake the sup- 


posed tribute which they are entirely self-persuaded 
that the novelist has offered to them. 

And these phases of ‘The Real Thing” are fret- 
ting and mortifying Karl to the verge of distraction. 


He awakes to find himself not famous but notorious: 


—not criticized for his workmanship, good or bad, 
but gabbled about because some ludicrous old Uncle 
Foozle pretends to discover a similarity betweer 
Karl’s episodes and characters and certain doings 
of which Uncle F. is personally cognizant. 

The great resource of stupidity is and has always 
been the anagram; and as stupidity is almost 
invariably suspicious, the hunt for hidden meanings 
preoccupies the majority of mankind. 

Because I have ventured to send you Karl’s new 
book is no reason why I should have presumed to 
write you a treatise in several volumes. But I 
miss you, oddly enough—miss everything I never 
had of you—your opinions on what interests us 
both; the delightful discussions of things important, 
which have never taken place between us. It’s odd, 
isn’t it, Mrs. Leeds, that I miss, long for, and even 
remember so much that has never been? 

Molly Wycherly wrote to Mrs. Lannis that you 
were having a gay time in Florida; that Sir Charles 
Mallison had joined your party; that you’d had 
luncheons and dinners given you at the Club, at the 
Inlet, at the Wiers’ place, Coquina Castle; and that 
Jim and Sir Charles had bravely slain many ducks. 
Which is certainly glory enough to go round. In 
a friendly little note to me you were good enough to 
ask what I am doing, and to emphasize your request 
for an answer by underlining your request. 

Proud and flattered by your generous interest, I 
hasten to inform you that I am leading the same 
useful, serious, profitable, purposeful, ambitious, 
and ennobling life which I was leading when I first 
met you. Such a laudable existence makes for one’s 
self-respect; and, happy in that consciousness, un- 
disturbed by journalistic accusations concerning 
marmosets and vulgarity, I concentrate my entire 
intellectual efforts upon keeping my job, which is 
to remain deaf, dumb, and blind, and at the same 
time be ornamental, resourceful, good tempered, 
and amusing to those who are not invariably all 
of these things at the same time. 

Is it too much to expect another note from you? 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD STANLEY QUARREN. 


She answered him on the fourth week 
of her absence: 


My DEAR Mr. QUARREN: 

Your letter interested me, but there was all 
through it an undertone of cynicism which rang 
false—almost a dissonance to an ear which has heard 
you strike a truer chord. 1 ‘o not like what you 
say of yourself, or of your life. I have talked very 
seriously with Molly, who adores you; and she 
evidently thinks you capable of achieving anything 
you care to undertake. Which is my own opinion— 


_based on twenty-four hours of acquaintance. 


I have read Mr. Westguard’s novel. Everybody 
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here is reading it. I’d like to talk to you about it, 
some day. Mr. Westguard’s intense bitterness 
confuses me a little, and seems almost to paralyze 
any critical judgment I may possess. A crusade 
in fiction has always seemed to me but a sterile 
effort. To do a thing is fine; to talk about it in 
fiction a far less admirable performance. Like the 
small boy, safe in the window, who defies his enemy 
with out-thrust tongue. : 

When I was young—a somewhat lonely child, 
with only a very few books to companion me—I 
pored over Carlyle’s “French Revolution,” and 
hated Philippe Egalité. But that youthful hatred 
was a little modified because Egalité did actually 
become personally active. If he had only talked, 
my hatred would have become contempt for a rene- 
gade who did not possess the courage of his convic- 
tions. But he voted death to his own caste, facing 
the tribunal. He talked, but he also acted. 

I do not mean this as a parallel between Mr. 
Westguard and the sanguinary French iconoclast. 
Mr. Westguard, also, has the courage of his convic- 
tions; he lives, I understand, the life which he con- 
siders a proper one. It is the life which he preaches 
in “The Real Thing”—a somewhat solemn, self- 
respecting, self-supporting existence, devoted to 
self-development; a life of upright thinking, and the 
fulfilment of duty, civil and religious, incident to 
dignified citizenship. Such a life may be a blameless 
one; I don’t know. 

Also it might even be admirable within its limits 
if Mr. Westguard did not also appoint himself 
critic, disciplinarian, and prophet of that particular 
section of society into which accident of birth has 
dumped him. 

Probably there is no section of human society 
that does not need a wholesome scourging now 
and then, but, somehow, it seems to me that it could 
be done less bitterly and with better grace than Mr. 
Westguard does it in his book. The lash, swung 
from within, and applied with judgment and dis- 
crimination, ought to do a more thorough and con- 
vincing piece of work than a knout allied with the 
_ of the proletariat, hitting at every head in 
sight. 

Let the prophets and sybils, the augurs and oracles 
of the Hoz polloi address themselves to them; and 
let ours talk to us, not about us to the world at large. 

A renegade from either side makes an unholy 
alliance, and, with his first shout from the public 
pulpit, tightens the master knot which he is trying 
to untie to the glory of God and for the sake of peace 
and good-will on earth. And the result is Donny- 
brook fair. 

I hate to speak this way to you of your friend, 
and about a man I like and, in a measure, really 
respect. But this is what I think. And my incli- 
nation is to tell you the truth, always. 

Concerning the artistic value of Mr. Westguard’s 
literary performance, I know little. The simplicity 
of his language recommends the pages to me: the 
book is easy to read. Perhaps therein lies his art; 
I do not know. 

Now, as I am in an unaccountably serious mood 
amid all the frivolity of this semi-tropical place, 
may I not say to you something about yourself? 
How are you going to silence me? 

Well, then; you seem to reason illogically. You 
make little of yourself, yet you offer me your friend- 
ship, by implication, every time you write me. You 
seek my society mentally. Do you really believe 
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that my mind is so easily satisfied with intellectual 
rubbish, or that I am flattered by letters from a 
nobody? 

What do you suppose there is attractive about 
you, Mr. Quarren—if you really do amount to as 
little as you pretend? I’ve seen handsomer men, 
monsieur,. wealthier men, more intelligent men; 
men more experienced, men of far greater talents 
and attainments. Why do you suppose that I sit 
here in the Southern sunshine writing to you when 
there are dozens of men perfectly ready to amuse 
me?—and qualified to do it, too! 

For the sake of your beaux yeux? Non pas! 

But there is a something which the world recog- 
nizes as a subtle and nameless sympathy. And it 
stretches an invisible filament between you and 
the girl who is writing to you. That tie is not 
founded on sentiment; I think you know that. 
And of things spiritual, you and I have never yet 
spoken. Therefore I conclude that the tie must be 
purely intellectual; that mind calls to mind and 
finds contentment in the far response. 

So, when you pretend to me that you are of no 
intellectual account, you pay me a scurvy compli- 
ment. Quod erat demonstrandum. 

With this gentle reproof I seal my long, long letter, 
and go where the jasmine twineth and the orchestra 
playeth; for it is tea-time, my friend, and the Park 
of Peacocks is all a-glitter with plumage. Soft 
eyes look wealth to eyes that ask again; and all is 
brazen as a dinner-bell! 

O friend! do you know that since I have been 
here I might have attained to fortune, had I cared 
to select any one of several generous gentlemen who 
have been good enough to thrust that commodity 
at me? 

To be asked to marry a man no longer distresses 
me. I am all over the romantic idea of being sorry 
for wealthy amateurs who make me a plain business 
proposition, offering to invest a fortune in my good 
looks. To amateurs, connoisseurs, and collectors, 
there is no such thing as a fixed market-value to 
anything. An object of art is worth what it can 
be bought for. I don’t yet know how much I am 
worth. I may find out. 

There are nice men here, odious men, harmless 
men, colorless men, worthy men, and the ever- 
present fool. He is really the happiest, I suppose. 

Then, all in a class by himself, is an Englishman, 
one Sir Charles Mallison. I don’t know what to tell 
you about him except that I feel exceedingly safe 
and comfortable when Iam with him. He says very 
little; I say even less. But it is agreeable to be 
with him. He is middle-aged, and, I imagine, very 
wise. Perhaps his reticence makes me think so. 
He and Mr. Wycherly shoot ducks on the lagoon— 
and politics into each other. 

I must go. You are not here to persuade me to 
stay and talk nonsense to you against my better 
judgment. You’re quite helpless, you see. So 
I'm off. 

Will you write to me again? 
STRELSA LEEDS. . 


A week after Quarren had answered her 
letter O’Hara called his attention to a 
paragraph in a morning paper which hinted 
at an engagement between Sir Charles 
Mallison and Mrs. Leeds. Next day’s paper 
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DRAWN BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON 
Mrs. Sprowl looked up at Sir Charles Mallison, her little opaque green eyes a trifle softened. ‘I am trying 
death,” she added, her eyes snapping, then suddenly 
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to get you the prettiest woman in America,” she said. “I'm ready to fight off everybody else—beat ‘em to 
kind again—* because, Sir Charles, I like you™ 
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denied it on excellent authority; so, natur- 
ally, the world at large believed the 
contrary. 

Southern news also revealed the inter- 
esting item that the yacht, Yulan, belong- 
ing to Mrs. Sprowl’s hatchet-faced nephew, 
Langly Sprowl, had sailed from Miami for 
the West Indies with the owner and Mrs. 
Leeds and Sir Charles Mallison among the 
guests. 

The Yulan had not as fragrant a repu- 
tation as its exotic name might signify, 
respectable parties being in the minority 
aboard her, but Langly Sprowl was Langly 
Sprowl, and few people declined any invi- 
tation of his. He was rather a remarkable 
young man, thin as a blade, with a voracious 
appetite and no morals. Nor did he care 
whether anybody else had any. What he 
wanted he went after with a cold and un- 
sensitive directness that no newspapers had 
been courageous enough to characterize. 
He wouldn’t have cared if they had. 

Among other things that he had wanted 
recently was another man’s wife. The other 
man being of his own caste madeno difference 
to him; he simply forced him to let his wife 
divorce him; which, it was understood, 
that pretty young matron was now doing 
as rapidly as the laws of Nevada allowed. 

Meanwhile Langly Sprowl had met Strelsa 
Leeds. 


The sailing of the Yulan for the West 
Indies became the topic of dinner and dance 
gossip; and Quarren heard every interpre- 
tation that curiosity and malice could put 
upon the episode. He had been feeling 
rather cheerful that day; a misguided man 
from Jersey City had suddenly developed 
a mania for a country home. Quarren 
personally conducted him all over Tappan 
Zee Park on the Hudson, through mud and 
slush in a skidding touring-car, with the 
result that the man had become a pioneer 
and had promised to purchase a building- 
site. 

So Quarren came back to the Legation 
that afternoon feeling almost buoyant, and 
discovered Westguard in all kinds of a 
temper, smoking a huge faience pipe, which 
he always did when angry—so that it had 
become known as ‘‘The Weather-breeder.” 

“* Jetzt geht das Wetter los !’”’ quoted Quar- 
ren, dropping into a seat by the fire. 
‘Where is this particular area of low de- 
pression centered, Karl?” 
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“Over my book. The papers insist it’s 
a livre-d-clef; and I am certain the thing 
is selling on that account! I tell you it’s 
humiliating. I’ve done my best as honestly 
as I know how, and not one critic even men- 
tions the philosophy of the thing; all they 
notice is the mere story and the supposed 
resemblance between my characters and 
living people! I’m cursed if I ever—”’ 

“Oh, shut up!” said Quarren tranquilly. 
“Tf you’re a novelist you write to amuse 
people, and you ought to be thankful that 
you’ve succeeded.” 

“Confound it!” roared Westguard, ‘I 
write to instruct people! not to keep ’em 
from yawning!” 

“Then you’ve made a jolly fluke of it, 
that’s all—because you have accidentally 
written a corking good story—good enough 
and interesting enough to make people 
stand for the cold chunks of philosophical 
admonition with which you’ve spread your 
sandwich—thinly, Heaven be praised!” 

“T write,” said Westguard, furious, ‘“be- 
cause I’ve a message to deliv—” 

“Help!” moaned Quarren. “You write 
because it’s in you to do it; because you’ve 
nothing more interesting to do; and because 
it enables you to make a decent and hon- 
orable living!” 

“Do those reasons prevent my having 
a message to deliver?” roared Westguard. 

“No, they exist in spite of it. You’d 
write anyway, whether or not you believed 
you had a message to deliver. You’ve 
written some fifteen novels, and fifteen 
times you have smothered your story with 
your message. This time, by accident, 
the story got its second breath, and romped 
heme, with ‘Message’ a bad second, and 
that selling-plater, ‘Philosophy,’ left at 
the post.” 

“Go on, you irreverent tout!” growled 
Westguard. “I want my novels read, of 
course. Any author does. But I wish to 
Heaven somebody would try to interpret 
the important lessons which I—” 

“Oh, preciousness and splash! Tell 
your story as well as you can, and if it’s well 
done there’ll be latent lessons enough in it.” 

“Are you perhaps instructing me in my 
own profession?” asked the other, smiling. 

“Heaven knows I’m not venturing—” 

“Heaven knows you are/ Also there is 
something in what you say.” He sat smok- 
ing, thoughtfully, eyes narrowing in the 
fire. “If I only could manage that!—to 
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arrest the public’s attention by the rather 
cheap medium of the story, and then, 
cleverly, shoot a few moral pills into ’em. 
That’s one way, of course.” 

‘Like the drums of the Salvation Army.” 

Westguard looked around at him, sus- 
piciously, but Quarren seemed to be serious 
enough. 

“T suppose it doesn’t matter much how 
a fellow collects an audience, so that he 
does collect one.” 

“Exactly,” nodded Quarren. ‘Get your 
people, then keep ’em interested and unsus- 
pecting while you inject ’em full of thinks.” 

Westguard smoked and pondered; but 
presently his lips became stern and com- 
pressed. ‘I don’t intend to trifle with my 
convictions or make any truce or any com- 
promise with ’em,” he announced. “I’m 
afraid that this last story of mine ran away 
with me.” 

“Tt sure did, old Ironsides. Heaven pro- 
tected her own this time. And in ‘The Real 
Thing’ you have ridden farther out among 
the people with your Bible and your Sword 
than you ever have penetrated by brandish- 
ing both from the immemorial but immobile 
battlements of righteousness. Truth is a 
citadel, old fellow; but its garrison should 
be raiders, not defenders. And they should 
ride far afield to carry its message. For few 
journey to that far citadel; you must go to 
them. And does it make any difference 
what vehicle you employ in the cause of 
Truth—so that the message arrives some- 
where before your vehicle breaks down of 
its own heaviness? Novel or poem, sermon 
or holy writ—it’s all one, Karl, so that they 


.get there with their burden.” 


Westguard sat silent ‘a moment, then 
thumped the chair-arm emphatically. “If I 
had your wasted talents,” he said, “I could 
write anything!” 

“c Rot!’’ 

“As you please. You use your ability 
rottenly—that’s true enough.” 

“My ability,”’ mimicked Quarren. 

“Yes, your many, many talents, Rix. 
God knows why he gave them to you; I 
don’t—for you use them ignobly, when you 
do not utterly neglect them.” 

“T’ve a light and superficial talent for 
entertaining people; I’ve nimble legs, and 
possess a low order of intelligence known 
as ‘tact.” What more have I?” 

‘““You’re the best amateur actor in New 
York, for example.”’ 
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‘An amateur,” sneered Quarren. ‘That 
is to say, aman who has the inclinations, but 
neither the courage, the self-respect, nor the 
ambition of the professional. Well, I admit 
that. I lack something—courage, I think. 
I prefer what is easy. And I’m doing it.” 

“What’s your reward?” said Westguard 
bluntly. 

“Reward? Oh, I don’t-know. The inner 
temple. I have the run of the premises. 
People like me, trust me, depend upon me 
more or less. The intrigues and politics 
of my little world amuse me; now and then 
I act as ambassador, as envoy of peace, 
as herald, as secret diplomatic agent. Re- 
ward? Oh, yes—you didn’t suppose that 
my real-estate operations clothed and fed 
me, did you, Karl?” 

“What does?” 

“Diplomacy,” explained Quarren gaily. 
“A successful embassy is rewarded. How? 
Why, now and then a pretty woman’s 
husband makes an investment for me at 
his own risk; now and then, when my office 
is successfully accomplished, I have my fee 
as social attorney or arbiter elegantiarum. 
There are, perhaps, fewer separations and 
divorces on account of me; fewer scandals. 
I am sometimes called into consultation, 
in extremis; I listen, I advise—sometimes 
I plan and execute; even take the initiative 
and interfere—as when a foolish boy at 
the Cataract Club, last week, locked him- 
self into the bathroom with an automatic 
revolver and a case of half-drunken fright. 
I had to be very careful; I expected to hear 
that drumming fusillade at any moment. 
But I talked to him, through the keyhole; 
and at last he opened the door—to take a 
shot at me, first.” 

Quarren shrugged and lighted a cigarette. 

“Of course,” he added, “‘his father was 
only too glad to pay his debts. But boys 
don’t always see things in their true pro- 
portions. Neither do women.” 

Westguard, silent, scowling, pulled at 
his pipe for a while, then, “Why should 
you play surgeon and nurse in such a loath- 
some hospital?” 

“Somebody must. I seem better fitted 
to do it than the next man.” 

“Yes,” said Westguard with a wry face, 
“T fancy somebody must do unpleasant 
things—even among the lepers of Molokai. 
But I’d prefer real lepers.” 

“The social sort are sometimes sicker,” 
laughed Quarren. 
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all off between my aunt and me.” 

“T’m sorry, Karl.” 

“T’m not! I don’t want her money. 
She told me to go to the devil, and I said 
something similar. Do you know what she 
wants me to do?” he added angrily. “Give 
up writing, live on an allowance from her, 
and marry Chrysos Lacy! What do you 
think of that for a cold-blooded and imper- 
tinent proposition! We had a fearful family 
row,” he continued with satisfaction, “my 
aunt bellowing so that her footmen actually 
fled, and I doing the cool and haughty, 
and letting her bellow her bally head off.” 

“You and she have exchanged civilities 
before,” said Quarren, smiling. 

“Yes, but this is really serious. Tl not 
give up writing.” 

“Or marry Chrysos Lacy?” 

“Or that, either. Do you think I want 
a red-headed wife? And I’ve never spoken a 
dozen words to her, either. And I'll pick 
out my own wife. What does my aunt 
think I am? I wish I were in love with 
somebody’s parlor-maid. B’jinks! Id 
marry her, just to see my aunt’s expression.” 

“Oh, stop your fulminations,” said Quar- 
ren, laughing. ‘‘That’s the way with you 
artistic people; you’re a passionate pack 
of pups!” , 

“T’m not as passionate as my aunt!” 
retorted Westguard wrathfully. “Do you 
consider her artistic? She’s a meddlesome, 
malicious, domineering, insolent, evil old 
woman, and I told her so.” 

Quarren managed to stifle his laughter 
for a moment, but his sense of the ludicrous 
was keen, and the scene his fancy evoked 
sent him off into mirth uncontrollable. 

Westguard eyed him gloomily; ominous 
clouds poured from “The Weather-breeder.”’ 
“Perhaps it’s funny,” he said, “‘but she and 
I cannot stand each other, and this time 
it’s all off for keeps. I told her if she sent 
me another check I’d send it back. That 
settles it, doesn’t it?”’ 

“You're foolish, Karl.” 

“Never mind. If I can’t keep myself 
alive in an untrammeled and self-respecting 
exercise of my profession—” His voice 
ended in a gurgling growl. Then, as though 
the recollections of his injuries at the hands 
of his aunt still stung him, he reared up in 
his chair. “Chrysos Lacy,” he roared, 
“is a sweet, innocent girl—not a bale 
of fashionable merchandise! Besides,” he 





“T don’t agree with you. By the way, it’s 
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taken by—by Mrs. Leeds.” 

Quarren slowly raised his eyes. 

“T was,” insisted Westguard sulkily; 
“and I proved myself an ass by saying so 
tomy aunt. Why in Heaven’s name I was 
idiot enough to go and tell her, I don’t know. 
Perhaps I had a vague idea that she would 
be so delighted that she’d give me several 
tons of helpful advice.” 

“Did shel She came back at me with 
Chrysos Lacy, I tell you! And when I 
merely smiled and attempted to wave 
away the suggestion, she flew into a passion, 
called me down, cursed me out—you know 
her language isn’t always in good taste—and 
then she ordered me to keep away from Mrs. 
Leeds—as though I ever hung around any 
woman’s skirts! I’m no Squire of Dames. 
IT tell you, Rix, I was mad clear through. 
So I told her that I’d marry Mrs. Leeds the 
first chance I got.” 

“Don’t talk about her that way,’ re- 
monstrated Quarren pleasantly. 

“About whom? My aunt?” 

“T didn’t mean your aunt.” 

“Oh. About Mrs. Leeds. Why not? 
She’s the most attractive woman I[ ever 
met.” 5 

“Very well. But don’t talk about mar- 
rying her—as though you had merely to 
suggest it to her. You know, after all, 
Mrs. Leeds may have ideas of her own.” 

“Probably she has,” admitted West- 
guard sulkily. ‘I don’t imagine she’d care 
for a man of my sort. Why do you suppose 
she went off on that cruise with Langly 
Sprowl?” 

Quarren said, gravely, “I have no idea, 
what reasons Mrs. Leeds has for doing 
anything.” 

“You correspond.” 

“Who said so?” 

“My aunt.” 

Quarren flushed up, but said nothing. 

Westguard, oblivious of his annoyance, 
and enveloped in a spreading cloud of 
tobacco, went on: “Of course if you don’t 
know, J don’t. But, by the same token, 
my aunt was in a towering rage when she 
heard that Langly had Mrs. Leeds aboard 
the Yulan.” , 

“What!” said the other sharply. 

“She swore like a trooper, and called 
Langly all kinds of impolite names. Said 
she’d trim him if he ever tried any of his 
tricks around Mrs. Leeds.” 


added in a modified tone, “I was rather 
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“What tricks? What does she mean by 
tricks?” 

“Oh, I suppose she meant any of his 
blackguardly philandering. ‘There isn’t a 
woman living on whom he is afraid to try 
his hatchet-faced blandishments.” 

Quarren dropped back into the depths of 
his armchair. Presently his rigid muscles 
relaxed. He said coolly, “I don’t think 
Langly Sprowl is likely to misunderstand 
Mrs. Leeds.”’ 

“That depends,” said Westguard. “He’s 
a rotten specimen, even if he is my cousin. 
And he knows I think so.” 

A few minutes later O’Hara sauntered 
in. He had been riding in the park, and his 
boots and spurs were shockingly muddy. 

“Who is this Sir Charles Mallison, any- 
way?” he asked, using the decanter and 
then squirting his glass full of carbonic. 
“Ts it true that he’s goin’ to marry that 
charmin’ Mrs. Leeds? I'll break his bally 
Sassenach head for him! Dll—” 

“The rumor was contradicted in this 
morning’s paper,” said Quarren coldly. 

O’Hara drank pensively. “I see that 
Langly Sprowl is messin’ about, too. Mrs. 
Ledwith had better hurry up out there 
in Reno—or wherever she’s gettin’ her 
divorce. I saw Chet Ledwith ridin’ in the 
park. Dankmere was with him. Funny he 
doesn’t seem to lose any caste by sellin’ his 
wife to Sprowl.” 

“The whole thing is a filthy mess,” 
growled Westguard; “‘let it alone.” 

“Why don’t you make a novel about it?” 
inquired O’Hara. 

“Because, you dub! I don’t use real 
episodes or living people!” roared West- 
guard; “newspapers and a few chumps to 
the contrary!” 

“So!—so-o!”’ said O’Hara soothingly— 
““whoa—steady, boy!” And he pretended 
to rub down Westguard, hissing the while 
as do grooms when currying. 

“Anybody who tells the truth about 
social conditions in any section of human 
society is always regarded as a liar,”’ said 
Westguard. ‘‘Not that I have any desire 
to do it, but if I should ever write a novel 
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dealing with social conditions in any fash- 
ionable set, I’d be disbelieved.” 

“You would be if you devoted your 
attention to fashionable scandals only,” 
said Quarren. 

“Why? Aren’t there plenty of scanda- 
lous—”’ 

“Plenty. But no more than in any other 
set or coterie; not as many as there are 
among more ignorant people. Virtue far 
outbalances vice among us; a novel, prop- 
erly proportioned, ought to show that. If’ 
it doesn’t, it’s misleading.” 

“Supposing,” said Westguard, “that I 
were indecent enough to show up my aunt 
in fiction. Nobody would believe her pos- 
sible.” ; 

“T sometimes doubt her even now,” 
observed O’Hara, grinning. 

Quarren said, “Count up the unpleasant 
characters in your own social vicinity, 
Karl—just to prove to yourself that there 
are really very few.” 

“There is Langly—and my aunt—and 
the Lester Calderas—and the Ledwiths—” 

“Go on!” 

Westguard laughed. 
the list,”’ he said. 

“Tt does. Also I dispute the list,” said 
Quarren. 

“Cyrille Caldera is a pippin,’”’ remarked 
O’Hara sentimentally. 

“What about Mary Ledwith? Is any- 
body here inclined to sit in judgment?” 

“T,” said Westguard grimly. 

ies Why?” 

“Divorce is a dirty business.” 

“Oh. You'd rather she put up with 
Chester?—the sort of man who was weak 
enough to let her go?” 

“Tal” 

“Get out, you old Roundhead!”’ said 
Quarren, laughing. He rose, laid his hand 
lightly on Westguard’s shoulder in passing, 
and went up-stairs to his room, where he 
wrote a long letter to Strelsa; and then 
destroyed it. Then he lay down, covering 
his boyish head with his arms. When Lacy 
came in he saw him lying on the bed, and 
thought he was asleep. 


“T guess that ends 
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THE NEW ADVENTURES OF 


Get - Rich - Quick Wallingford 


Four million nine hundred and ten thousand people read the Wallingford story last month—that’s a 
laugh around the world—and more will read it this month. ‘The magazine is going into the far cor- 
ners of the earth, and is getting thicker wherever it goes as readers learn—and tell—that it is made 


up each month of the best stories and pictures that money can buy—stories by the big writers whose 


names are synonymous with good work, pictures by the artists who are in universal demand. A list 
of big names means a big list of stories worth reading, and in any list the name of George Randolph 
Chester indicates something to be turned to at once. ‘This month the sun, which helped J. Rufus to 
some easy money with the sun engine at Cinderburg, does him an equally good turn at Atlantic City 


By George Randolph Chester 


Author of ‘‘Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” ‘‘The Cash Intrigue.” ete. 


Illustrated by Charles E. Chambers 


GAUNT man with a wayward mus- 
tache, a wad of plug in his cheek, 
and an insatiable thirst for miscel- 
laneous information, turned his 

back to the beautiful ocean and chewed, 
in perplexity, while he watched a copper- 
skinned Irishman preparing the soil for a 
twenty-foot tulip-bed. 

“What you diggin’?” he finally called 
down into the waste of yellow.sand. 

The earnest digger straightened up, and 
studied the seeker after knowledge. Decid- 
ing that the man was entitled to the truth, 
he gave it to him. “Dirt,” he replied, and 
went right on excavating. 

The inquirer spat meditatively, and 
leaned both arms against the rail. “Smart 
Aleck,” he commented, but entirely with- 
out rancor. 

A tall, thin man, wearing a black mus- 
tache, a black Prince Albert, and a shiny 
black silk hat, came swinging along in com- 
pany with a short, chunky young man who 
wore thick glasses. 

“Pipe the lollop, Polly,” urged the black- 
mustached one, stopping abruptly as he 
noted the interested spectator. 

“He’s not a lollop, Blackie; he’s a gook,” 
protested Paul Pollet. 

“Lollop,” insisted Blackie. ‘He makes 
me homesick. I haven’t seen a specimen 
like that since the old county-fair days, 
when they used to bet that they knew the 
location of the little pea better than the art- 
ist who put it there.” 

“Gook,” declared Paul firmly. ‘A lollop 
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begs for his money back, but a gook fights. 
This gink’s a gook.”’ 

“Bet you two dollars’ worth of salt-water 
taffy, the loser to pay for it and eat it,” 
offered Blackie. 

“You're on,” accepted Paul immediately. 
“How do we decide?” 

“Disturb him,” explained Blackie, and 
walking straight up to the citizen from 
the near-by wilds, he abruptly lifted the 
stranger’s elbow. ‘You must not lean on 
this rail,’’ he sternly commanded. 

“Why not?” asked the man with the 
bulging cheek, and Paul felt a faint thrill of 
hope. 

“Because I said so,” returned Blackie, 
and edged forward an inch. 

“Oh,” remarked the man, blinking, and 
removed first his other elbow and then his 
entire person from the forbidden rail. 

“You win,” granted Paul, eying the 
stranger indignantly. 

That gentleman had stepped away a 
couple of paces, and now stood contemplat- 
ing Blackie hungrily. ‘Say, mister,” he 
presently ventured, “what’s bein’ dug 
there?” 

“That’s the entrance to the tunnel,” 
Blackie promptly told him. 

“Oh,” blinked the stranger. “What 
tunnel?” 

“Just think of that, Polly; he doesn’t 
know,” Blackie protested to his companion. 
“T thought everybody in Atlantic City 

would know by this morning about the won- 
derful new sun baths.” 
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“Sun baths?” feebly repeated the trav- 
eler. ‘‘ You said sun baths?” 

‘Sun baths,” reiterated Blackie solemnly. 
“The largest and most elaborately luxurious 
in the world,” and he leaned his back 
against the rail, resting comfortably 
on both elbows. 

The man rubbed the 
bridge of his nose in 
perplexity. ‘‘ Excuse me,” 
he hesitated, as he mechan- 
ically watched young Pollet 
lean, with the careless grace 
of a sawed-off, chunky 
man, along so much of the 
rail as he could cover with- 
out slipping. “If it’sa 
sun bath, what’s the 
use of a tunnel?” 

“To get to it,” 
Paul volunteered, 
catching Blackie’s 
idea with enthu- 
siasm. “Thebaths 
are to be out 
there,” and he 
waved anarm com- x 
prehensively in the 
direction of the wide, 
wide ocean. 

“Oh,”’ commented 
the stranger, looking 
out at the billowy 
waves. “On the 
water?” 

“Under the 
water,” Blackie 
corrected him. : 
“A gigantic bath- 4 
house, encased in } 
glass, will be built 
out there be- 
neath the low- 
tide level, and a 


Os 


tremendous elec- .. Get off o° that rail!” shouted 


tric plant, to be the laborer in the pit, look- 
supplied by a ing up apprehensively at 
wave motor, will the sagging support 
heat the ocean. 

There will be palm-gardens and fountains 
and little singing birds beneath the surface 
of the briny deep, and the rays of the sun, 
filtered down through the blue waters, will 
restore to tired and jaded nerves the snap 
and tune of bounding health. There will 
be magnificent dining-parlors, where guests 
in loose robes of ancient Greece—” 
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“Get off o’ that 
rail!’ shouted the 
laborer in the pit, 
looking up appre- 

nensively at the sag- 
ging support. 

“You are quite right, 
Mike,” said Blackie forgiv- 
ingly. “I fine myself one cigar for 

disobeying my own orders,” and, 
taking a cigar from his pocket, he 
dropped it over the rail. 

The foreman of the works below 

picked it up and smelled it and 
stuck it through the band of his cap. 

‘All right, boss,” he grinned. “Is this 

bath-house tunnel to be finished with fres- 

coed cement or tiling?” 

“You may line it with marble, Mike,” 
directed Blackie loftily, and went on describ- 
ing the magnificent subaqueous bath-house. 


II 
J. Rurus WALLINGFORD, with an expres- 
sion on his face of a hungry mastiff watching 
a goose, stood, in grumpy loneliness, at the 
bar of the Surf Hotel when Blackie and Paul 
Pollet, the latter chewing vigorously, came 
in upon him. 
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“Where have you expert side-steppers 
been?” he demanded. 

“Kidding around, and listening to the 
wild waves,” replied Blackie cheerily. 
“We were afraid it might make you nervous 
if we stuck around while you looked up that 
missing luggage.” 

“Oh, you were,” retorted Wallingford. 
“Well, I was so nervous about it that [ left 
it for you todo. What makes Polly bulge 
so?” 

“‘Salt-water taffy,” confessed Paul, trying 
to be happy about it. “Have some. It’s 
fine,” and he placed a little pink box of it on 
the bar, hospitably removing the lid. 

“No, you don’t!” interrupted Blackie 
sternly, capturing the box as Wallingford 
was about to sample its contents. “You 
have to curb your unselfish impulses here, 
Crackers.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Paul, taking out 
a piece of the taffy and replacing the lid, but 
retaining the box in his hand because he had 
no place to put it. He was fairly lumpy 
with similar packages; two in his hip 
pockets, two in his inner coat pockets, two 
in the side pockets, and one in the breast 
pocket of his overcoat; eight in all. “I 
wouldn’t be stingy for worlds, Jim, but it’s 
a bet.” 

“T said a boob was a lollop, and he said 
the gink was a gook,” explained Blackie. 
“You’re a slow host, Jim,” and he mo- 
tioned to the bartender. ‘How have you 
been amusing yourself?” 

Wallingford’s big pink face lost its gloomy 
expression, and he chuckled. ‘Restraining 
myself from joining the party,” he con- 
fessed, in a confidential tone and with an 
almost imperceptible jerk of the head 
toward the padded alcove bevond the end of 
the bar, where a group of middle-aged men, 
who looked as if they had earned the right 
to the mad luxury, were mixing carbonated 
water with their champagne and trying to 
drink less than anybody else. 

Blackie made a hasty but comprehensive 
inspection of the quietly animated crowd. 
“Nothing doing,” he softly observed. 
“This is a pleasure trip in honor of my elec- 
tion as reform mayor of Tarryville, and no 
one is to talk shop.” He gave another 
glance at the furrow-browed gentlemen. 
“No matter how tempting,’ he added. 

“Financiers from the wealthy Middle 
West,”’ mused the chunky ex-reporter. 
“The home papers are mysterious to-day.” 














“You're trying to duck that taffy,” 
Blackie reminded him. 

“Excuse me,” apologized Paul, and 
sought out a piece with the teaberry flavor. 

Blackie, noting the vast variety of flavors 
printed on the wrappers of the candy, was 
about to prepare an elaborate taffy menu 
for him when his ear caught certain words 
which acted on him like a magic formula. 

“Hundred thousand dollars,” were the 
words he heard, and the man who uttered 
them, a gray-haired chap with a particularly 
healthy complexion, never smiled. 

The conversation at the bar ceased abso- 
lutely. Paul Pollet, having denuded his 
teaberry taffy of its wrapper, paused with 
it just at the entrance to his open mouth. 
Wallingford had been in the act of lifting a 
drink, but he held it suspended in mid-air. 

“Don’t figure it that way, Nayler,” pro- 
tested the man with the thin nose and the 
wrinkled eyes. “‘There’s ten of us here, and 
I move that we split the half-million equally. 
Any one of us can arrange for a fifty-thou- 
sand-dollar investment.”’ 

Blackie stared sadly into the weathered- 
oak alcove for a moment, then he turned 
and tiptoed stealthily out of the bar, mo- 
tioning Polly and Wallingford to follow him. 

“T had to leave there or handcuff my- 
self,” he admitted. 

“What do those captains of industry 
intend to do with their half-million of real 
money, Jim?” 

“Build an Atlantic City hotel, for social 
prestige at home,’’ chuckled Wallingford. 
“Each family plans to reserve an ocean-front 
suite by the year, and talk about it between 
trips at the Wildwood Whist Club.” 

“Half a million, cash,” commented 
Blackie, annoyed with himself for remem- 
bering it. ‘Is there no place where we can 
have a vacation from boobs?” 

“Not in Atlantic City,” decided Walling- 
ford with a sigh. 


Til 


“Stincy!” chided Violet Bonnie, in the 
elaborate corner parlor of the mayor’s exten- 
sive suite. ‘‘You sit there with enough salt- 
water taffy to give the stomachache to a 
whole orphan asylum, and you don’t offer us 
a bite. Stingy!” 

Amid the admiring grins of Blackie and 
J. Rufus, Paul Pollet stalked to the ’phone. 
“Heaven knows I don’t deserve such,” he 
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defended himself. “Nobody in this wide 
world can understand how glad I would be 
to offer you some of this taffy; but it was a 
present from a friend. Far be it from me 
to pike, however,” and, with much impres- 
siveness, he ordered two twenty-five-cent 
boxes of taffy, chiefly teaberry. “Now, I 
may lend each of you 
ladies a box. Is that 
right, Mayor?” 

“Tt’s strictly with- 
in the letter of the 
bet,’’ admitted 
Blackie. 

“T don’t get this,” 
puzzled Violet Bon- 
nie, as she opened 
her box of confec- 
tionery. “Do you, 
Fannie?” 

‘‘Not quite,’ 
laughed Mrs. Wal- 
lingford. “ITamsure, 
however, that noth- 
ing can be charged 
against Paul’s gen- 
erous instincts.” 

“TI take it back 
myself,” confessed 
Violet Bonnie, sur- 
rounding herself 
with cushions and 
turning out all the 
lights but the red 
ones. “TI like this 
hotel, fellows. It’s 
the only one on the 
circuit where they 
hand you enough 
complexion help- 
exs.” 

“Tt’s an old 
dump, but it’s 
good,” agreed Wallingford. ‘It’s right in 
the center of the excitement.” 

“Wait till the new hotel’s built,’”’ laughed 
Blackie. “There are to be pink silk sheets 
in every bedroom.” 

“Another hotel in Atlantic City!” pro- 
tested Mrs. Wallingford. “TI don’t see how 
they could use any more, unless they were 
portable ones which could be brought here 
just for Easter.” 

“This one is to have a flying start,” 
chuckled Wallingford. “It’s to have ten 
floors, and the bay-window suite on each 
floor is already engaged by the year.” 
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“Great Scott! wailed Mr. Twist. “Why, you 
are fairly malignant about the thing“ 


“That cuts out little Violet,” immediately 
decided the mayor’s wife. “If I can’t have 
a bay-window suite I won’t come. Who 
are the members in good standing?” 

“Captains of industry from back home,” 
put in Paul Pollet, looking speculatively at 
a cinnamon-flavored taffy cube and return- 
ing it, with a sigh, to his pocket. 

“They’re here planning the 
stockholders’ parlors and the 
yearly tenants’ private elevator, 
and their wives are with them.” 
“T think that must have 
been the reviewing com- 
mittee whieh inspected 

us as we walked 
through to the eleva- 
tor,” guessed Mrs. 
Wallingford with a 
smile. 

“A solid brigade of 
lorgnettes,” snapped 
Violet Bonnie, who 
had an especial aver- 
sion for these weapons. 
“T don’t like to be 
catty, but—” 

“Let me do it for 
you,” begged the us- 
ually gentle ‘Fannie. 
“They sniffed at us 
when we came in be- 
cause we were too 
plainly dressed, and 
they sniffed at us when 
we went to luncheon 
because we were -too 
well dressed. I’m go- 
ing to sniff back at 
that firing line.” 

In the uproar which 
followed this desper- 
ate announcement, 

the telephone bell rang. 

“Mr. Twist to see Mr. Daw,” announced 
Paul, covering the transmitter with his 
hand. “Anything doing?” 

“Twist,” speculated Blackie, with the 
anxiety he always felt at the mention of an 
unfamiliar name. “ Who’s Twist, Jim?” 

“TI never remember them by name,” 
stated Wallingford. 

“T’ll be right down,” advised Blackie. 

“No, have him up,” suggested Violet 
Bonnie. ‘‘Fannie and I have to dress for 
dinner,anyhow. We’ve figured that we only 
want to stay here two days, but we won’t 
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overlook a change. Come on, Fannie.” 

Mr. Twist proved to be a total stranger, 
a pasty-complexioned man with shiny lips, 
and avarice had screwed his eyes nearly 
shut. He shook hands with Wallingford 
most effusively when he was ushered into 
the room, under the impression that J. 
Rufus was Mr. Daw. 

‘“‘T came up on a strange errand,” he con- 
fessed, with a dry little chuckle. “TI trust 
you will pardon this liberty, because I have 
taken a still greater one.” 

“That’s a reasonable excuse,” agreed 
Wallingford. “TI suppose, in order to square 
the greater liberty, you'll do something 
worse.” 

Mr. Twist laughed as jovially as his 
evaporated nature would permit. “It isn’t 
so bad as all that,” he stated. ‘It’s a very 
simple matter, after all. My man, who 
was down digging the tulip-bed, you know, 
told me that jolly little joke of yours about 
the tunnel and the under-water sun baths.” 

Wallingford looked searchingly across at 
Blackie and Paul Pollet. Those two irre- 
sponsible brats were choking with joy. 

“T see,” he said. ‘“‘It was a good joke, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Too good to keep!” responded Mr. 
Twist enthusiastically. “That’s why I’m 
going to ask you to let me give it to the 
papers and from what my man said of you, 
Mr. Daw, I’m sure that if anybody came 
and asked you about it, you’d be quite will- 
ing to keep up the joke.” 

Blackie Daw, watching Wallingford’s 
eyes, suddenly stopped snickering and sat 
straight up. Paul Pollet, watching Blackie, 
did likewise. 

“T am the grandest little person in the 
world to keep up a joke,” asserted Walling- 
ford. “If you publish this merry little jest 
in the local papers, and somebody should ask 
me about it, how do you want me to carry 
on the laugh?” 

‘““Oh, tell them that you intend to build 
the sun baths, with glass domes under the 
water and palm-gardens and fountains and 
a grill-room and all the other trimmings you 
invented for that farmer this morning.” 

“T see. Great joke, isn’t it?” com- 
mented Wallingford, looking speculatively 
over at Blackie. 

“Well, it’s more than a joke,” admitted 
Mr. Twist, judging that Wallingford was 
not appreciating the comedy as much as he 


go tll our clothes give out; so we don’t dare 










should. ‘Talk like that is good for the 
town.” 

“T believe you,” responded Wallingford, 
studying him acutely. “I’m very strong 
for helping a town; but, aside from that, 
who cashes this joke?” 

Mr. Twist became more juicelessly jovial 
than ever. ‘It’s an ill wind that blows no- 
body any good,” he confessed. ‘Without 
harming you in the least, I might—I say 
just might, remember—reap a. trifling 
advantage from it.” 

“I begin to suspect that’s why you 
called,” remarked Wallingford, now bending 
serious attention to the problem. “Come 
on, Mr. Twist, and tell me all about it. 
You own that property, don’t you?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“You want to sell it.” 

“You are very shrewd,” complimented 
Mr. Twist. 

“T can see a joke so fast I haven’t time to 
laugh at it,” declared Wallingford. “You 
have a possible buyer, and you think that if 
you get this story printed as an on-the-level 
proposition, you can not only bring your 
buyer toa show-down but get a better price.” 

“That is a good guess,” admitted Mr. 
Twist, his hilarity fast fading as he saw the 
impressively quiet earnestness of J. Rufus. 
“‘There’s no harm in that, I hope.” 

“None at all,” granted Wallingford. 
“Not in the least. Only, I don’t see where 
I come in. Who is dickering with you on 
this property?” 

Mr. Twist hesitated, and rubbed his dry 
hands over each other meditatively. 
“You’d scarcely know them, I think. 
They’re some out-of-town people.” 

“Hotel!”” murmured Blackie and Paul 
Pollet in unison, and Wallingford said it 
out loud. 

“T see no reason for concealing the fact 
that I have been discussing the property 
with a hotel syndicate,” assented Mr. Twist 
reluctantly. 

“T’ll not be a party to it,” suddenly de- 
cided Wallingford. 

“T hope that you will,” urged Mr. Twist, 
beginning to be distressed. “I had no 
doubt that you would stand by your little 
joke, since you had carried it so far, and, as a 
matter of fact, I—I—have already given it 
to the papers.” 

Paul Pollet was half-way across the floor 
when Wallingford stopped him. ‘What 
are you going te do, Polly?” he demanded. 
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“Get a-hold of those reporters!’ declared 
Paul indignantly. “If that gaudy little 
fake goes in, you don’t suppose Blackie and 
I are going to allow it to be written by possi- 
ble dubs, do you?” 

“What’s the difference?” retorted Wal- 
lingford. “I shall deny it, anyhow. If 
that story is printed, I shall state that my 
engineers report the property to be under- 
laid with quicksand.” 

“Great Scott!” wailed Mr. Twist, exud- 
ing. ‘Why, you are fairly malignant about 
the thing.”’ 

“You have taken an unwarranted lib- 
erty,” sternly charged Wallingford. “What 
has been your best offer on that property?” 

“Seventy thousand,” stated the crest- 
fallen Twist. 

“You mean that was your best offer,” cor- 
rected Wallingford. ‘‘You’d be tickled to 
death to sell it for fifty, spot cash.” 

“No, I wouldn’t,” denied Mr. Twist, with 
such instant vigor as to carry conviction. 
‘“Here’s what I would be willing to do, 
though. If, by your sticking to this story, 
I can make the sale at seventy thousand, I 
wouldn’t mind handing you a present of 
five thousand.” 

“That is, you’d be willing to split your 
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During one whole night Paul and Blackie sat snickering and chuckling over this marvel of description, 
which could have been illustrated only with fireworks 
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extra profits,’ surmised Wallingford. 
“There’s nothing doing, Mr. Twist. I 
couldn’t obtain my consent to help you skin 
some utter strangers. Can you furnish a 
clear title to that property?” 

“As clean as a snowflake,” swore Mr. 
Twist. 

““How’s the site, boys?” asked Walling- 
ford of the mischief-makers. 

““Swell,”’ they answered, in unison. 

“Why, Jim,” supplemented Blackie, “‘it’s 
the only available hotel site in the busy sec- 
tion. It’s small, but it’s right up here in the 
next block, fronting the very finest part of 
the Atlantic Ocean. It’s—” 

“That'll do,’ warned Wallingford. 

“T think it’s full of crabs, though,” hastily 
corrected Blackie. 

Wallingford paid no attention to this 
radical objection. He was deep in thought. 
Presently he produced a check-book and a 
fountain pen, and wrote in the former with 
thelatter. “Here is something very pretty, 
Mr. Twist,” he observed. “I’ve left a blank 
space for you to fill in your own initials. 
It’s yours. Keep it.” 

“Fifty-seven thousand five hundred,” 
read Mr. Twist. “I have not consented to 
this figure for my property.” 
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“Let’s go fix up that deed,” suggested 
Wallingford, rising. ‘I have figured to the 
cent just how much you would take to close, 
and that’sit. If you don’t want that check, 
give it back,” and he reached out his hand 
for it. 

Mr. Twist hastily drew the check away. 
“Of course nothing is concluded until I 
have verified this draft,” he cautiously 
stated. “By the way, it is signed Walling- 
ford in place of Daw.” 

“We'll do a little telegraphing at the 
desk as we go out,” Wallingford assured 
him. ‘Daw is only my nom-de-kid.” 

Mr. Twist followed him very thought- 
fully to the door. “I believe you’ve out- 
played me,” he complained. “I declare I 
believe your bath-house project is bona 
fide.” 

“That check looks like it, doesn’t it?” 
queried Wallingford. “The boys merely 
indulged in a bit of premature talk.” 

As they went out the door, chunky little 
Paul Pollet was leaning against the wall with 
one elbow, and shouting to the hotel tele- 
phone operator, ‘‘Say, Bessie, give me the 
local papers quick, please!” 


IV 


THE fancy writers on the.local papers, 
good as they were, received some new tips 
from the effervescent Paul Pollet. With 
the weird imagination of a Poe, the joyous 
spirit of a Stockton, the poetic instincts of a 
Stevenson, the lurid facility of a circus 
poster-writer, and the assistance of Blackie 
Daw, he builded, beneath the bounding bil- 
lows, a spaciously splendid world of wonders, 
a marvelous mansion of languorous luxury, 
a peerless palace of gorgeous grandeur per- 
spectived with a panoramic pageantry of 
palms, and permeated, in short, with a pas- 
sionate paroxysm of alluring alliteration. 

During one whole night, while Wallingford 
escorted the ladies back to Tarryville, Paul 
and Blackie sat snickering and chuckling 
over this marvel of description, which could 
have been illustrated only with fireworks; 
but the astute Wallingford, on his return, 
added a few lines which were not at all allit- 
erative, but carried a business stinger of 
some value. He intimated that, since the 
bath company would use its highly valuable 
and recently acquired property only for an 
ornate entrance to the wonderful under- 
water palace, a subsidiary company might 





possibly be formed to erect a mammoth 
hotel in connection. 

Thomas J. Nayler, heading a committee 
of three, called on Wallingford within one 
hour after the publication of that literary 
masterpiece, and was most cordial. ‘At 
first we feared you had stolen a march on 
us,” he confessed; ‘“‘but, after thoroughly 
digesting what we could learn of your pro- 
ject, we have come to the conclusion that 
our interests are identical. Our friendly 
little syndicate had contemplated building 
a small but exclusive hotel on that site, and I 
do not see why we should not plan to do so.” 

“You'll not find me difficult to talk with,” 
promised Wallingford. ‘I don’t mind con- 
fessing that your presence here at this time 
seems almost providential.” 

“Naturally,” agreed Mr. Nayler, admir- 
ing the flawless pinkness of Wallingford’s 
round face. ‘It saves you the distraction of 
forming and engineering a hotel company.” 

“That is, if we can come to satisfactory 
terms,” smiled Wallingford. ‘How large 
a company do you propose to form?” 

“Half a million dollars, fully paid in,” re- 
plied Mr. Nayler with quiet and entirely 
unassumed nonchalance. 

Wallingford nodded with equal noncha- 
lance. “You may have to increase your 
capitalization before you are through,” he 
suggested; ‘“‘but, for that matter, the Nep- 
tune Sun Bath Company will probably have 
to do likewise. It, however, owns its own 
ground, which is unencumbered, and can 
offer you a ninety-nine-year lease.” 

“On what terms?” inquired Mr. Nayler, 
smiling encouragingly at the thin-nosed 
man on his left, and at the angular-jawed 
man on his right. 

“T’ll give you the same termsI would have 
proposed to a company of my own raising,” 
returned Wallingford. ‘First, you will 
agree to deposit one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, in trust, as a guarantee that you will 
build a hotel on this site to cost not less than 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars.” 

Mr. Nayler looked at his two associates 
dubiously. ‘What about that, Poynter?” 
he asked of the thin-nosed man. 

“Well,” considered Mr. Poynter, his 
much-wrinkled eyes twinkling, “if nothing 
else, the provision proves to me that Mr. 
Wallingford is a good man of business.” 

“Move we table the provision until we 
hear the rest of it,’ recommended the man 
with the angular jaw. 
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“Second,” went on Wallingford, accept- 
ing that thoughtful suggestion without a 
comment, ‘‘we shall require the hotel com- 
pany to incorporate, in its building, a spa- 
cious entrance, with cloak-rooms, as an 
adjunct to the bath company’s tunnel; the 
bath company’s construction expense to be- 
gin at the front line of the building.” 

“No argument on that. What’s next?” 
inquired the angular-jawed man, edging his 
chair forward. 

“Next,” continued Wallingford; ‘we 
would prefer to have the hotel company 
take up an approximate one-third, or say 
fifteen hundred shares out of five thousand, 
of the bath company’s stock in exchange for 
a like valuation of the hotel company’s 
stock.” 

The gentlemen of the committee looked 
at each other speculatively. 

“Well, Hittam?” queried the chairman. 

“We'll take that up later,” decided the 
angular-jawed man. 

“That’s about all,” concluded Walling- 
ford. ‘These tentative conditions dis- 
cussed and disposed of, the bath company 
would offer the hotel company a ninety- 
nine-year lease, at six per cent. of the 
present valuation of the unimproved 
property.” 

Mr. Hittam hitched his chair straight 
into the center of the group. “Now 
we're getting to a tangible basis,” 
he declared with the eager interest 
of a-connoisseur. ‘That six per 
cent. sounds harmless, but 
what is the present valua- 
tion of the site?” 

“Two hundred thousand 
dollars,” stated Walling- 
ford with calm satisfaction 
and glanced over 
to the corner of the 
room where a tall, 
thin gentleman 
and a stubby one 
with thick specta- 
cles sat in tempo- 
rary oblivion, the 
short one eating 
taffy. 

“T thought so,”’ 
commented Mr. 
Hittam, glorying 
so much in his 


penetration that 
he almost seemed 
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glad of the price. “I knew that there was a 
switchback clause in it somewhere. Yes- 
terday morning that property could have 
been bought for fifty-five or sixty thousand 
dollars. 

‘Quite so,” agreed Wallingford. “TI paid 
fifty-seven thousand five hundred for it 
myself, but, last night, I made a bona-fide 
sale of it to the Neptune Sun Bath Company 
at two hundred thousand.” 

“Tn stock of the company?” guessed Mr. 
Hittam, whose own stock was now soaring. 

“Tn stock 
of the 
com- 





























Mr. Poynter paused for a word with Mr. Wal- 
lingford alone. “If I only had a son like 


you!” he observed with twinkling eyes 
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pany,” repeated Wallingford. ‘The appre- 
ciation in value is only normal and reason- 
able, in view of the immediate use to which 
the property is to be turned.” 

“What’s the capitalization of your com- 
pany?” inquired Mr. Hittam, holding up a 
cross-examining forefinger. 

“The same as yours,” returned Walling- 
ford; “half a million—only fifty per cent. 
paid in, however.” 

“Fifty per cent.,” figured Hittam; “and 
two hundred thousand of your two hundred 
and fifty is represented by the property. 
That leaves you only fifty thousand cash.” 

“It’s in the treasury,” Wallingford in- 
formed him, with a smile. ‘While the 
Neptune Sun Bath Company is still waiting 
for its charter from the state, it is, neverthe- 
less, fully organized and ready for business.” 

Hittam turned to his fellow committee- 
men. “A hundred and forty thousand 
water in a two hundred and fifty thousand 
paid in valuation.” 

“By no means,” protested Wallingford. 
“T won’t stand for that. The hundred and 
forty thousand, which you call water, is an 
actual and normal increase in property 
worth.” 

Mr. Hittam arose. “It’s a marvelous 
piece of work,” he complimented Walling- 
ford. “From the way you mention the vari- 
ous articles of this proposed agreement, I 
take it that we have received an ultima- 
tum.” > 

“Practically,” Wallingford smilingly as- 
sured him. “If I form the hotel company 
myself, I shall impose exactly those terms. 
They are not at all unreasonable, if you 
study them over. The appreciation in prop- 
erty value is real, and would occur under 
your management as well as mine. The 
hundred thousand I require you to place in 
a trust fund is only a proper precaution that 
delay or failure on your part does not hinder 
our operations, and it may be used in mak- 
ing the final payments on the building. The 
exchange of stock will be, I think, of vast 
benefit to both companies, in forming a 
community of interests.” 

The chairman of the committee smoothed 
back his snow-white hair and resumed his 
post of honor. ‘We shall take up this en- 
tire matter in a meeting of the proposed 
stockholders of the hotel company, and hold 
a further conference with you,” he promised. 

Long-nosed Mr. Poynter paused for a 
word with Wallingford alone. “If I only 


had a son like you!” he observed with twink- 
ling eyes. 

“T’ll meet you in the bar by and by,” 
chuckled Wallingford. 

Blackie and Paul came out of their trance 
as the committee left the room. 

“T couldn’t keep track of that with a 
score-board, Jim,” confessed Blackie, while 
Paul chewed slowly and painfully on a cyl- 
inder of sassafras-flavored taffy; “but I 
gather this much, and it pains me: you’re 
preparing to engage in an actual construc- 
tion deal.” 

“We’ve no time to monkey,” returned 
Wallingford, looking at his watch. “‘We 
have to get busy with an architect.” 


V 


Durinc the time in which energetic 
lawyers slammed through incorporation 
papers for the Neptune Sun Bath Company 
and the Neptune Hotel Company, a huge 
display-board appeared on the Neptune site, 
bearing brilliantly colored sketches of the 
entrance to the baths, the tunnel, the palm- 
room, the grill-room, and the various other 
glass-domed chambers of that fanciful 
structure, all tinted with the soft blue light 
of the sea. 

Paul did some conscientious work for the 
Neptune Hotel Company also; and pres- 
ently gave entertaining descriptions of the 
new caravansary to the papers, adding beau- 
tifully picturesque drawings of the exterior 
and interior to the bath company’s display. 
The completely organized companies held 
their joint meeting and signed their mutual 
lease, and formed the trust fund, and ex- 
changed specimens of their capital stock. 

Then the blow fell. Next morning’s 
papers contained more interesting reading 
than any which Paul Pollet had previously 
provided. This time he turned his atten- 
tion to the social features of the proposed 
new bath establishment. The baths, pri- 
marily, were to be for the relief of the nerve- 
racked and the fagged and the jaded. The 
quiet soothing treatment of the blue light 
rays was to restore tone and health to those 
who had lived over-well, and the treatment 
was to consist in absolute freedom. All day 
long the patients were to spend their time 
in the exhilarating artificial ozone of the 
under-water palace, were to bask in the fil- 
tered sunlight, were to be unhampered of 
limb, and furnished wicn licht amusements, 
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such as eating and drinking and music and 

dancing; and it was hinted that, in place of 
being a bore, the cure was one which would 
be sought by wealthy luxury-lovers for its 
gaiety alone. In substantiation of this, it 
was stated that the steward of the Neptune 
Sun Bath Company had contracted for the 
largest, finest, and most complete supply of 
vintage champagne in the world! 

“Great Jerusalem!” exploded wedge- 
jawed Hittam. “How and why did you 
ever permit such an atrocious story as that 
to creep into print?”’ 

“Why atrocious?” inquired Wallingford. 
“Tt’s the sort of a place I propose to run.”’ 

“You actually sanctioned it, then?” and 
Hittam looked to the chairman of his com- 
mittee for backing. 

“Tt’s an outrage!” pronounced Mr. Nay- 
ler, his pink face flushing red. 

“Certainly, I sanctioned it,” Wallingford 
dispassionately said. ‘I consider it splen- 
did business publicity. We'll have the live 
spenders here, from all over the universe, 
immediately following every spree.” 

“The Neptune Hotel Company does not 
want that sort of patronage,” Mr. Hittam 
angrily insisted. ‘It wants the respectable 
moneyed class.” 

“Respectable people don’t spend enough,” 
asserted Wallingford. ‘These plans, as out- 
lined, are my own, and they’re going to stick. 
I’m not in this business for my health, and 
any night my patients don’t absorb ten 
cases of champagne I’ll complain to the 
authorities.” 

The committee adjourned immediately 
and repaired to the padded alcove of the 
Surf Hotel bar, where it joined the balance 
of the hotel company’s stockholders, and 
held a heated indignation meeting. 

“We're stung!” declared Hittam. “I 
understand now why this infernal Walling- 
ford made us put up a hundred-thousand- 
dollar guarantee fund. He wanted to make 
sure of having a hotel to feed his resort for 
jaded sports.” 

“The worst of it is, we hold stock in his 
company,” commented Nayler. 

“Not enough,” responded Hittam; “ or‘ 
we'd outvote him and run his bath estab- 
lishment on a less hilarious basis. It’s a 
good enough scheme.”’ 

Mr. Hittam rose sharply from his seat at 
the inner end of the table. “Pollet!” he 
called abruptly. ‘Come over here.”’ 

Paul Pollet, taking a gloomy drink by 
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himself, and masticating slowly on a piece of 
peppermint taffy, stalked over to the table 
and viewed the world with disfavor. “Just 
had my allowance of alcohol, thanks,” he 
reported. 

“You don’t need anything to fire your 
imagination,” charged Hittam. ‘‘Why did 
you pen that atrocious description of the 
Neptune Sun Bath cure?” 

“T ask myself why,” returned Paul, sor- 
rowfully wiping his eye-glasses, and weigh- 
ing, with a sigh, his last box of taffy. “I 
have been conscience-stricken all morning, 
I have quarreled with J. Rufus Wallingford, 
and I wish I was out of the game. I had 
respectable parents.” 

“They missed fire in your training,” re- 
torted Hittam. 

“How is the stock distributed?” inquired 
the quiet little statistician in the corner. 

“You hold fifteen hundred shares, Mr. 
Wallingford owns fifteen hundred, an office- 
boy and a butler each hold one share, and 
Mr. Daw and myself hold nine hundred and 
ninety-nine each.” 

“Nine hundred and ninety-nine,” figured 
the little man in the corner. ‘With our 
fifteen hundred, we would have within two 
shares of control. Would you like to sell 
your stock, Mr. Pollet?” 

“T’d just push a wheel-chair from here to 
Philadelphia and back to find the man with 
the money,” responded Mr. Pollet bitterly. 

“How much do you want for your stock?’”’ 
asked Hittam. 

“Seventy.” 

“Your indignation does not affect the 
market value of your investment, I notice,” 
observed the fat member of the party. 

“Not so you could notice it,” confessed 
Pollet. ‘I don’t care much for money, but 
I think I could learn.” 

“‘Hold on a minute,” counseled the statis- 
tician. “Mr. Pollet’s shares wouldn’t give 
us control, anyway.” 

“We might secure the two odd shares held 
by the dummy directors,” suggested Nayler 
hopefully. 

The nasal laugh of Mr. Poynter discounted 
that idea. ‘“You’d find a string to those 
two shares,” he avowed. 

“Possibly Mr. Daw might be induced to 
vote with us,” again hopefully interjected 
the optimistic Mr. Nayler. 

““No chance,” scorned Mr. Pollet disdain- 
fully. ‘Blackie Daw and Jim Wallingford 
are firm friends.” 
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“Then I think I’ll see Mr. Daw,”’ decided 
Mr. Poynter, his eyes twinkling. ‘Where 
do you suppose I’d find him?” 

“Down in the billiard-room, playing Kelly 
pool for two bits a cue and ten-cent set- 
backs,” advised Paul, with a grin. “He 
was three forty ahead of the game when I 
left him.” 

Gaunt and thin-nosed Mr. Poynter, look- 
ing like a retired preacher who had taken up 
farming, wandered down into the billiard- 
room and found Blackie in his shirt-sleeves, 
with four firm friends whom he had not 
known at breakfast-time. 

“Just at the right minute, Lemuel,” 
hailed Blackie. ‘Takea stick and trail in.” 

“Don’t care if I do,” replied the awkward- 
looking Poynter, who, with his wide- 
brimmed hat, looked as much out of place in 
there as a bathing-suit at a sleig ing party. 

Blackie inspected the new player as he 
chalked his cue, and introduced him to the 
gathering. “Boys, I’m afraid I’ll have to 
apologize for this,” he explained. “I never 
played with Mr. Poynter, but I believe he’s 
a ringer.” 

“T haven’t played for years,” stated 
Poynter, casting his eye speculatively on the 
edges of the cushions. They seemed a trifle 
worn. e 

“Then it’s all off,” sighed Blackie. 

“T don’t see what you’re kicking about,” 
remonstrated the man with the lumpy 
biceps, as he prepared to break. “We'd 
rather give some of our money to a stranger 
than have you take it all.” 

The game now being fairly in progress, 
Poynter leaned against the adjoining table, 
by the side of Blackie. 

“Mr. Daw, I’d like to buy about ten 
shares of your bath company stock,” he 
bluntly suggested. 

“Couldn’t think of it,” immediately re- 
plied Blackie. 

“T hadn’t any idea that you would,” went 
on Poynter. “I suppose that you are, also, 
voting with Mr. Wallingford on every propo- 
sition.” 

“Certainly,” admitted Blackie. “Jim 
Wallingford is a friend of mine.” 

“Then I suppose that you approve of 
his policy, as outlined in this morning’s 
papers?” 

“Not for a minute,” Blackie assured him. 
“T think it’s rotten.” 

“Still you would vote with him to sustain 
that policy?” 














“Naturally,” replied Blackie, watching 
the highball enthusiast of the party miss 
his shot by about a foot. ‘As I said before, 
Jim Wallingford and I are firm friends,” and, 
it being his turn, he stepped forward, pock- 
eted the three and four balls, and banked 
unsuccessfully for the hidden five. 

Mr. Poynter walked up to the table and 
surveyed the layout. He shifted his angle 
of view, and gave the assortment some 
interested study. “Gentlemen,” he an- 
nounced, “I don’t mind confessing that my 
ball is the fourteen,”’ and thereupon he pro- 
ceeded, with great delicacy, to pick off all 
the intervening balls, from the five up, re- 
moved four of them from the corner pocket 
to make room, deposited the fourteen neatly 
in a vacant net, collected a quarter from each 
man, and returned to Blackie. 

“You will, however, sell out your entire 
holdings?” he guessed. 

“At seventy,” responded Blackie. 
“Aren’t you going to play any more?” 

“No, I think not,” decided Poynter with a 
quiet smile. “TI’ll buy a drink with my ill- 
gotten gains, however; then I have to at- 
tend a business meeting.” 

He walked back up into the lobby pres- 
ently, and found Paul Pollet moodily study- 
ing eight pieces of paper-stuck taffy. 

“T don’t suppose youd sell ten shares of 
your bath company stock?” he proposed. 

“Oh, no,” returned Paul. “If I sell at 
all, I want to break my entire connection 
with the company.” 

“T guessed it,” replied Poynter, and went 
back to the padded alcove, where the indig- 
nation was still going around in a highly 
incandescent circle. 

“Well, gentlemen, I have it all figured out 
what we are to do,” he cheerfully stated. 
“We are to obtain control of the bath com- 
pany, at a cost of exactly one hundred and 
thirty-nine thousand eight hundred and 
sixty dollars, that amount being the com- 
bined holdings of Mr. Daw and Mr. Pollet, 
at seventy dollars a share.” 

“Tt would be cheaper to buy out Walling- 
ford,”’ snapped Hittam. 

“You couldn’t buy out Wallingford for 
less than par,’’ calmly announced Poynter. 
“ After all, though, boys, now that we’re this 
far, it isn’t so bad as it looks. For less than 
a hundred and fifty thousand out of our 
treasury, we gain control of the bath com- 
pany, which has assets of fifty thousand dol- 
lars cash and owns the property.” 
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* Great Jerusalem!“ exploded Hittam. ‘ Why did you ever permit such an atrocious story as that to creep 
into print?” “I consider it'splendid business publicity,” replied Wallingford. ‘ We'll have the 
live spenders here, from all over the universe, immediately following every spree ™ 49 
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A speculative silence fell on the im- 
promptu stockholders’ meeting. 

“Looks like the best thing we could do,” 
judged the man with the mole on his nose; 
“especially since we’re in it this far, and 
have that hundred-thousand guarantee fund 
tied up.” 

“With control of the bath company,” 
mused Mr. Poynter, ‘“‘I fancy we can find 
some way to release that guarantee fund.” 

“Move we go into executive session,” 
offered Hittam. 

“Second the motion,” said the quiet little 
statistician in the corner. 


VI 


J. Rurus WALLINGFORD, who had sat as 
the manipulator of so many stockholders’ 
and board-of-directors’ meetings, found him- 
self in a lonesome minority at the called 
meeting of the Neptune Sun Bath Company. 
There was not one friendly face to cheer 
him; for Blackie Daw and Paul Pollet were 
not present, and it was inconvenient for his 
office-boy and his butler to attend; so, being 
positive that a jolt was brewing for him, he 
relinquished his gavel to Vice-President 
Nayler, and sat among the common mem- 
bers. 

“T hold in my hand an ‘offer from the 
Neptune Hotel Company for the purchase 
of the Neptune Sun Bath Company’s real 
estate,’”’ said Secretary Poynter through his 
thin nose, when called upon by the chair for 
his report. ‘That company offers us ten 
thousand for a clear deed and title to the 
property. The offer is couched in suff- 
ciently legal phraseology and is so clear and 
definite that I understand it perfectly. As 
a matter of fact, I wrote it myself. Accom- 
panying this document is a certified check 
for ten thousand dollars, also quite intelligi- 
ble. I shall now read the offer,’”’ which he 
proceeded to do with evident relish. 

‘Move we accept,” said the mole-nosed 
man indifferently. 

-“Second the motion,” snapped Hittam, 
still at a tungsten glow of indignation. 

“Are you ready for the question?” asked 
the chair, smoothing his silver forelock. 

“‘Question,’”’ demanded Wallingford with 
equal nonchalance, and one-half of the 
members present stared at him in dawning 
perplexity, which was increased when, with 
equal carelessness, he voted aye on the mo- 
tion, making it unanimous. 


’ 


The next story of ‘*Get-Rich- Quick Wallingford’’ will appear in the July issue. 


Mr. Hittam, glaring at him ferociously, 
was immediately upon his feet. “I move 
that we declare a dividend of sufficient per- 
centage to divide the sixty thousand dollars 
now in the treasury of this company pro 
rata among the stockholders.” 

“Second the motion,”’ remarked the quiet 
little statistician. 

“Are you ready for the question?” 
yawned the chair. 

“Question,” observed Wallingford, taking 
a contemplative puff of his cigar, and moist- 
ening down a trifling inequality of the 
wrapper. He voted ayé to this proposition 
also, making it unanimous. 

Once more Mr. Hittam was upon his feet, 
this time his eye glittering balefully as he 
launched the final blow at J. Rufus. 

“Move we take steps for the immediate 
dissolution of the Neptune Sun Bath Com- 
pany!” he half bellowed. 

“Second the motion,”’ husked the fat man 
of the meeting. 

‘““Are we ready for the question?” asked 
the chair. 

“Question,” calmly suggested Walling- 
ford, and when the time came he voted aye, 
making it unanimous. 

So it was that the Neptune Sun Bath 
Company went out of existence, though the 
forceful Hittam was somewhat disappointed 
that it had made no better struggle. 

“T thought you were a fighter,” he 
chided Wallingford, at the close of the 
meeting. 

Long-nosed Poynter laughed. “He’s 
won his fight,”’ he told Hittam. ‘Mr. Wal- 
lingford invested fifty-seven thousand five 
hundred dollars in property, but we'll call it 
sixty thousand to cover expenses. He put up 
fifty thousand additional cash. That makes 
his total investment a hundred and ten 
thousand. He receives back the hundred 
and thirty-nine thousand eight hundred and 
sixty dollars we paid Mr. Daw and Mr. Pol- 
let for their stock, a dividend of eighteen 
thousand from the disbanded bath company, 
which makes him a net profit of forty-seven 
thousand eight hundred and sixty dollars 
cash, besides a hundred and five thousand 
dollars’ worth of stock in the Neptune 
Hotel Company, which is worth par.”’ 

Hittam gasped. ‘I don’t understand 
how it is possible!” 

“No one but a genius could,” responded 
Poynter with a chuckle. “Come along, 
Wallingford. I want to buy you a drink.” 
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The Camp-Meeting at Mayo 


Never have been told better tales of the Northwest and its people than Sir Gilbert Parker’s. He 





made the land of the Royal Mounted Police famous a score of years ago, and ever since he has re- 


mained its high priest of letters. 


the pulse of the rugged, quick-passioned Northwest 
people. The following story—his very latest work 
that Sir Gilbert has just returned home from an extended tour of the West. 


Though he sits in the British Parliament he keeps his hand on 


a master craftsman who knows and loves his 
will be the better appreciated when it is known 


It is big in pur- 


pose and in plan—we think it is the best Northwestern story we have printed in many a long day 


By Sir Gilbert Parker 


Author of “The Level Crossin 


‘The Three MeAlahons,” ete. 


Illustrated by Gayle Hoskins 


ECAUSE Nolan Doyle’s farm, which 
was called Mayo, had a wonderful 
wood of pines and cedars on its 
far outskirts, the camp-meeting was 

held there. It spoke well for the good feel- 
ing and tolerance of the Far North that a 
Roman Catholic should allow a Protestant 
revival to be pitched within sound of his 
own doorway; that he should allow the hun- 
dred tents like an Indian camp or a militia 
summer turnout to shelter so much hetero- 
doxy and so many heretics on his own brown 
prairie soil. But he did give his consent 
without consulting even Father Roche. 

Nolan was not a rigid Catholic; indeed, 
he was an anxiety to the good priest who 
was responsible for his spiritual well-being; 
but a heretic was a heretic, even when he 
was a good neighbor and free at lending or 
borrowing, and when he was a heretic like 
the Rev. Jonas Dredgewood, the Methodist 
minister at Askatoon, the pill was a bitter 
one to swallow. But even the fact that the 
camp-meeting revival had its origin with 
the Rev. Jonas Dredgewood did not prevent 
Nolan from being neighborly in a way. new 
to the many Protestants who lived near and 
far about him. 

There were those of Nolan’s coreligion- 
ists, however, who were not so tolerant, and 
they expressed themselves with vigor upon 
the point; but. on the whole Nolan was 
exonerated even before Father Roche had 
his say. And when Father Roche was told 


of it, he remembered a mission he once held 
where a Passion Play was produced, in 
which many Indian tribes took part, repro- 
ducing the chief scenes in the great tragedy 
of the world; he recalled that this mission 


was held on the property of a Protestant, 
whose house was used by “the clargy” as 
if it was their own. And because Father 
Roche was a man of men and did unto 
others as he would be done by, when he had 
had his say upon Nolan Doyle’s action there 
was peace among the Romans. 

On the whole there was peace. But re- 
mained one irreconcilable spirit who would 
not be pacified, and he spat and grumbled 
and stormed unceasingly. Yet it could not 
be said that he was so fanatically religious, 
or that his soul was vexed by this spiritual 
adventure of the Protestants; for he was 
something of a hard liver, and if he went 
to mass, it was because he loved to be 
among his fellow creatures. Above all, he 
had a passion for being the center of how- 
ever small a circle of interest, and one way 
or another he managed to rouse the interest, 
but chiefly by a glib and riotous tongue, by 
a phraseology which was unique, and by 
daring to say things which other people 
wisely left unsaid. An oily brogue makes 
a hard saying palatable, as a bad dose of 
physic is disguised, if not obscured, by a 
succulent preserve. So it was that little 
Paddy Kernaghan had more license than 
most men in the West, but also because he 
was at a disadvantage physically by one 
crooked leg, which was likewise shorter 
than its fellow, so that when he walked he 
gave a downward and sidelong lurch with 
each step. 

That he should have his say about the 
camp-meeting being held at Mayo was in- 
evitable. It was expected that he would 
say insolent and flippant things, that he 
would coin curious phrases to describe the 
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incident from his own point of view; but it 
was not suspected that he had any ground 
for criticism save the general one of a true 
believer’s disapproval of a heretic demon- 
stration. His high-colored language they 
did not think due to any spiritual indigna- 
tion, but rather to love of faction, to that 
wholesome prejudice without which neither 
life nor the tears of life have any salt. 

But in this case they were wrong. Paddy 
Kernaghan’s Catholic prejudice could be 
trusted, his lively love of faction would not 
fail; but beneath the acrid humor and the 
playful bitterness of his comment was a 
personal thing which rankled. It rankled 
more and more with each succeeding hour 
from the first moment that the wagons 
began to arrive and the big circus-tent was 
pitched in the open, with the sweet-smelling 
cedars and pines and hemlocks on three 
sides of a square around it. As each small 
tent was raised, a new choler was added to 
the internal rage of the little old man. 

The sight of the great tent and all the 
little tents in the woods of Mayo, where he 
spent so much of his time, roused in him 
a spirit that would not be appeased. Each 
wagon-load of spiritual a/lventurers arriv- 
ing, each tent-pole pointing heavenward, 
each group signaling under the trees, rais- 
ing a hymn of praise or penitence with an 
eye on the cooking-pot near or with memory 
of the emptied dish, the well-cleaned platter, 
and the tin dish of green tea with its rakish 
flavor of oolong, only irritated another 
nerve, opened another geyser of hate. 
From the moment the big circus-like tent 
went up to the long meter of the hymn 
whose first line was “‘Here we raise our 
Ebenezer,” the thing became an obsession 
to him. He hung on the outer circle of the 
camp like an angry ghost. Early in the 
morning his ungainly figure could be seen 
lunging among the trees with bent head and 
muttering tongue; in the evening he hung 
on the edge of circles of souls inflamed by 
holy zeal, as a wolf prowls about a sheepfold. 

Things he saw as he prowled were little 
likely to ease the passion of his hate. Here 
in the dusk there flitted two agitated beings, 
with footsteps bending toward quiet coverts 
where meditation would be illuminated by 
the ampere of sex; there fluttered like a 
wood-nymph among the cedars a daughter 
of Eve who would, in the strange coincidence 
of real life, suddenly encounter a son of 
Adam, in whose harvest of the night there 





was no apple of discord, and together, with 
no surprise that fate had made their paths 
coincide, they would take a new path into 
that seclusion where the zeal of the preacher 
and the crying of the sinner would be like 
a wind which had carried a convoy to port 
and passed, leaving an anchored peace 
behind. Sometimes, too, as he lurched 
furtively among the tents in the sleep-time, 
he stumbled upon students of the night. 
who made researches of tented interiors, not 
by the doorways, but under the canvas 
sides, giving themselves to the discomfort 
of humility by crawling silently where a 
proud spirit would wish to march with 
banners flying and brazen heraldry! And, 
though this was most rare, he came upon 
little groups—but these were men only— 
where a bottle passed from lip to lip and 
round and round till every man when he 
rose—if he did rise and not lie where he was 
till morning—lurched in his walk as badly 
as ever did little Paddy Kernaghan. 

At first he would not go near the big tent 
where the revival was in full swing, though 
he could hear in the distance the spouting 
preacher’s exhortations to repentance, the 
shrill agony of some woman as she sought 
for peace at the anxious seat, or the voice 
of a convert who had wrestled and was now 
free, shouting, ‘‘I am saved!” while there 
followed the chorus of elders, crying: ‘‘ Glory 
be to God, brother! Another soul snatched 
from the burning! Come, sinner, come!” 

At last, however, one night, he drew 
nearer to the great tent, and there came to 
him the fuller significance of what was going 
on inside. Moanings of those who were 
convicted of sin and prayed for salvation, 
the cries of the elders who bent over them 
inflaming their souls’ passions and crying, 
“Come now—come now, Lord!” and through 
all the holy turmoil the voice of the Rev. 
Jonas Dredgewood pleading unctuously 
with the unsaved, many of whom had come 
as to a show and its surprises. Of surprise 
converts there were many. Now it was a 
notorious ranchman whose occasional orgies 
were the sensation of Askatoon; now it was 
an atheist lawyer whose moral conduct had 
been the reprobation of every church-goer; 
again it was the ne’er-do-weel whom every 
girl was warned against, and who disrec- 
garded the warning when the ne’er-do-wec! 
whispered a gay impertinence as he passed, 
and who sighed and wished he had a “house 
and lot and a thousand dollars a year”’; 
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“Liar! Liar! Rogue! Thief! Liar!‘ Paddy shouted, and the next instant he was hustled out of the tent by a 
dozen pious stalwarts and thrown headlong far beyond the entrance 
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and yet again it was a money-lender whose 
usury had given him the reputation of being 
the hardest man the West had ever known, 
and who had eaten his way to the title-deeds 
of many a home with a dark relentlessness. 

Nearer relations with the revival only 
served to make the old man’s antipathy the 
greater. He listened outside for a time, 
swaying his body to and fro, and shaking 
his head like an angry bear in a cage. But 
when at last a voice—a man’s voice—sud- 
denly rose, singing, in a high, clear note, 
nearer to a falsetto than a tenor, the re- 
vivalist hymn, ‘I am so glad that Jesus 
loves me,”’ Kernaghan started forward vio- 
lently, and listened with an intentness which 
was painful. His face turned gray, and his 
eyes took on a look which was glassy and 
fierce and wild. 

A moment he stood like one transfixed, 
and then he turned and moved as swiftly 
as his lurching body would let him to the 
doors of the great tent, and entered. For 
an instant the light and the noise confused 
him, but presently he saw a man marching 
up and down the platform, beneath and in 
front of which was the anxious seat, where 
a score of the unsaved knelt, writhing and 
wrestling in prayer and “seeking salvation.” 
He was singing the hymn which had so 
startled Paddy Kernaghan. “He was about 
thirty-three years of age, clean shaven, and 
of middle height. He had an actor’s face, 
long hair, a big mouth which had a look 
of materialism, and long, thin arms. He 
swayed and postured and appealed, stretch- 
ing out hands now toward heaven, now to 
the audience; again he embraced some sinner 
who had got salvation; whiie all the time 
the hymn pulsated through the tent, spas- 
modically sung by this young lion of the 
Lord, to whose power and persuasion the 
revival owed its already assured success. 

The few days of its existence had been 
cumulative in spiritual progress and tri- 
umph, and the name of the young evangelist 
—the Rev. Ephraim Masterman—had been 
on everybody’s lips, and especially on the 
lips of every girl and woman attending the 
revival. Over them his power seemed 
phenomenal, but he had been able also to 
bring men—hardened sinners in the eyes 
of all—to the fold, and had not merely in- 
fluenced a “pack of women and girls,” as 
the Young Doctor, who loathed the whole 
business, had prophesied would be the case. 
He had really got hold of men who seemed 














quite beyond the range of emotional influ- 
ence. There was a rare abandon and an 
unstudied freedom in his gesture, manner, 
and speech, and though he was dramatic and 
singularly sensational he seemed to be ab- 
sorbed in his mission to the exclusion of 
everything else—the girls and women ap- 
peared to be only the reasonable part of 
what the Young Doctor would have called 
“‘an unreasonable whole.” 

When Paddy Kernaghan entered the tent, 
the preacher was in an ecstasy of appeal 
and exaltation, and the place resounded with 
the cries of those who besought the Spirit 
in pain of repentance, and the pzans of 
those who had “found it.” 

“T have found it! Oh, blessed be God, 
I have found it! Saved! Saved! Saved!” 
cried the money-lender, rising from the 
anxious seat with arms out-thrust and a 
high squeaking voice. 

‘He has found it! He has found it!” 
repeated the Rev. Ephraim Masterman ex- 
ultingly, and continued the hymn, “I am 
so glad that Jesus loves me!” 

It was at that moment Paddy Kernaghan 
saw the face of the young evangelist shining 
with holy passion. For an instant he stood 
transfixed, then his head thrust forward, his 
eyes blazed, and a long, bony hand thrust 
upward and outward toward the platform. 

“Liar! Liar! Rogue! Thief! Liar!” 
he shouted, and the next instant he was 
hustled out of the tent by a dozen pious 
stalwarts and thrown headlong far beyond 
the entrance. 

As he fell his face struck the stump of a 
spruce which had been cut down to clear 
the opening to the tent; and when he slowly 
and silently picked himself up, and stum- 
bled away into the dusk toward the town, 
his forehead was bleeding, and the blood 
trickled down his cheek unheeded. 

One of his own coreligionists had been 
in the tent, however. He had heard his 
challenge of the evangelist, had seen him 
bundled out, and had followed, with the 
voice of the preacher following and appeal- 
ing to the stalwarts to do no harm to the 
interrupter whom he had not seen. 

“T would that I might look into his face 
and call him brother that called me such a 
name,” he said. “If he will but come and 
speak with me face to face, I will greet him 
in the name of the Lord. He hath said 
naught that once I would not have said of 
myself. But, blessed be God! I have been 
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washed and made clean. Do him no harm. 
Greet him in the name of the Lord! I have 
been washed and made clean—washed and 
made clean in the blood of the Lamb!” 
His voice suddenly rose in the passion of a 
hymn, and it swept the audience with him— 
“There is a fountain filled 
with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s 
veins, 

And sinners plunged be- 
neath that flood 

Lose all their guilty stains.” 

With these words 
ringing in his ears and 
carried out on the night 
by a thousand voices, 
the young Catholic who 
hastened out to protect 
Paddy  Kernaghan 
made his way after the 
old man who had so 
startled the servants of 
peace at their work, 
and, in his buggy, soon 
caught up with him. 

“Here, Paddy Ker- 
naghan,’’ he said, 
“here, getin! I'll take 
you home—I’m Bourke 
Callaghan. Get in, old 
boy!” 

The old man was 
amenable. ‘I'll get in, 
I'll get in,” hesaid. ‘I 
want to get to Nolan 
Doyle’s house quick. 
I'll get in, Callaghan, 
I'll get in,” he re- 
peated quaveringly. 

When he was 
seated, Callaghan ~ 
chided him. “What 
got hold o’ ye, Ker- 





naghan, that you IVE Reaching the cupboard, Paddy threw it open, and 
with an exclamation of fierce joy drew a re~ 
volver from an inner drawer of it 


the preacher the swat 
like that?” he asked. 
“People can’t help 
bein’ Protestants. They’re born that way. 
Bein’ a heretic is a misfortune, it ain’t a 
crime—annyhow it ain’t one you can 
punish.” 

Kernaghan did not reply, but sat mutter- 
ing to himself, shaking his gray head, 
clenching his fist and shaking it. 

“You'll get hurt, Kernaghan, if you go 
on like that,” continued his youthful friend. 
“They got a right to their revival meeting. 
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If you don’t like it you don’t take any of it. 
If you go into the show, shure you got to 
kape quiet. That’s the law. It’s the law, 
and you'll get hurt if you break it. What 
got into ye to go in at all, feelin’ as ye do? 
If they want to squeal their insides out 
gettin’ salvation, as 
they call it, that’s their 
business. It’s their 
own tent, and it’s 
their own souls, and if 
they want to make 
fools of themselves, let 
’em do it—let ’em do 
it. If every man wants 
to be his own priest, 
well, let him, I say. 
Let him take the con- 
sequences. It ain’t for 
me to read the Riot 
Act to him, and call 
him names. If you 
want to lambaste him, 
do it like a gentleman 
if you can, but don’t 
be callin’ names! 
There’s no gentility in 
that at all, at all. You 
called him a liar, a 
rogue, and a thief, you 
did. Shure you were 
lucky to get off with 
what you did. Id 
have done what I 
could to help you; but 
there’d have been the 
devil to pay, if they’d 
stopped prayin’ and 
took tolambastin’. A 
liar, a rogue, and a 
thief! Shure, you 
must ha’ been off your 

head, Paddy Kerna- 

ghan! They let you 
off aisy; but they hus- 
tled ye, they threw ye 
down hard, they—” 

He stopped suddenly as he saw Paddy 
Kernaghan mechanically wipe the trickling 
blood from his face, muttering abstractedly 
as he did so, his mind, in its obsession, flying 
back to the tent from which he had been 
ejected, and almost oblivious of the present, 
hearing only dimly the other’s strictures. 
Callaghan laid a hand kindly on the old 
man’s knee as he flipped the reins on the 
brown mare’s back. 
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“Look ye, Kernaghan, I didn’t know ye 
was hurted so. What did they do to ye? 
Did they kick ye in the face or annything 
like that, just for the love o’ God? It’s a 
quare way of gettin’ salvation. Did they 
kick ye in the face whin ye was down?” 

The old man shook his head. ‘“’Twas a 
bit of stump stickin’ up,” he replied. ‘A 
liar, a rogue, an’ a thief!” he added, in a 
burst of fury, and he spat out the blood 
which had trickled into his mouth. 

‘“Ah, go on, Kernaghan—that’s no use! 
You're off your head. Lave be. Heretics 
is no worse than the Romans in that line. 
Lock at the two McMahons and Gilfillan 
and Patsy Blake and Nick Garrymore! 
Shure, there’s rogues among the Romans 
all right. You're like a wild cat up a tree, 
spittin’ and cavortin’ and not knowin’ 
what’s the matter of ye, but just workin’ 
off the venom. Ah, go on, or you'll bring 
shame on the Romans. If ye don’t like it, 
kape off Nolan’s place, and stick to your 
own work over against Askatoon. You’ve 
got enough to do payin’ off the debts ye 
owe, without wastin’ your time and stren’th 
at a camp-meetin’ as if it was the twelfth 
of July and they all was Orangemen from 
Derry. Shure, Nolan Doyle and Norah 
Doyle, they’d tell ye the same as me, just 
the same as me. I’d be ’shamed to tell 
Norah Doyle what ye said and done. She’d 
not like it. She’s been kind to ye whin ye 
were sick, and whin ye were well she was 
kind to ye.” 

The old man raised his hand. ‘“ Yes, 
she’s been kind to me, has Nolan’s wife. 
Like none iver was, she’s been kind, an’ 
she'll stop this bleedin’.”” He spat the 
blood from his mouth again. 

“Here, let me do it. Let me wrap my 
bandanna round it,” said Callaghan, loosen- 
ing a red silk handkerchief from his neck. 

“‘There’s no one shall touch it but Nolan 
Doyle’s wife,” sharply replied the old man 
as he shrank away. ‘“‘Annyhow we'll be in 
there ina minute. Ah, lave me be! I got 
me own throubles,” he added, in despairing 
gloom. ‘I got me own throubles, an’ I’ll 
get out o’ them in me own way. They'll 
hear more of Paddy Kernaghan an’ the 
camp-meetin’ before I’m done.” 

He wrenched himself around in the seat 
of the buggy, and shook his fist at the dis- 
tance behind them. 

“Ah, shure, that’s enough for me,” said 
Callaghan snappishly. ‘“‘There’s no doin’ 












with ye, ye old firebrand. And ye’ll bring 
shame to the Romans. The Protestants is 
not all such a lousy lot as ye make out; and 
as for the young preacher, there’s no harm 
in him. Savin’ souls is a woman’s business, 
if there isn’t the true church to do it wid 
a drop o’ water an’ the sign o’ the cross as 
ye lie suckin’ at your mother’s breast. Let 
him be a woman if he wants to.” 

A moment afterward they had drawn 
up at Nolan Doyle’s doorway. A woman’s 
voice could be heard inside, singing a lulla- 
by. Suddenly, as the buggy stopped, the 
singing ceased. ‘Is that you, Nolan?” the 
woman’s voice called. “Are ye back so 
soon?” 

“Tt’s not Nolan Doyle,” called out Cal- 
laghan in reply. “It’s Bourke Callaghan 
and old Paddy Kernaghan, that’s been 
hurted at the camp-meetin’.”’ 

There was a startled exclamation from 
within, and a moment later a lamp was 
lighted, and Norah Doyle met the two men 
in the doorway. 

“What have they done to ye, the herc- 
tics?”’ asked Norah anxiously as she took 
the old man’s arm. “And the blood drop- 
pin’ down on ye! We must see to that. 
An old man like you—shure ye ought to be 
in bed and not makin’ a Donnybrook Fair 
of a camp-meetin’. I’ve heard of ye 
prowlin’ round the place, and only to-day 
I said to me husband that you’d be doin’ 
what’d get ye hurted. There now, sit down, 
and [’ll bind ye up, and make ye look like 
a soldier home from the wars.” 

aving seen him safely bestowed in the 
big armchair where Nolan was wont to sit, 
she turned to go into another room for 
bandages and a basin of water, but as she 
did so she looked eagerly into a cradle 
which stood in the center of the room and 
in which a little child lay sleeping peace- 
fully. A happy smile crossed over her face 
as she looked at it, and, with a quick step, 
she left the room. 

As she did so, Callaghan came over to the 
old man, laid a hand on his arm and said: 
“Well, I’ll be gettin’ on, I think. You'll 
be all right here. Ye couldn’t be better 
placed if you was with your own wife and 
kid”’—he glanced at the cradle with a grin. 

An instant later he was gone, and too 
quickly to see the flush that passed over 
Paddy Kernaghan’s face and left it ghastly 
pale. As he disappeared, the old man got 
to his feet and lurched heavily across the 
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floor toward a cupboard in the wall—he 
knew his way in this house as though it was 
hisown. As he passed the cradle he glanced 
at it with a shudder, and muttered some- 
thing to himself. Reaching the cupboard, 
he threw it open, and with an exclamation 
of fierce joy drew a revolver from an inner 
drawer of it. Thrusting it into the pocket 
of his trousers, he lurched heavily back to 
the armchair. There for a moment he sat, 
fondling the revolver in his pocket, and 
nodding to himself with an evil joy. 

He still fondled it surreptitiously as 
Norah washed the blood away and bandaged 
his head with singular deftness. He seemed 
almost unconscious of what she was doing 
or saying—and she was saying much. Norah 
had a gift of eloquence, and used the gift. 

When she had completed her task, she 
stood back and looked at him critically. 
“There, tis as well done as the Young 
Doctor’ himself could do it,’’ she said 
admiringly. She smiled, 
showing her teeth, her 
fine teeth which her 
husband and all 


“Hell's in me 
heart,” said Paddy, 

and his face was horrible to see in its dis- 
tortion of rage. “ He's here, the wan that cast 
a blight on me. He's here, an’ I'm goin’ 
to take pay for the debt that’s owin’ me” 
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the world had much praised. Then she 
stepped back to the cradle in the middle of 
the room, and, seating herself beside it, 
began to rock it gently, looking with an 
almost exaggerated solicitude at the sleeping 
child—so does the childless woman with the 
adopted offspring which represents all the 
accumulated longing of years, all the gath- 
ered motherliness and care which had been 
so little used. Thus it was with Norah. 

“What did ye do, and why did ye do it, 
Patsy?” she asked presently. 

The blood flowed in his face with a sudden 
rush of feeling, and ebbed away again; his 
hands stretched in a ferocious gesture, then 
became quiet; and one he kept in the pocket 
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where the revolver was. He then fell to 
looking at her like one ina dream. He fol- 
lowed the swaying of the cradle with fas- 
cinated gaze. He leaned forward’ in an 
eagerness which had nothing to do with the 
picture before him. He was, in truth, see- 
ing things very far away. 

“Why did ye do it, Patsy?” she repeated. 
“You're not a youngster havin’ a spree. 
Shure, there’s no sinse in your bigotry. Let 
them go to perdition in their own way. 
What harm does it do ye? What was it 
happened, and why did ye do it?” 

“They threw me out, an’ I fell on a 
stump an’ hurted me face,” he responded, 
like one reciting a lesson. ‘‘I called him a 
liar, a rogue, an’ a thief.” 

“The preacher, was it?” she asked, rock- 
ing the cradle faster in her excitement. 

He nodded assent. ‘‘Him—that 
what I called him,” he replied. 

“How could ye know that of him?”’ she 
said reprovingly. “The Methodys that 
lives hereabouts are none o’ such things. 
Ye have a bad tongue in your mouth, 
Patsy.” 

He flung his head back in anger, till the 
pain made it steady again, then he reached 
a hand and pointed to the cradle. 

“She that was me wife used to sit an’ 
rock the cradle like that, With her bit of 
sewin’ in her hands, an’ a word to me when 
I wanted it. But always very quiet Katy 
was, an’ I loved her for it. There was no 
need o’ much talkin’. ’Twas doin’, always 
doin’, she was. She was a good woman, an’ 
she brought up the gossoon—it wasn’t her 
own, it was an orphan left for the work- 
house. She never had wan of her own, an’ 
this wan she took, same as you did, but it 
was a Protestant by birth. She brought 
him up as aisy an’ kind an’ wise as anny 
mortal woman could. An’ ye couldn’t tell 
how the years went by, they was like run- 
nin’ wather. Before we knew it, the gos- 
soon was almost a man grown, an’ she was 
proud o’ him, shure she was, though he 
wasn’t her own, an’ the child of a Protestant 
at that. An’ what to do wid him for all 
the days of his life, what his work was to 
be, that was the question. I done the best 
I could, for my heart was big to him. I 
give him as good a larnin’ as the priests 
could help -him to, an’ had him made a 
Cathclic. I worked and worked to get 
enough money to buy the little farm, so that 
he could say, whin he was a great man by 
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and by, that his father that never begot him 
but loved him had a home of his own. 


What to do wid him? Shure, he settled 
that himself. At Lismore it was. We took 
him there for to be searched by the clargy 
as to his larnin’, an’ then go to the work 
we'd find for him—buildin’ bridges or makin’ 
steamships, maybe. But the Protestani 
divil that was in him, that had been hid all 
the years, it come out at Lismore. There 
was a circus in the town, an’ he wint to it. 
Never such a thing had he seen all the days 
of his life. But the divil in him rose to it. 
There was a girl—a wanton, if ever there 
was one in the world. She rode the spotted 
horses in the ring. That was all the end of 
it. He left us an’ went after her. He fol- 
lowed the circus where it wint. He left her 
that had been as a mother to him an’ me, 
widout a word after all the years, an’ the 
larnin’ we’d given him, an’ the kindness day 
an’ night, an’ her that was the pride o’ me 
life sittin’ up all hours to make his clothes, 
an’ fit him for the school and college. He 
left us for a wanton in a circus!” 

He paused, overcome by the passion that 
was working in him, the accumulated pas- 
sion of long years of exile and tortured 
memory. 

“Go on, Patsy,” Norah said, and she 
ceased rocking the cradle. A look of awed 
apprehension came into her face. The fu- 
ture of this child in the cradle, which had 
been a gift of God to compensate her for 
her barrenness, seemed suddenly to become 
clouded with doom and shame. ‘Go on, 
Patsy Kernaghan,” she repeated. 

“There was no gettin’ him back by word 
or by tear,” he continued. “There he was 
trackin’ round wid a circus, playin’ the fool 
to a wanton in the ring. ‘Forget him,’ I 
said to Katy, that had been more than a 
mother to him. ‘Forget him,’ I said, ‘an’ 
we'll kape comfortin’ each other; and may- 
be, plaze God, there’l! come one of our own 
after all, an’ he'll not lave us.’ But she 
loved him that well, an’ she’d not forget, 
but’d lie awake nights thinkin’ of him, an’ 
prayin’ for him to come back—prayin’ for 
him to come back!” 

He paused again, and his face became 
wrinkled and twisted with passion. 

“What was it, Patsy—what was it hap- 
pened?” Norah asked, seeing that some- 
thing hung on his lips. 

“What was it—what was it?” he asked 
fiercely, leaning over toward her. “What 





was it?”’ He stooped over the cradle as, in a 
hoarse whisper, he went on with his story. 
“He came back in the night. He crept into 
the house an’ stole the money I’d laid by to 
pay for the little farm—over two hunderd 
and twenty pounds it was. He knew 
where I hid it. Hadn’t he seen me puttin’ 
it there, now a sovereign an’ now a fi’-pun 
note, as I got it, with the shillin’s I saved 
week in, week out! He stole in an’ got it, 
an’ crept away with it out of the window 
ag’in.” 

He paused, panting, and leaned a heavy 
hand on the cradle. 

‘Ah, don’t touch the cradle—you'll wake 
it!’ Norah said anxiously and with a kind 
of terror rising in her throat. Was it thus 
children did, that a woman carried in her 
bosom, children to which she had not given 
birth? 

He took his hand from the cradle, and, 
after a moment, went on with his torturing 
tale. ‘‘Katy saw him go withit. She saw 
him, her that had spent i.er days in carin’ for 
him. She knew what he had come for, an’ 
what he had done, but she did not say a 
word. She waked me with her cryin’. 
’Twas long before she told me what it was. 
When she did, I leapt from me bed an’ ran 
to the hearthstone in the next room. It was 
all gone—all gone, the savin’s of all the 
years. Shure, I wint mad. There’s no 
tellin’ what I said, there’s no guessin’ what 
I called her for seein’ him go an’ not wakin’ 
me, knowin’ what he’d done. But what I 
said to her was nothin’ at all; what he done 
to her was the thing that ate into her like 
the teeth of a wolf. She didn’t mind what 
I said, for she knew I was demented. It 
was all the sorrow an’ the shame of the 
boy’s doin’s. She never left her bed ag’in— 
just wasted away like a flower. Nothin’ 
at all could hold her back. She was off to 
Beyond. Ina week she was gone. Shure, 
she’d loved me as a wife should, but there 
it was, somethin’ was hurt in her that 
couldn’t be cured, an’ she couldn’t stay. 
‘There’s other women, Patsy, dear,’ she 
said to me, ‘an’ ye have a kind heart, an’ 
they’ll love ye. The work will go on just 
the same whin the worst of your sorra is 
over; but I have that heavy load inside me 
that weighs me down as if it was a hunderd 
children that won’t be born; an’ I can’t go 
on—ah, no, I can’t!’ she said. 








“So I laid her away, an’ that was the end 
I wint searchin’ for the bad fella that 
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sent her to her grave an’ that ruined me, 
for I never paid for the little farm at all, an’ 
I lost what I had put into it. The work 
would go on, she said, but it didn’t—it 
didn’t. I went searchin’ for the fella that 
lost me all I had that God had given me. 
Onct Ifoundhim. It wasin England. He 
was ridin’ in the streets with the wanton— 
a circus parade it was, an’ he there with her, 
he that had laid in the breast of the finest 
woman that ever ould Ireland bred. I 
broke through the crowd to get at him, but 
down I come under the wheels of a big 
circus-wagon—an’ I never walked straight 
ag’in.” 

‘Ah, poor man, poor Patsy Kernaghan!” 
Norah said, getting to her feet and laying 
a hand upon the trembling figure. ‘ Ye’ve 
had y’r share of sorrow. ”*Twas a terrible 
bad fella that—did he know you was hurted 
by the circus-wagon? Did he come to ye?” 

“Ah, there’s no sayin’ if he knew, an’ he 
didn’t come to me. I never saw him ag’in 
—not till to-night!” 

“What do you mean, Patsy? 
to-night—what do ye mean?” 

‘“°’Twas him that I called liar an’ rogue 
an’ thief at the camp-meetin’—’tis him that 
calls himself by the name of Masterman, the 
Protestant preacher at the camp-meetin’, 
gone back to the heresy of his own father 
and mother after all we done for him! I 
heard he’d gone for a preacher—a revival- 
ist—long ago, and that’s why I wanted 
none of this camp-meetin’, though how 
should I know he’d be here!” 

“T think you must be mad,” Norah re- 
joined, sha~ply regarding him. 

“Shure, I’m mad enough, as mad as anny 
man ever was, but it’s truth I’m tellin’. 
Don’t I know every feature of him as if it 
was me own face?”’ 

‘“‘A Protestant preacher out of a circus!” 

‘Tis an aisy passage. It’s a circus-tint 
he’s doin’ his preachin’ an’ prayin’ in now. 
It comes nateral to him. He was born a 
Protestant, an’ he’s gone back to it. Did 
he drink the true milk of the faith at the 
knee of her that snatched him from the 
workhouse an’ brought him up an’ slaved 
for him? Did he then? Well, if he did, it 
soured in his Protestant stomach; an’ there 
he is, the hypocrite, the murderer, the liar, 
the rogue, the thief, that spoiled me life, 
that broke me heart, that filled a grave wir 
the woman that made a man o’ me, an’ 
would have kept me so.” 


Never till 
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“Tt can do no good callin’ names at him 
now, bad as he’s been,” Norah said in a 
soothing voice. 

‘“‘He’ll be hurtin’ others as he hurt me— 
not in the same way maybe, but as bad. 
D’ye think I’m goin’ to let him do that? 
Do ye think I’m goin’ to see the place here 
smirched by him? Preachin’ an’ prayin’, 
an’ all the time his heart as black as hell!” 

“Tf he knows you're here, he'll not stay,”’ 
remarked Norah. 

“T was in the crowd, an’ I’m small, an’ 
he didn’t see me, I’m thinkin’; he only heard 
—he only heard!” 

“Well, he heard enough, Patsy. But if 
he hears y’r name, ’twill suffice. He'll go.” 

‘““My name’s not the one he knew. When 
I came over here I changed me name. But 
nothin’ else is changed.”’ He struck his 
breast with his fist. “It’s the same as it 
was all the years ago, whin Katy sat there 
as you sit, stirrin’ the cradle with her feet, 
an’ sayin’ things to me wid her eyes. Did 
I desarve what come to me? What harm 
did I do to anny man? Did I take an or- 
phan brat an’ love it as me own, an’ spend me 
years savin’ for it? I did. An’ what come 
then? Hell’s in me heart. The wolves is 
atin’ at me breast. He’s here, the wan that 
cast a blighton me. He’s here, an’ I’m goin’ 
to take pay for the debt that’s owin’ me!” 

His face was horrible to see in its distor- 
tion of rage. He made for the door, but 
she hurried to him and tried to stay him. 
“But what can ye do, Patsy? Wait till me 
husband comes. Wait till Nolan Doyle 
comes. He'll see you through with it. 
He'll help ye. If what ye say is true, 
he’ll—” . 

“Tf what I say is true!”” His eyes were 
like those of a wild beast. ‘‘ D’ye think—?” 

“Ah, shure, I know it’s true! ’Tis only a 
manner of speakin’. But ye’ll wait, Patsy, 
till me husband comes home. Shure, that’s 
what ye come here for. Ye’ll be stayin’ the 
night here, and to-morrow the two of ye will 
dale with the business—together ye’ll do it. 
I'll see he helps ye, Patsy.” 

“To-morra’—to-morra’ is a long way off. 
I’m goin’ to do what I’m goin’ to do to-night 
an’ not to-morra’.” 

“Then wait a minute an’ I'll go with ye 
meself, Patsy. Ill get the girl to mind the 
baby, an’ I'll get out the gig—Nolan has 
the buggy—an’ take ye over. ‘Twill be 
quicker. I'll go with ye.” 

He was silent and appeared to assent. 


She turned and left the room quickly, calling 
the servant’s name as she went. 

As the door closed behind her, he took 
from his pocket the pistol and examined it. 
“°Tis loaded an’ ready,” he said.. ‘An’ 
alone I'll do it—alone I'll do it.” 

An instant later the night swallowed him, 
the peaceful starlit night with the smell of 
harvests near and far creeping over the swect 
plateau where no man lacked anything 
essential save happiness. 


It was near eleven o’clock, and the har- 
vest of souls had been good. Many had 
found salvation. It was the best session of 
renunciation the camp-meeting had known 
yet. The devil was suffering defeat all 
along the line; the anxious seat gave up 
converts every few moments, and excite- 
ment grew. Since Paddy Kernaghan had 
shouted his slanders at the young preacher, 
holy sympathy for him had increased, and 
he himself seemed as one inspired, exhort- 
ing, acclaiming, shouting hosannas, praying 
with his arm around the shoulder of some 
farmer who, with a blameless life behind 
him, was convicted of sin and in rough 
agony of soul burst into appeals for relief, 
like one being tortured and praying to his 
torturers. 

Yet there was evident in the revivalist’s 
face and manner a suppressed agitation, 
a something that awaited expression. It 
came in a moment when the Rev. Jonas 
Dredgewood, in a loud prayer, thanked 
God for the presence of “this holy young 
man, this John of Revelations, this blessed 
fisher of men from the sea of sin.” 

All at once Masterman sprang to the 
front of the platform, and stretched out his 
hands to the crowd, which was drunk, if not 
fuddled, with emotion. Almost at the same 
moment he did so, old Paddy Kernaghan 
crept beneath the sides of the tent not forty 
feet away, and under the platform over 
which rough canvas had been stretched like 
a carpet. 

In Kernaghan’s right hand was grasped 
the revolver with which he meant to take 
Masterman’s life, and, still screened by the 
hanging canvas, he cautiously stole to the 
edge of the platform. He was about to get 
out in front of the anxious seat and make an 
end of the business when he was arrested 
by hearing the name of his old home men- 
tioned in Masterman’s voice. He gripped 
the pistol tighter, and listened. 
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Slowly the old man raised his hand above his head till it pointed to the roof of the tent, and shot after 
shot rang out. “I meant ivery wan o' them for you,” he said to the preacher, who stood like 
one in a dream, looking at the old man fixedly. “ But the truth ye've told, an’ the word 
ye've passcd on her that’s gone, has saved ye™ 
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‘My beloved brothers and sisters,” said 
Masterman, ‘“‘sin comes to the mercy-seat 
to-night to be burned up in the fires of God. 
We have had a great outpouring of the 
Spirit. God is with us. May every soul 
here be saved. To those who have not 
found God, I want to tell my story—to tell 
my own story of sin and salvation.” 

Shouts of sympathy came from every 
corner of the great tent: ‘‘ Praise be to God, 
brother! Let the light shine!”’ 

Then the place became very quiet, for 
there was that in the speaker’s face which 
commanded silence. 

“I was born in Ireland,” he began. It 
was at this point that Paddy Kernaghan 
began to listen. Then followed the story of 
Masterman’s orphan state, and his being 
adopted by Matthew Milligan and his wife. 
At the sound of his own name, the name 
which he had left behind him when he sailed 
for Canada, Kernaghan trembled with ex- 
citement, and he crouched behind the plat- 
form canvas, whispering to himself. 

“As fine a couple as ever lived,” Master- 
man continued, “‘Roman Catholics though 
they were.” 

““An’ how did ye treat them, villain!’ 
muttered Paddy Kernaghan. 

“They made a Catholic of me, and brought 
me up as such,” Masterman went on. 

The congregation groaned. 

“They did their duty according to their 
lights,” he proceeded, “and no child was 
better brought up ever. They did for me 
as they would have done for their own son.” 

“They did that, ye swine,”’ muttered the 
voice under the speaker’s very feet. 

“The woman was as kind and good as 
any mother the world ever saw, busy with 
her prayers and mass when she could go, 
and Matthew Milligan carried me on his 
hands. They gave me home, they gave me 
education, they gave me love—” 

“They made a Roman of you,” squeaked 
a voice from the congregation. 

“They did their best to make a man of 
me—and failed,’ Masterman said with 
sudden fire. 

Then, in hurried yet passionately deter- 
mined words, he told of the visit to Lis- 
more, of the circus, and of the girl that 
lured him into evil paths. ‘‘To-night,” he 
said, ‘‘a man called me a rogue, a liar, and 
a thief, and he was thrown out. Whoever 
he was, he only told the truth. I was all 
that. I left Matthew Milligan and his 
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wife, that had been so good to me, as though 
I’d never known them. I became an ’ostler 
in the circus, and then I rode in the ring, 
and married the girl that drew me from the 
only home I ever knew. It was not her 
fault. It was desire and lust in my own 
body, and I lived with her before I married 
her—lived and drank and quarreled with 
her.” 

There was a terrible tense hush in the 
congregation, and there was none but 
gloated over the sordid tale of the reclaimed 
sinner. 

“But that was not all. I went back to 
my home and robbed the man and woman, 
who had been as good as father and mother 
to me, of two hundred and twenty pounds— 
all they had. They meant it to pay for the 
little farm on which they lived, and had 
saved years and years to get it together; and 
the farm itself was meant for me when they 
were done with it. I was blind with vice 
and sin, and my heart was hardened. It was 
the circus-woman that ruled my life, and 
there was no sin or crime I might not have 
done if she put her lips to mine.” 

A groan passed through the congregation. 
He took no notice. Beneath the platform 
the man he had despoiled had ceased to 
mutter. He was conscious of a strange 
chemistry of the spirit at work; something 
was hushing the savage and murderous 
thing in him. 

“The night I stole the money I saw 
Matthew Milligan’s wife standing looking 
at me as I crept out of the window. Did 
she call? No. Did she try tostop me? No. 
She let me go without a word. Was I 
grateful to her? No.” 

All sound and sign of cant were gone from 
his voice. There was no revivalist twang 
in any note. He was telling his dark tale in 
low, passionate words, his eyes burning. 

“T took the money to the circus-woman, 
and together we spent it, and together we 
debauched life, till one day she fell from a 
trapeze and broke her neck and died.” 

He paused as though he found it difficult 
to go on, and it seemed for a moment as 
though the wave of pent-up feeling in the 
congregation would break forth—in what 
direction he did not know, and now he did 
not care. 

‘Twas the very next day after she was 
buried I heard the voice of a woman singing 
in a little Protestant chapel, and I went in. 
She was a cripple, and she used to sew all 








day and sing to the poor at night—in Lon- 
don, it was. It was the hymn she sang that 
touched my hardened soul— 
“‘ There’s a land that is fairer than day, 
And by faith we can see it afar— 

“That was the beginning, and in the end 
I found it—the way of peace, the Saviour. 
I had been brought up a Catholic, but the 
other was in my veins, and at last the 
faith of my real first father and mother was 
mine.” 

“Blessed ' be 
elder 

“For while the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.” 

“Praise God—praise God!” cried a hun- 
dred voices in ecstasy. 

“But there was the wrong I had done. I 
went back to my old home. She was dead, 
the woman that had been so good to me, so 
loving and so true. They said she died 
because of what Ihad done. And Matthew 
Milligan was gone, too, the house sold over 
his head. What I’d done had ruined him, 
and broke his heart. I searched for him, 
but could not find him. I searched and 
searched, but I never found him. Then I 
worked in a ship-building yard, and at last 
Imadeapatent. It brought memoney. I 
could have paid Matthew Milligan the two 
hundred and twenty pounds forty times 
over, but he could not be found. That is 
part of my sorrow and my shame. At last 
I gave myself up to saving souls, and I am 
here with all my past sins to show you, but 
with my soul clean once more, cleansed of 
all guilty stains. When, to-night, the man 
called out to me that I was a thief and a 
rogue and a liar, I wanted to add, ‘and a 
murderer, too!’ But I live not as those 
without hope. If there can be forgive- 
ness for such as me, shall any sinner hold 
back from the mercy-seat? I am saved, 
but my heart keeps calling, it may be 
to the dead, but it keeps calling: ‘Where 
are you, Matthew Milligan? Where are 
you, Matthew Milligan? I would make 
restitution—where are you, Matthew Mil- 
ligan?’”’ 

Suddenly he gave a cry, for, as if in an- 


the Lord!” shouted an 
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swer to his call, Paddy Kernaghan stood 
before him in front of the anxious seat. 

“Matthew Milligan is here,” the old man 
said with the revolver still in his right hand. 

So startled were the congregation that no 
one moved. 

Slowly the old man raised his hand above 
his head till it pointed to the roof of the 
tent, and shot after shot rang out, the bul- 
lets piercing the canvas. 

“T meant ivery wan o’ them for you,” 
Matthew Milligan said to the preacher, who 
stood like one in a dream, looking at the 
old man fixedly. ‘But the truth ye’ve 
told, an’ the word ye’ve passed on her, 
that’s gone has saved yc, Protestant though 
ye be. The wrong ye done she forgive ye, 
an’ I’m not sayin’ I won’t wipe it out—whin 
I have time to think it over.” 

The preacher sprang from the platform 
and stood in front of him. ‘The wrong I 
did you is the sorrow of every day,” he said. 
“My life is not enough to pay the debt.” 

“Maybe ’twas in y’r blood,” the old man 
said gently. ‘An’ there was a wanton at 
the bottom of it. You’re not the first that 
was made mad by a wanton.” 

Suddenly the old man lurched toward him 
and grasped his shoulders. ‘“’Tis not aisy 
to forgive,” he said, “but ’twould be her 
wish, if she was here; and so it is, an’ so it 
is. Are ye comin’ home wid me—are ye 
comin’ home?” 

The young man put his arm round the 
other’s shoulder. “I am going home with 
you,” he replied. 

Together, in an awed silence, they moved 
toward the door, the old man lunging for- 
ward without looking to right or left, his 
hand in the hand of the other, his black eyes 
glowing beneath the white bandage round 
his head. 

Suddenly some one started singing— 

“There’s a land that is fairer than day, 
And by faith we can see it afar—” 


The great congregation took it up. The 


sound of it followed the two home-farers far 
into the night. 

The camp-meeting at Mayo had been a 
success, but not in the usual way. 


sure to start with the first one 
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He smiled for a long time upon the bent head. He touched her hair with gently caressing fingers. ‘* Your saying 
that you will go away with me,” he said, “ shall ke my happiness“ 
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What would you do if you were told by some one whose word was gospel with you that the 
old man with a scythe would turn in at your gate in about six months? Especially if you loved 
a woman not your wife and had been holding the fort gamely? Would you haul down the 
flag that advertised you as living up to your bargain and run up the other one of defeat? —or 


would it be victory—victory over conventions and for love? And you believed ina hereafter, 
and she didn’t? . That is the situation about which Gouverneur Morris has written a notable 


story—one that would easily rank him among the ‘‘ top-notchers 


” if he were not already 
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STERLING climbed the stairs 
slowly, as if in pain. He felt no 
physical pain; but that which he 
had been told by his doctor had 
squeezed all the courage out of him. He 
was to die in about six months. He was to 
meet death, you may say, by appointment. 

It would not be a pleasant meeting, nor 
soon over. Esterling would be at least a 
week dying. The skeleton man with the 
scythe would torture him; and they would 
keep him alive with mighty medicines so 
that the tortures might be prolonged. 

At the head of the stairs, Esterling paused 
before knocking at Harriet Wilding’s door. 
He did not wish to tell her his troubles until 
he had his nerves in better command. He 
had always been fonder of his reputation 
for good sportsmanship than of anything 
else in his life. He had made and lost huge 
sums without turning a hair. The woman 
he had married had turned out to be a leech 
and a devil. But he had been unwilling 
to divorce her, because she was—a woman. 

And when he met Harriet Wilding, and 
his heart went out to her, he accepted with- 
out wincing the fact that they could never 
be anything to each other but friends. 
And this was the more creditable to him 
in that he was the only, and spoiled, son 
of a rich father, and until chastened by 
disappointments had never denied himself 
anything that he wanted. It was truly 
said of him that he was a good sport. 

And he stood at her door and controlled 
his nerves. Then he knocked, and when 
he heard her voice, pushed open the door, 
and entered her sitting-room, smiling. 

She was not writing, as was her custom at 
that hour, but darning. To Esterling it 
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seemed very cruel thet: the girl he loved 
should not be able to throw her stockings 
away when they began to show wear, since, 
without feeling any drain upon his purse, he 
could so easily have filled her rooms to the 
ceiling with purple and fine linen. 

His quick eye noted that in the pile of 
stockings on the floor beside her there were 
only three or four pairs that were of silk. 
And these were much darned as to their 
heels and toes. Then his eyes lifted to her 
face—from her material necessities to her 
fortune. She had a lovely face, girlish 
and maternal; a lovely skin that appeared 
to glow with a soft, warm rosiness. He had 
the impulse to gather her in his arms, and 
to cry his eyes out upon her deep, slow- 
moving breast. So a little boy who has 
been cruelly hurt restrains his outburst of 
weeping until the asylum of his mother’s 
loving arms has been reached. But Ester- 
ling had never embraced the girl he loved, 
and who loved him. He had never kissed 
her face, nor even her hands. Sometimes, 
though, he had kissed things that belonged 
to her, or letters that she had written to him. 
And in his imagination he had walked with 
her in paradise and picked the Eden roses. 

Esterling lifted his right hand to his right 
temple, and, smiling a little, said, “We, who 
are about to die, salute you.” 

Her eyes searched his face, and lingered 
upon his smile as if in uncertainty. Then, 
as if rejecting the smile, she rose swiftly, so 
that stockings and darning-silks and cotton 
slid from her lap to the floor. And she said: 
“Vou aren’t joking! What has happened?” 

“T have six months to live,” he said, 
the smile still upon his face. “And I have 
come to tell my love.” 
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A great light came into her eyes. ‘ Your 
love?” she said. “That is a new word from 
you to me. But why not? It is quite 
true. And you have always been my love.” 

Esterling held out his strong arms to 
her, and she went into them quickly. 

““T am dying, Egypt, dying,’” he said. 

Her arms were around his neck. He 
looked down into her face. He could not 
speak for a long time. And when he did, 
his voice broke. ‘Hang there like fruit, 
my soul, ’til the tree die,’” he said. 

Then passion rose in the heart of each 
like a storm. Their embracing arms be- 
came rigid like iron, and their lips clung 
together as if they had been welded, and 
then behold, suddenly, as upon a signal, 
they sprang apart, and stood, and trembled. 

The man was the color of ashes. The 
girl was all red, like some wonderful rose. 
The pulse in her throat could be seen beat- 
ing with inconceivable rapidity. She took 
breath in short, sharp gasps. 

Esterling walked to the window and stood 
looking out, his forehead pressed against 
the cold glass. Harriet went into the next 
room and bathed her face again and again 
in cold water. When she returned, it was 
difficult for either of them to make a be- 
ginning of speech. She first found words. 
Walking up to him from behind, she laid 
her hand upon his shoulder. 

“Six months,” she said; “are you sure?” 

He did not at once turn around, but felt 
for her hand and held it in both his. “There 
is no doubt, my dear,” he said. “What I 
thought was true. I am a—goner.” 

“What,” she said, “‘can I do to make the 
rest of your life happy and your dying easy?” 

“The dying,” he said, “is nothing. 
If I am sure of anything it is that love 
like ours can never die. I know that we 
shall meet again.” 

“When did you begin to believe that?” 

“When I learned that I must go away 
from you. Belief came to me then. When 
the annunciation comes to a woman, she 
is given a certain wonderful courage that 
she never had before. Otherwise she would 
go mad with fear. It is so with a man when 
he knows that he must die. Faith comes to 
him—faith in the future—faith in the per- 
manence of whatever has been best in his 
life. Full well, my dear, the Lord God knows 
how to temper the wind to his shorn lambs.” 

These were curious words to fall from the 
lips of a man who had given the most of 





his life to the laws of chance, to cards, 
horses, and contests. She felt that he 
was revealing depths into which she dared 
look only with awe and reverence, con- 
cerning which it was not even for her— 
the beloved--to ask questions. She prayed 
silently, in a kind of agony, to that God 
in whom she had never been able to believe, 
for faith like Esterling’s. But ro faith 
came: only the knowledge (it seemed 
knowledge) that when he died the rest 
would be silence, memory, and grief too 
great to contain. 

“We have six months or less,” said he, “in 
which to put our affairs in order.” 

They came out of the window entrance, 
still holding hands. 

“Let’s be natural, dear,” he said. “Sit 
where you were, and go on with your darn- 
ing.” 

She obeyed like a little child, and won- 
dered what he meant by “putting our affairs 
in order.” To her, since she felt but one 
necessity, there was but one interpretation. 
When she should ‘find a faith equal to his 
in the hereafter of their love, in its eternity, 
then she felt would their affairs be in order 
and not before. But the man was turning 
over material matters in his troubled soul. 

He drew up a chair, and watched her 
able fingers at their work of darning. “It’s 
too late for divorce,” he said, “and since 
I have spared Jenny so long, I think it 
would be playing it pretty low down to 
turn against her now. But how wonderful 
it would be if we could be married, and be- 
long to each other, if only for a little while— 
for a day—for an hour. You—mine. Then 
death. . . . I want to talk with you about 
my will. You would never let me help 
you in any way.” 

“Never let you help me! The day I first 
heard your voice, it was as if some kind 
giant had picked me up in his arms and 
set me across a whole ocean of difficulties. 
You have helped me as no man ever helped 
a woman.” 

“And you have helped me in that way,” 
he said. “But I was thinking of pleasures, 
luxuries—money. Now I have to leave you, 
you won’t add to that agony by refusing— 
refusing—always refusing what would be 
so easy for me to do? I could not bear to 
leave you facing the hard necessities. I 
could not bear that. You won’t make me?” 

She shook her head without looking up. 

“You must let me make you rich,” hesaid. 
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“Not rich,” she said, “please, not. If 
you must do something of that kind for 
me, why, make it very little—just enough. 
I don’t want to be rich. The rich are too 
unutterably lonely.” 

“TI want to put roses in the path of the 
woman I love,” he said. ‘Don’t forbid me.” 

“Tt’s a cruel thing to think of, my dear,” 
she said. “But tongues are cruel. If you 
put me in your will, people will put our 
two names in the pillory.” 

“But we,” he said, ‘‘we would know that 
in our friendship and love there was never 
any offense to God or man.” 

“We never acknowledged that we loved 
each other till just now. There never has 
been any offense. Are we sure that there 
never will be?” 

He saw the color rising strongly in her 
neck. His eyes swam in tenderness. 

“This morning,” she went on, “before 
you came I was my own. And if things 
were as they used to be, I should still be my 
own. But now things are altered. We have 
this awful knowledge about you. If there 
is any way in which I can make the rest of 
your life happy for you—then forget that 
I have been. a good woman—that I have 
fought off all sorts of temptations—merely 
as a matter of course.” 

He smiled like an angel. “But you don’t 
want your name dragged down in my will.” 

“My name—did I say my name! I was 
not thinking of what people would say about 
me, but of what they would say about you. 
They would say,,‘He was very generous with 
his—women.’ J couldn’t bear that—for 
you. Don’t think about me.” 

“ Harriet.” 

“Yes, dear?” 

“Will you come away with me for the rest 
of my life? In six months we could reach 
the ends of the earth. Will you come?” 

“Of course,” she said, “if it will make 
you happy.” 

He smiled for a long time upon the bent 
head. He touched her hair with gently 
caressing fingers. ‘Your saying that you 
will come,” he said, “‘shall be my happiness. 
But your actual coming, oh, my darling, 
would hurt me worse than death. What 
would we think—you and I—of a man who 
devoted the last six months of his life to 
dragging down from their pedestal, where 
they have stood so long in serene goodness, 
virtue and nobility, his ideals—his love, 
rather, his saint—his all things to him ?” 
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“Tf a mother—the noblest mother in all 
the world,” said Harriet, ‘knew that her 
little son must die in six months, and that 
she could make him happy with this thing 
and that, if only she could get them for 
him, would she hesitate at any way or 
means? Surely she would steal, if it came 
to that—surely she would sell her virtue— 
if it came to that—as lightly, with as little 
thought, as you would fling a coin to a 
beggar. Virtue is a mighty big thing when 
you don’t love anybody, but when you love 
somebody—oh, there is nothing in all the 
world, then, that is big and important ex- 
cept the love.” 

“But,” said Esterling, “I have loved you 
for five years.” 

“And I you.” 

“So it is a good race that we have run— 
against nature—against temptation. It 
would be too bad to drop out now, just 
because the pace is a little swift—just as we 
have turned into the home-stretch.” 

She had offered him all that she had to 
offer, and he had refused. She had never 
been so proud of him as at that moment. 

“‘Good,” she said; “we shall go down the 
home-stretch neck and neck; and we shall 
so pass the winning-post. Let people say, 
‘There ran a couple of thoroughbreds.’”’ 

Esterling bent over her hands, and kissed 
them. Then he sat back in his chair, and for 
a long time of silence adored her with his 
eyes. “I want to make you rich,” he said 
presently, “before I die. I am worth a 
great deal. Half of my money will go to 
Jenny. I don’t wish it known that I ever 

~repudiated her even in my heart. After all, 
I married her. And perhaps, if I had been 
different, she would have been different. 
Then I am fond of Jack. I shall leave 
Jenny’s share in trust, so that Jack will have 
a nice income when he comes of age, and the 
whole after Jenny’s death. The other half 
of my money is for you, mostly to do with 
as you please.” 

“Oh,” she protested, “‘ must we talk about 
money—now?”’ 

“Tf you don’t mind too much—yes. 
Don’t you understand how imperative it 
must seem to a man, who knows that he is 
going to die, to put his affairs in order? I 
shall be very busy the next six months; 
there are hundreds of kindnesses that I have 
put off doing. And you must help me with 
them, and with everything else that I have 
to do.” 
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“ And the first kind thought is for me?” 
“Naturally,” he said. “I shall manage 
in the course of a few days to transfer half 
of my property to you, so that your name 
will not appear in the transaction. You 
will have the spending of about two hundred 
thousand a year. But I shall ask you to 
make certain expenditures as I direct.” 

“Of course,” she said, and with difficulty 
restrained her tears. Seeing which, he 
laughed softly, for pure love of her. 

“To please me,” he said, “you must al- 
ways wear the finest linens and the loveliest 
dresses. About these things I ask you to 
be extravagant.” He laughed aloud and 
said, ““No more cotton stockings, Harriet.” 

“T Jove pretty things,” she said simply. 

“But you don’t love jewels,” he said, “do 
you?” 

She shook her head. 

“T am glad of that: But I should like 
you to have one string of splendid pearls 
in memory of me. I should like you to 
wear them always. Now there are some 
other things. My house and my house- 
hold goods will be sold at auction after my 
death. I wish you to attend these sales. 
The furniture in my bedroom is old-fash- 
ioned mahogany of no particular value or 
beauty. It will knock down for a small 
sum. You will buy it, if you- please, and 
give it good care in your house. It was my 
mother’s. Of the horses, if the idea pleases 
you, you will buy two—they will cost you 
very little money. Nobody else will want 
them. Buy Vagabond and the pony Dude. 
They have grown old and gray in my ser- 
vice. See to it, I beg of you, that they want_ 
for nothing as long as they live, and that 
when at last life seems to be more pain 
than’ pleasure to them—why, let them be 
swiftly and kindly killed. 

“Sarah, who was my nurse, will not stay 
on with Jenny after I am dead. She will 
have plenty of money, but she will be very 
lonely. She would wish to come to you, 
because I have told her that I love you. 
Then another thing—Don’t cry, Dear Heart. 
All this must be thrashed out. Won’t 
you let me finish, so that afterward there 
will be nothing left for you and me to talk 
about but our love?”’ 

Presently she stopped crying, and he 
went on, in a voice that he strove to make 
matter of fact. 

“Your people,” he said, “are buried in 
Woodlawn. I have bought the lot next 












yours. I shall direct that my grave be dug 
in the northwest corner of my lot—the 
head to the north. I should love to know 
that when your time comes, as come it must, 
my dear, you will lie near me—but with 
your head to the west. That way, for all 
eternity, till the last trumpet, I shall lie 
where I belong—at your feet.” 

““No—no,” she cried; “at my side.” 

“At your feet,’”’ he said; “at your feet. 
It is at your feet that I have learned pa- 
tience—and courage and all good things. 
There let me crumble to dust.” 

“No,” she said, “they shall open your 
grave, when I am dead, and I shall lie at 
your side, for the long rest. Let people say 
what they like.” 

“No—no,” he said, “at your feet.” 

“No,” she said, “no.” 

“Listen, Love,” and Esterling’s face was 
gallant and beseeching, “‘does it matter? 
No. All of us that counts will be trillions 
of miles from that dust which is the rest 
of us. We shall see each other—we shall 
be together in—oh, call it heaven, for want 
of a better word.” 

Her face was terribly harassed. “Ester- 
ling,” she said, “I’ve got to tell you. I 
don’t believe in heaven—I don’t believe 
in hell—I don’t believe in anything—after 
death.” 

He paled as under an assault of sudden, 
unbearable pain. “But you must—you 
must,” he said. 

And she answered, “I can’t—I can’t.” 

“Why, then,” he said, “if you love me—” 

**T do—I do—oh, I do.” 

“You think that the separation we are 
approaching is eternal, and—oh, my dear—”’ 

“Ves,” she said, “I am suffering the 
tortures of the damned.” 

“How unfair,” he said, “how unjust— 
that death, since I am full of faith, should 
be so comparatively easy for me—the man 
—and for you, for the woman, so—so 
utterly impossible.” 

“T have prayed and prayed for belief,” 
she said, “and nothing has come of it. And 
nothing will come of it. And I shall see 
you—see you for the /ast time.” 

She broke down utterly. 





II 


EsTERLING passed many hours of each 
day in Harriet’s company. And although 
the final hour of separation hung always 
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How faith returned to him he never knew. It was as if a something cool and soothing entered and permeated 
his entire being. The pain that he still endured seemed in comparison a little thing 
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over them,darkening the world,they fell back 
gradually upon such thoughts and topics 
as are interesting to lovers to whom death 
is in no way imminent. People live with 
pain and grow used to it; with horror, 
even with the fear of being found out. You 
cannot change the habits of years, habits 
of thought, habits of dreaming, merely be- 
cause the hour of your passing has become 
definite. sterling found it impossible to 
bound his outlook upon life within a circle 
of six months. His gardener wrote him 
that the season was excellent for planting, 
and Esterling gave orders for the setting 
out of hundreds of slow-growing oaks and 
white pines, though he himself might not 
live to see even the annuals in his garden 
come to maturity from seed. 

People were leaving town. It became less 
and less conspicuous for the lovers to go 
about together. They motored a great deal, 
in Westchester County, hunting farms. 
It had been decided that Harriet should 
buy a handsome property, and begin build- 
ing while Esterling was still alive to take 
pleasure in the planning of things together. 
If he was a little morbid at times, who shall 
blame him? He was to have his bedroom, 
his dressing-room, and his bathroom in the 
new house. They would be furnished with 
his mother’s furniture. But the rooms 
would be always empty. 

Meanwhile days passed like fragments of 
thistledown in a hurricane; and Esterling 
began to grow aware of certain internal 
disintegrations, presaging the end. He 
passed one terrible night during which his 
body was in anguish, and his mind; for 
it seemed to him as if his God had forsaken 
him. For many hours he was denied the 
benign and comfortable belief in the im- 
mortality of his soul. He was no better 
than a dog dying ina corner. There would 
be the final agony and after that nothing 
but swift material decay. Incased as it 
would be in lead and concrete his rotting 
body would not even fertilize a blade of 
grass in the greai green lap of the world. 

How faith returned to him he never knew. 
It was as if asomething cool and soothing en- 
tered and permeated his entire being. The 
pain that he still endured seemed in com- 
parison a little thing. He had been on the 
point of telephoning to his doctor and begging 
for an injection of morphine; but now, since 
pain was but an incident along the road toim- 
mortal things, he derided its power to hurt. 









If Harriet had known that his incurable 
disease was beginning to cause him. acute 
bodily suffering, she could not have borne 
it. He did not tell her,-but hid the fact as 
you hide the faces of the dead from children. 
Sometimes it seemed to him as if he could 
not bear the sudden joltings of the motor- 
car without crying out; but he bore them. 
And at other times he was free from pain. 
And then he was gay as a child is gay when 
school has been dismissed and the water is 
warm in the swimming-pool. 

What troubled him most was Harriet’s 
lack of faith. He could not understand 
how anyone could see the world bursting 
into full flower in spring, after the iron 
rigors of winter, without believing some- 
thing. Parting would be easy for them— 
comparatively—if only she could believe 
as he believed, not in definites perhaps, 
but in generalities. Parting would then be 
so very easy, even if they believed wrong. 

But she could not believe. The power 
of belief was left out of her, and when she 
looked upon her beloved’s face in the coffin, 
she would be looking upon it, so far as her 
own mental attitude could go, for the last 
time. And to Esterling this seemed a hor- 
ror. He besought her to believe something, 
anything, and she could not. 

“‘T should rather believe,” he said, “that 
we are to meet again—if only in hell—than 
that death is-the end forever. Can’t you 
feel that nothing really can come to an end? 
Can’t you feel it just a little bit?” 

She shook her head. And his tormented 
heart yearned for her. 

“Fortunately,” he said, “‘it’s true. You 
may not find out till you, too, die; but you 
will find out then, and you will rise up 
from the dead, clothed in immortality, and 
you'll say to the other angels: ‘Which way, 
Esterling? Which way, Esterling?’” 

“Tf there is a God,” she said, “and I 
haven’t believed in him—why, he’ll never, 
never forgive me.” 

“Nonsense!” said Esterling. “When it 
is high time for you to have faith, he will 
see that you have it. Dear Heart, don’t 
you know that if it weren’t for faith the 
world would be a perfect bedlam of the 
screamings and howlings of those who are 
dying or about to die? To each and every- 
one faith comes some time, and in time. I 
had none. It came to me all at once, sure, 
almost tangible, like a present of flowers.” 
Once she leaned against him and gave 
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herself up to weeping and despair. ‘‘ With- 
out you,” she had said, ‘I shall not have 
lived. Without faith—I shall not have 
died. Everything is denied me—the rap- 
ture of belonging, the anguish of bearing, 
and the calm sure joy of believing. Why 
was I ever born!” 

As she wept and despaired, he held her 
closer and closer, and kissed her face, here— 
there—again and again, at first with a sort 
of timid gentleness, and then, his pulses 
tingling, with a kind of strong, bold mastery. 
She was as completely his to do with as he 
pleased as the watch in his pocket or the 
money in his bank; and the knowledge that 
this was so was what brought him to his 
knees, and aroused in him pity, which 
alone in the full tide of a man’s passion is 
stronger than desire. 

“Listen,” he said, “please listen. It 
will be good in after days for you to re- 
member that we didn’t cut loose and drift 
with the current, but that we remained 
surely at anchor, side by side, weathering 
all the gales.” 

“Oh,” she said, “if there is a God, he 
meant us for each other. But we have met, 
and we shall part like strangers. If only 
she'd die!” 

“Hush!” said Esterling. 

“T could bear your name. I could have 
a child in your image to comfort me. It 
is only in their children that people go on 
living after they are dead. That is the mean- 
ing of resurrection. Haven’t I any rights 
at all? I am not even to hold you in my 
arms at the last. I am not even to mourn 
for you openly—and all that appearances 
may be preserved. Appearances! I would 
ride like the Lady Godiva through the 
streets of New York to prolong your life 
an hour, to smooth out a dark thought in 
your mind. Why watch my good name so 
jealously? There is still time for a little 
happiness. There’s no longer any sport- 
ing blood in you, Esterling. You are not 
willing to take chances.” 

“T have been a great gambler all my 
life,” said Esterling. ‘But do you know, 
with the least change of impulse here or 
there I might have been a bishop?” 

He smiled, half serious, half amused, and 
in the midst of his smile pain shot through 
him from side to side, like a hot iron, and 
he went on smiling. 

He went from Harriet to his doctor, as 
swiftly as a man, sweating with agony, can 
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walk, and stumbled into the consulting- 
room, knocking over a chair. 

“T say, old man,” he said, “I’m feeling 
bad now: is this the beginning of the end?” 

The doctor and his assistant helped 
Esterling off with some of his clothes, and 
made him lie on a leather lounge in a bright 
blaze of light. 

“Ts what I’ve got—transmissible?” 
Esterling asked suddenly. “I’m not con- 
templating matrimony,” he tried to smile; 
“T ask for information.” 

“No,” said the doctor, “it is not.” And 
began his examination. Ten minutes later 
he straightened up. 

“All through?” 

“All through, thank you.” 

“And what’s the news?” 

“T have no right,” said the doctor, “to 
hold out hope to you, and yet—” 

Esterling sat bolt upright; his pain van- 
ished as at the advent of a miracle. 

“What?” 

“Radium. They have found an appli- 
cation of it in your disease. Just before 
you came I received the cabled news of 
what appears to be a cure.” 

“Was the patient far gone?” 

“Yes. You must go to London at once.” 

Esterling rose, and dressed swiftly. 

“Tf you wish, I will go with you. You 
ought to have some one in case of an emer- 
gency. A nurse properly instructed would 
do.” 

“What would she have to know?” 

“Only to give strychnine in case of heart 
failure.” 

“Doctor—I am speaking as to a priest— 
could you teach a woman—not a trained 
nurse—to do the needful?” 

“In five minutes. Send her to me.” 

“Let me think,” said Esterling; and 
presently, “No,” he said. “Why is it that 
even dying men cannot quiet the devils in 
them? You pick out a nurse for me will 
you?” The doctor bowed gravely. 
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“T am going to London.” 

“T am going with you.” 

“No, Dear Heart. Listen—if I am cured 
I shall divorce my wife. It is better that 
I should hurt her than you. And all will be 
well with us. If I die—does it matter?” 

“When do you sail?”’ 

“To-morrow at ten.” 
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* But, my dear lady—* the doctor objected. “Don't tell me that he is dead,” she insisted. ‘I haven't got- 
he won't hear you? Even if you are one of those unfortunates who can't believe in anything, 
sage—in his ear?“ “Oh,” said the doctor 
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ten up at three o'clock in the morning to talk nonsense. Will you do asI ask? How do 
at least have the courtesy to respect the wishes of those who can. Will you give the mes 
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““T may come to see you off?” 
“Of course.” 

She sighed. At least he had granted her 
one small privilege. 

“They think,’ he said, “that radium 
may cure me. It has worked miracles. 
It is life, energy, immortal warmth. Science 
believes that it is the secret of creation; 
the church, that it is dust from the Master’s 
workshop. Only think—already—all pain 
has gone. I have never felt better in my 
life.” 

“‘Please—please,” she said, “‘take me 
with you.” 

“Don’t tempt me so—don’t tempt me 
so,” he said. “Don’t make me wrong you, 
now that in the world there is a hope for 
us of all good things in their time. Only 
have patience, and courage.” 

At three o’clock the next morning, Har- 
riet waked suddenly and sat bolt upright in 
her bed. And listened. The voice which 
she seemed to have heard, whose swift com- 
manding tones had waked her, did not speak 
again. She trembled and shivered. She 
rose and groped her way to the telephone 
which Esterling had recently had installed 
for her. She gave the number of his house 
to the sleepy operator who answered her 
call. When, presently, she heard Ester- 
ling’s own voice, clear and cheerful, she 
gave a little cry of joy. 

“Oh,” she said, ‘something made me 
think that something awful had happened 
to you.” 

The sound that came over the wire was 
like a contented laugh. And then his voice. 
“Go back to bed,” he said, “it’s three 
o'clock. Nothing awful has happened. 
Nothing awful is ever going to happen. 
Radium. Dust from the Master’s work- 
shop. Good-by, Dear Heart—my heart— 
sweetheart—till we meet again. And never, 
never forget that when you come, I shall 
be waiting.” 

“Esterling! Esterling!” Her voice rose 
almost toa scream. But she had no answer. 
She hooked back the receiver and shook it 
violently up and down. 

Once more the sleep-ridden central 
answered, and once more imperatively 
Harriet demanded Esterling’s number. 

“T want to speak to Mr. Esterling. . . 
Why not? Whois talking? Doctor—” 

The doctor’s voice, tired and tremulous 
but patient, came over the wire: “It came 
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sooner than we had any reason to believe 
it would. Poor Mr. Esterling’s troubles 
are all over.” 

“When was it?”’ she cried, and it seemed 
to her that all her chances of happiness 
in this world and the next depended upon 
the answer. 

“At four minutes after twelve.” 

A great wonder akin to joy surged in her 
heart. “I am Harriet Wilding, who loved 
him and whom he loved.” 

“T know.” 

“Will you do something for me?”’ 

“Gladly.” 

“Go to him, and whisper in his ear. Say 
this, ‘She received your message, and all 
is now well with her.’ Say, ‘This life is 
nothing.’” 

“But, my dear lady—” 

“Don’t tell me that ne is dead. I haven’t 
gotten up at three o’clock in the morning 
to talk nonsense. Will you do as I ask? 
How do you know he won’t hear you? 
Even if you are one of those unfortunates 
who can’t believe in anything, at least have 
the courtesy to respect the wishes of those 
who can. Will you give the message—in 
his ear?” 

“Oh,” said the doctor wearily, “if you 
wish. I'll take a chance on it.” 


The doctor went to the room in which 
lay the body of Esterling. He felt that he 
was come upon a fool’s errand. 

About the clear and beautiful head there 
seemed to hover a dim radiance. It was 
not the first time that the doctor had noticed 
this phenomenon in connection with the 
dead. He had even constructed a plausible 
scientific theory to account for it. 

He knelt, and whispered Harriet’s mes- 
sage into the dead man’s ear. He felt all 
kinds of a fool. When he had finished, he 
rose, and noted that the hevering radiance 
had gone away. There was no light in the 
room but that of four candles. And it 
seemed to the scientific man, tired out and 
distraught, as if the radiance was a sen- 
tient thing that had waited to receive a 
message, and having received it, had at 
once departed. 

Harriet did not even wear black for 
Esterling. She planned out for herself a 
life of patience and good deeds, and she 
looked forward to death with a sort of 
serene rapture. 
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SOME NEW FACTS ABOUT THE WORLD’S GREATEST PIANIST 


Paderewski 







Paderewski's home on the shores of Lake Geneva, and a new portrait 
of the master musician 


By Henry Butt, Ph.D. 


N the shores of Lake Geneva, westward from 
the small town of Morgee and toward the 
village of Islochenaz, there is* a deeply 
wooded park in the center of which stands 

a characteristic Swiss mansion, the Chalet de Riond 
Bosson. The park is open to the public, but an 
inner gate leading to the chalet bears the warning 
legend in French: “ N’entrez pas sans sonner. Prenez 
garde aux chiens” (“Do not enter without ringing. 
Look out for the dogs”). Within the chalet there is 
now hard at work one of the world’s immortals. He is 
a man famous in every country on the globe, and yet a 

genius whose intimate personal life is practically unknown. 

Here lives and labers Ignace Jan Paderewski. He 
has virtually surrendered the réle of virtuoso, and is 
taking his place with Chopin and Beethoven as a com- 
poser. It was the ambition of this great artist from the 
beginning to compose music rather than to play it. It 
is now known that some of his interpretations of the 
masters, especially in his earlier years, which took Euro- 
pean audiences by storm, were marvelous improvisations, 
for the magic of his talent supplied what at the start 
his knowledge lacked. 

Paderewski’s young manhood was full of pathos, and he 
put the tragedy of his grief into his playing. Now, cheered 
by the affectionate companionship of his second wife, who 

was the Baroness Helene von Rosen, and happy in the 

possession of his merited but almost fabulous earnings, the 
renowned musician has retired to his home on the borders 
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Some New Facts About Paderewski 
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her prize fowls. (Bottom) 
Snapshot of Mme. Paderew~ 

ski, who was formerly the 
Baroness Helene von Rosen 


M. and Mme. Paderewski with 
friends going for a boat-ride on 
Lake Geneva. (Center) Mme. 


Paderewski and some of 






“Yes; Paderew- 
ski came recently.” 
“T suppose, of 
course, he played 
on this piano,” said 
the girl, her fingers 
still on the keys. 
“No,” said the ver- 
ger, “he did not .con- 


of the famous lake 
in Switzerland. The 
musical world 
awaits the produc- 
tions on which he 
is engaged. 

From the first there 
has been Something 
princely about this man. 
He never played down to sider himself worthy.” 
the level of the street in any . In many ways Paderewski 
of his public performances; he se« > is a law unto himself, with neither 
was always the poet playing to parallel nor precedent. He is no 
the Muses. minstrel, begging from door to door. 

“Yes, I have been nervous at The world has no need or oppor- 
times,” he said in answer to a tunity to get up benefits in his 
question, “nervous lest I should name. When he travels to fill an 
fail to satisfy myself.” engagement, he moves in a pri- 

There is preserved at the home- vate railway coach appointed 
of Beethoven the piano on which luxuriously. Yet amid all the 
that master played. Among the beauty and plenty in which he 
pilgrims to this shrine last lives and moves, he is never the 
year was an American sybarite. Nature glorified him with 
girl. She waltzed airily to prodigal gifts, but he has labored 
the instrument, and began like a Titan to perfect them. 
playing a careless tune. And Once the fantastic notion 
then, turning to the cus- went abroad that Paderewski’s 
todian, she said, strength, like Samson’s, was in 

“T suppose you have many his hair. But his art has stood 
visitors here every year?” the severest tests, and the world 

“A great many,” was the has finally found him sturdy, 
reply. many sided, cosmopolitan. He 

“Many famous people, no : > + @ is posted on public questions. 
doubt ?” His reading in literature is 
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wide, and had he chosen he could have 
made a career as an author, for this gifted 
Pole can express himself with accuracy and 
grace in. many tongues, including English. 
“Rhythm,” he writes, “is order. But 
this order cannot progress with the cosmic 
regularity of a planet, nor with the auto- 
matic uniformity of 
a clock. It reflects 
life, organic human 
life, with all its 
attributes, its 
moods and 


emo- 
tions, its 
raptures 
and depres- 
sions. To be 
emotional in music 
interpretation,” headds, 
“yet obedient to the initial 
tempo and true to the 
metronome, means about 
as much as being senti- 
mental in engineering.” 
Paderewski* holds that mechanical execu- 
tion and emotion are incompatible, and 
that to play Chopin’s G major nocturne, for 
example, “with rhythmic rigidity and pious 
respect for the indicated rate of move- 
ment, would be as intolerably monstrous, 
as absurdly pedantic, as to recite Gray’s 
Elegy to the beating of a metronome.” 


3utt, Ph.D. 










M. Paderewski, Mme. Paderewski, 
and their little son, in the grounds 


of the Chalet de Riond Bosson 









It is strength, resourcefulness, as well as 
the most accomplished art, that give him 
mastery. When you know that Pade- 


rewski plays at times seventeen hours a 
day, a muscular task alone from which 
some of the world’s strongest men would 
quail; 


that he is a powerful swimmer, 

frequently indulging in 
that pastime in the 
lake that lies at the 
foot of his 
chalet; that 
he person- 

















ally 
su per- 
intends 
his big es- 
tate, andiseven 
a breeder of horses, 
you are compelled to 
readjust the thought that 
may have pigeonholed it- 
self in your brain, that this 
great pianist is something 
exquisite and feminine. 

A practical man is Paderewski, mystical 
and delicate only in his art. 

What has held back the appearances of 
his new operas is that Paderewski has 
brought out in his playing and seeks to 
put into his works many fine and fugitive 
nuances of harmony for which there exist, 
at present, no musical characters! 











Romeoff and Julietsky 


“Still, folks can hate each other tolerably well on the East Side’—there is one key to the 
amazing popularity of these little Ghetto classics Bruno Lessing is writing exclusively 
for Cosmopolitan. For where there is hate there is love—and life and death—human beings 
—kin. That they are able to make merry—and make love—in the presence of condi- 
tions most of us could not face gives an unending fund of vivid human material for stories 
like these of Bruno Lessing’s. He knows the life—knows it better than any other writer; his 
pictures are true. You remember the shadow last month; here is the sunshine—and a laugh 


By Bruno Lessing 


Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker 


AMMY Polokoff and Rosie Dansky 
were in love with each other. Or 
they thought they were, which—as 
far as Sammy and Rosie were con- 

cerned—really amounted to the same thing. 
They were young and enthusiastic, wore 
each other’s ring, kissed on the sly, sighed 
deeply when they thought of each other, 
and each of them was firmly convinced that, 
without the other, life was not worth living. 

What ma’: the situation more romantic 
was that their respective parents despised 
each other. Rosie’s folks were Roumanians, 
and Sammy’s people were Poles, and which 
of them looked down with more contempt 
upon the other it would really be hard to 
say. It was exactly the same, you may 
remember, with the Capulets and the 
Montagues, only the latter had a more pic- 
turesque background for their mutual de- 
testation. Still, folks can hate each other 
tolerably well on the East Side. 

Rosie lived in the second story rear of 
one tenement, and Sammy lived in the 
adjoining house. At night, when all the 
world was asleep, Rosie would come out to 
the fire-escape that overlooked the yard 
and whisper, in sweet crescendo, “Sammy?” 
And from the darkness of the yard below 
there always came the answering whisper, 
“Yes, Rosie!” 

It was Natzi Cohen, a heartless scamp 
who lived in the same house with Rosie, 
who bestowed upon the lovers the nick- 
name of Romeoff and Julietsky. He spent 
many an hour on his own fire-escape sur- 
reptitiously listening to the interchange of 
sweet nothings between the two lovers. 
It did not take long for the whole neighbor- 
hood to hear of the affair, and Romeoff and 
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Julietsky became a great Ghetto joke. Of 
course, as usual, Sammy and Rosie never 
heard of it. 

“Just like a the-yater,” Natzi Cohen 
would say, when he described the noc- 
turnal meetings. 

As a matter of fact, Natzi Cohen had 
been quite fond of Rosie himself, but they 
had had a quarrel one day, and Rosie had 
slapped his face, and, after that, they ‘did 
not speak as they passed by.” They all 
worked in the same dry-goods store on 
Grand Street; that is, all but Rosie. Rosie 
had been discharged for laziness. 

Sammy was quite angry when Rosie was 
so summarily dismissed, but, as he ex- 
plained to her: 

“Tm glad for your sake, dear. You’re 
too good and too sweet to be working. 
Oh! If I only were rich so that you could 
have a hundred servants to wait on you!” 

After Rosie left the store Sadie Shapirc 
sympathized with Sammy. Sadie had red 
hair and freckles and a warm heart. Be- 
ware of red-haired girls, particularly if they 
have a warm heart! Why? I do not know. 
Only, beware of them! 

Sadie sympathized so heartily with 
Sammy ‘that, without hesitation, Sammy 
poured the entire contents of his heart and 
mind into her receptive ear. He told her 
how much he loved Rosie, and how dreary 
the long hours of work in the*store had be- 
come since her absence, and how terrible it 
would be if he could not ultimately marry 
her. And Sadie would tell him what a dear, 
sweet girl Rosie was and how much she 
thought of her. Thus Sammy and Sadie 
became very good friends, and he soon fell 
into the habit of telling her everything that 
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he did—everything except his nightly talks 
with Rosie on the fire-escape. Even this 
he would probably have recounted to her 
had not Rosie pledged him to secrecy. For 
Sammy was of a rather simple and confid- 
ing nature, and Rosie feared that if he 
spoke of their meetings her parents would 
hear of them and end all her happiness. 

One morning Sammy looked particularly 
dejected. Natzi Cohen grinned when he 
saw him, for he had not been able to over- 
hear the talk between Sammy and Rosie 
the night before, and he augured from Sam- 
my’s appearance that the lovers had quar- 
reled. He watched Sadie approach Sammy 
and winked at her, but Sadie only stared 
at him in disdain. 

“What is the matter, Sammy?” asked 
Sadie, in her cooing, sympathetic tone. 
“You look so unhappy.” 

“T don’t think Rosie loves me,” he 
muttered dejectedly. 

“Poor boy,” said Sadie. 
ought to love you a great 
deal. Maybe it’s because 
you’re too good for her.” 

“Sadie,” exclaimed the 
young man, seizing her hand, 
“T don’t know what I’d do 
without you. It’s such a 
coinfort for me to talk to 
you.” 

“You need some one to 
look after you,” said Sadie. 
“But tell me about it. Tell 
me everything that hap- 
pened. You know I’d do 
anything to help you.” 

“Yes, Sadie, I know it. 
Last night Rosie’s people 
were out visiting, and she was 
home all alone. So I asked 
her to come out for a walk, 
but she wouldn’t do it. 
And she wouldn’t let 
me call on her, either. 

She said it was so 

much more ro- 
mantic to stand on 

the fire-escape. 

Then it began to 
rain, and she went 
inside and brought 

out an umbrella. 

But I got all wet in the 
yard, and when I said I 
was going home she said 


**She 
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didn’t love her else I’d be willing to get 
wet for her sake. Honest, Sadie, I didn’t 
mind getting wet, but couldn’t she have 
come out for a walk when I asked her?” 

“Sure she could,” responded Sadie. “I'd 
have come out in a minute.” 





























Sammy Polckoff and 
Rosie Dansky were in 

love with each other. Or 
they :thought they were 
which amounted to the same thing 
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“Yes, I know you would, Sadie! You’re 
awiully good tome. But what should I do? 
You know how much I love her.” 

For an instant Sadie’s lips were pressed 
very tightly together. Then, “Oh, it’ll 
come out all right,” said she. ‘‘When you 
see her to-night just explain how it all was, 
and you'll find that everything will be all 
right.” 

The next morning Sammy’s brightened 
eyes and cheerful demeanor showed Sadie at 
a glance that her prediction had come true. 

‘Everything all right?” she asked. 

“You bet!” said Sammy enthusiastic- 
ally. “Oh, Sadie, when we’re married you 
must come and live with us. I don’t know 
how I’ll ever get along without you.” 

Sadie made no comment upon this, but 
when, presently, a customer asked to see a 
certain kind of cloth Sadie threw a whole 
roll of it upon the counter with a vicious 
bang. Natzi Cohen, who had long been 
watching the growing platonic friendship 
of Sammy and Sadie, scratched his cheek 
reflectively but said nothing. 

The happiness of Sammy Polokoff 
reached its zenith one beautiful night in 
spring when the moon was shining. What a 
wonderful device of nature those moon- 
lit nights in spring are! The experience 
of a lifetime, the wisdom of ages, the in- 
herited cautiousness of a long line of cau- 
tious ancestors, all seem to vanish under the 
mellow influence of those silvery beams, and 
in their place the impulse of the moment 
reigns supreme. Sammy was standing in 
the yard, and Rosie was leaning over the 
edge of the fire-escape. It was late. Some- 
times, during a lull in their whispered talk, 
you could hear Rosie’s father peacefully 
snoring within the apartment. 

“Listen, Rosie,” said the young man, in 
an agitated whisper, ‘“‘you love me, and you 
know I love you. Let us get married. I 
earn nearly enough to live on, and the boss 
will surely give me a raise when he knows 
I’m married. And, besides, your father is 
sure to forgive us. I know a rabbi who’ll 
marry us for nothing. You can easily slip 
out of the house.” 

“The front door is locked,” whispered 
Rosie, ‘‘and the key makes a dreadful noise 
when you turn it. Papa would be sure to 
wake up.” 

“Climb over the edge of the fire-escape 
and jump,” urged Sammy. “It’s only a few 
feet, and I can catch you.” 












“Ooh!” whispered Rosie, with a shudder 
of terrified delight. ‘‘Are you strong 
enough?” =. 

“Surely, darling! Don’t be afraid.” 

He held out his arms, and the moonlight, 
shining full upon him, showed a _ very 
romantic posture. Rosie hesitated a long 
time. 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do,” she finally 
said. “You come around to-morrow night. 
I could never get married in these clothes. 
I'll be all ready, just about this time. 
But you mustn’t whisper it to a soul.” 

“Oh, Rosie,” cried Sammy reproach- 
fully, “you know I wouldn’t.” 

“Maybe you could get a ladder,’ she 
suggested. 

“Tl get one if you want it, but there’s 
no danger. You're as light as a feather, 
and I can catch you easily.” 

“All right, dear. You’d better go now. 
I hear some one moving inside.” 

Sammy scaled the fence into the adjoin- 
ing yard with the agility of a cat, and Rosie, 
after listening intently, opened the window 
wide and stepped into the apartment in 
which she lived. 

The next day Sammy’s face fairly glowed 
with happiness. 

“My!” exclaimed Sadie. 
pened?” 

“Oh, nothing. I’m just happy,” replied 
Sammy. “Rosie is the dearest girl in the 
world.” 

“She certainly is,’ remarked Sadie, 
somewhat perfunctorily. Then, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, “Sammy,” said she, “my 
uncle is coming over from Russia next week, 
and he’s going into some kind of busi- 
ness. I wrote him that you were a friend 
of mine and would give him some advice. 
You will, won’t you?” 

“Surely,” said Sammy, his chest expand- 
ing, with that delightful feeling of impor- 
tance that comes to all men when their ad- 
vice is solemnly asked. ‘“‘I’d do anything 
for any relative or friend of yours, Sadie.” 

That night the moon shone again, and all 
the air breathed love and romance. Sammy, 
satchel in hand, climbed carefully over the 
fence and whispered, 

“Rosie!” 

A window opened gently, and Rosie 
stepped out upon the fire-escape. She 
closed the window behind her and leaned 
over the railing. 

“How will I get down?” she whispered. 


“What hap- 
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down into the shadow. A woman, advancing timidly, 
entered the yard and looked around her bewildered. 
“Are you here, Sammy?” she asked. 
“Who is it?” asked Sammy, stepping for- 
ward. The woman breathed a sigh of relief, 
and strode boldly into the center of the yard. 
“Heavens! How dark it is!”’ she exclaimed. 
‘‘What’s the matter? I’m all out of breath. 
I hurried so!” 
“Sadie!” exclaimed Sammy. ‘“What’s the 
i matter?”’ 
Sadie looked at him in surprise. ‘ What’s the 
matter?” she repeated. ‘“‘That’s just what I 
asked you. You wanted me to come here 
right away.” 
“I? I wanted—why, Sadie—” Sammy was almost 
speechless. 
“Didn’t you send a messenger to my house to ask 
me to come here right away?” 
“Why, no! I—” 
Involuntarily Sammy looked up at the fire-escape, 
but all was dark there. 
“Tt must. be some mistake—some joke, 
maybe,” he said. “I never sent any 
message. 
“Why, the idea!’ exclaimed Sadie. 
“TJ wonder who would have 
done it.” 
There was a moment of 
silence. Then, 

‘Well, any- 
way Sammy, I'll 
sit down on the 
step here until 
I’m rested, and 
t hen you can take 
me home,’ said 
Sadie. 

Now it might 
be proper, at this 
juncture, to de- 
scribe Sammy’s 
emotions, but it 
would be a hope- 
less task. Sam- 
my’s emotions 
were not de- 
scribable. He sat 

down beside Sadie, 
and then he stood up. 
He walked around the 
yard, and then he stood 
still. He fidgeted, he 

Sammy quickly hid his ..¢1;44 over the het si lial thrust his hands into his 
satchel behind a barrel that ant wii weed pockets and took them out 
stood in a corner of the a again. He looked at the 
yard, and Rosie crouched catch you™ fence, at the sky, at the door 







“Climb 

over and let 

yourself drop,” 

replied Sammy. 

‘I can catch you.’ 
Rosie hesitated 

a4 moment and then, 

“Sh-h-h!” she whispered. 

“Some one is coming!”’ 
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of the house, on the ground, and at his 
feet—everywhere, in fact, save at the fire- 
escape, and at Sadie. Then, in her low, 
crooning voice, Sadie began. 

“It’s a funny mistake,”’ said she, “and if 
it’s a joke I’d like to find out who did it. 
But anyway, it’s nice to have a chance to 
talk without some customer coming in or 
the boss making faces at us—isn’t it, Sam- 
my? Do you know, I enjoy those long 
talks we have in the store more than any- 
thing else I can think of. You’ve been 
such a comfort to me! When my uncle 
comes next week I’m going to tell him how 
nice you’ve been to me.” 

Sammy groaned. “It’s getting late,” he 
said. 

“Just wait until I get my breath, and 
we'll be going,” replied Sadie. ‘Do you 
know, I always thought you lived next door 
until I got your note to-night. That re- 
minds me—you remember, you were telling 
me all about Rosie not coming out when 
you asked her to the other night. Well, 
I’ve been thinking it over, and as long as 
you asked me my opinion about it, I think 
she was right and you oughtn’t blame her. 
What’s that?” 

It was a clicking sound from the fire- 
escape above. 

“T didn’t hear anything,” sdid Sammy. 
The perspiration was dripping from his 
forehead. In the darkness overhead Rosie 
was trying to open the window of her apart- 
ment, but it seemed to have jammed in the 
frame. 

“T thought I heard a noise,’”’ continued 
Sadie, “but as I was saying, Rosie was per- 
fectly right. A girl has to be very careful. 
I don’t think Rosie likes me, though.”’ 

“Oh, yes, she does,” said Sammy quickly. 

Sadie shook her head. “It’s terribly 
lonesome where I live, and I’m going to find 
a new place, but I’m sure Rosie vouldn’t 
like it if she knew you had asked me to 
comé and live with you.” 

Sammy’s heart sank. “Don’t talk so 
loud,” he exclaimed, almost involuntarily, 
and then would have given anything if he 
hadn’t spoken. 

“Why not?” asked Sadie in surprise. 





“There’s no one around.” And then, in- 
consequently, she went on: “I hope Rosie 
takes good care of you after you’re married. 
Do you know, Sammy, you will always 
need some one to look after you—some one 
who is smart and very fond of you. Is 
Rosie very smart?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Sammy. ‘‘Did—did you 
say you wanted me to take you home?” 

‘“There’s no hurry. It’s so quiet here.” 

As if in comment upon her remark there 
came from a fire-escape, far overhead, 
the whistled refrain of ‘Love me and the 
world is mine!” It nerved Sammy to des- 
peration. 

‘““Come,” he said in a loud voice. ‘‘T’ll 
take you home, and then I'll come right 
back.” 

And they left the yard together. During 
that walk Sammy did not hear a single 
word that his companion uttered. The mo 
ment he reached her door he bade her a 
hasty good-night and ran all the way back 

“Rosie!”’ he whispered breathlessly. 

“Hello, Sam! Is that you?” came a 
voice from far overhead. 

Sammy looked up in amazement. ‘“‘Whc 
is it?” he asked. 

“Tt’s me—Natzi Cohen,” came the an 
swer. ‘What are you doing down there?” 

Sammy did not answer. Stealthily he 
stole from the yard. 


L’ENVOI 


Why “L’Envoi” I do not know, but it 
sounds rather well. And it looks distin- 
guished. There is a dry-goods store on 
Grand Street that is owned by Polokoff & 
Cohen. The two partners are great friends. 
It is true that Mrs. Cohen (née Rosie 
Dansky) thinks that Mrs. Polokoff (née 
Sadie Shapiro) is a cat. And it is equally 
true that Mrs. Polokoff (née Sadie Shapiro) 
thinks that Mrs. Cohen (née Rosie Dansky) 
does not know enough to get under shelter 
when it pours. But the firm makes so much 
money that the partners’ wives are con- 
soled into concealing their prejudices. The 
only thing they would all like to know, 
positively, is, Who sent that note? 


The Harrison Fisher Girl 


who adorns this month’s cover is a beauty—one of the best, in fact, that Harrison Fisher has painted 
Anticipating the demand for copies of it, we have printed an extra edition, without any lettering or adver 
tising, of course. The pictures are printed on fine plate paper eleven inches wide and fourteen inches high 
and have all the rich coloring of the original as shown on the cover. We will send a copy, packed in a 


tube, postpaid, for ten cents. Address Cosmopolitan Print Department, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
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“The Dancers,” one of the most delicate pictures in conception and treatment Stuck ever painted. His brush 
is usually employed in modeling figures that compel attention by their daring and originality 


FRANZ VON STUCK 


PAINTER AND PAGAN 


By Charles Henry Meltzer 
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said Franz von Stuck, 
one summer day in 
Munich. ‘‘ The progress 
made by art cannot be 
measured by that of the 
‘artistic rank and file. 
It is a matter which 
depends on a few men who are above the 
mass—men of originality and unusual gifts, 
who see art in novel ways and set new 
standards.” 

He sat back on a lounge and held com- 
munion with himself for a few moments 
before he continued. 

“There are too many artists in the world. 
Thousands and tens of thousands. It is trag- 
ical. But they mean little, most of them.” 

Franz Stuck (he had no ‘‘von” before 
his name when he was born) is one of those 
rare men who count in art. His father was 
a miller at Tettenweis, a small village in 
Bavaria. The home in which Stuck lived 
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his early days was one of those huge, ram- 
bling, gabled houses which abound in south- 
ern Germany. Achurch, with a tall tower, 
topped by a red cupola of the accustomed 
kind, formed the center of the village. His 
neighbors were stanch Catholics. Amid 
these orthodox surroundings, he grew up, 
most unorthodox, an artist. It was his fate. 
He could not help himself, even had he 
wished to do so. For, from his nursery 
days, he had been lured to art; and there 
was something in his blood, or soul, or 
brain, which forced him to be pagan. 

‘“‘T began,” he told me, as we foregathered 
in his Munich studio, ‘“‘ by drawing childish 
outlines on the floor with chalk. Then I 
would amuse myself by making sketches 
on the family doors.” 

The son of a poor miller! Could it be 
true? We sat in a vast, sumptuous, stately 
hall, classic and dignified. Around us were 
the signs of princely wealth. The Gobelins 
on the walls had cost a fortune. On every 
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side were pictures, restful and rich in tone, 
some of his own painting, others perhaps 
copies of old masters. Marble bas-reliefs, 
soft canopies, carved oak settees, added to 
the luxury of the environment. But most 
impossible of all it seemed to connect my 
host with mills and millers. He is now a 
knight. And, as I looked at him, I found 
it hard to understand life at Tettenweis. 
Beside me was a man well groomed, well 
mannered, courteous to a fault, though 
somewhat reserved, quiet and distinguished. 
His round, well-favored face, his clear-cut 
lips, his Roman forehead, bespoke strength 
and confidence. His hair, already tinged 
with gray (though he is only seven and 
forty), and his scant mustache, emphasized 
the impressiveness of his appearance. His 
eyes were rather prominent, keen and ob- 
servant. Yet, as they looked, they seemed 
to pierce right through one and see visions. 
His voice had no relation to most voices 
that one hears in Munich. It was never 


loud, never harsh, never emphatic. Its 
owner seemed quite modest, though quite 
sure of himself. As I questioned him, 


he took up point by point and answered 
gravely, pausing from time to time as if to 
think, and weighing his answers. 

‘““My father would not hear of art,” said 
Stuck. “‘He wished me to be a miller. My 
mother, though a peasant, understood me 
and thought well of my ambitions. At 
twelve I left the mill at Tettenweis. And 
five years later I was earning my own live- 
lihood. How did I live? I turned my hand 
to anything—I painted plates, made posters 
and menu cards, sent sketches to the Ger- 
man comic papers. Sometimes I got only 
one mark for a drawing. But I kept on.” 

In various books which tell his story 
are reproductions of Stuck’s humorous 
efforts. They are clever, full of truth and 
character. Well drawn, too. For though, 
as he grew older, he became known chiefly 
as a colorist, a master of tone, and a great 
decorative painter, he has always respected 
form, he has always been honest. 

“T cannot admit,’’ said he, while we were 
talking about certain painters, “that color, 
however beautiful, can be an excuse for 
bad draftsmanship.”’ 

3ut almost all he knows of tone and 
drawing he either taught himself or got by 
intuition. No schools. No masters. He 
was borna painter. He went through many 
phases, like most artists, before reaching 


what may be the final phase. At twenty he 
was influenced—and beneficently influenced 

by the “Plein-Airists,’’ then dominant. 
He probed the mysteries and the beauties 
of real sunlight, worked in the fields and 
woods and hills. He made landscapes 
very strange, though true in feeling; and 
avoided figures. They belong to what may 
be called his first period. Then, having 
exhausted his interest in landscape, as 
landscape, he was drawn to figure-painting. 
The woods and fields and trees came to 
be only backgrounds, frames, and settings 
for the fauns and nymphs, the centaurs 
and sphinxes, the symbolical characters, in 
whom he delighted. This brought him to a 
riper, second period. And then again, in a 
more recent and possibly last period, he 
more or less dropped landscape, devoting 
himself to the task of painting figures, in 
allegories, portraits, new interpretations of 
old classic myths, and compositions purely 
decorative in character. 

“My gods?” said Stuck, pointing to the 
walls in front of him. ‘You see Michel- 
angelo, Rubens, Velasquez. And after them” 
(this came less confidently) ‘ Rembrandt. 
They are to me the masters of all masters. 
Of the moderns, I admire Besnard, Puvis 
de Chavannes, and. Henner, among the 
Frenchmen. Burne-Jones, among English- 
men; Bécklin and Menzel, among Germans. 
Bécklin has for the moment ceased to be 
fashionable. But he is a master and will 
regain his influence. I love him chiefly for 
his imagination, and his inward vision. I 
admire Manet, too. His ‘Bon Bock’ is 
remarkable. Monet? Yes. As I know him 
in his earlier works. The later ones do not 
impress me favorably. As for the ultra- 
modern Frenchmen, Goguin and Cézanne 
and Matisse—well, Goguin had _ ideas, 
some quite remarkable. Unhappily his 
execution was inferior to his conception. 
He had the will, perhaps, to do great things. 
He lacked the power. Can one wonder if 
the result was sometimes madness? Cé- 
zanne is often interesting as a colorist. But 
he was faulty as a draftsman. Matisse 
is clever, but his work is infantile and delib- 
erately infantile. The Cubists? They are 
quite mad. 

“Your American painters have taste. 
Much taste. Possibly, on the other hand, 
they are not so deep as they might be. They 
no longer come to Munich, as they used to 
do. They are staying more at home and 
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* The Sphinx.” Stuck’s passion for the bizarre has led him many times to the Greek fable for a theme 
The most notable of these paintings shows an unfortunate guesser of the riddle 


of the Sphinx dying with her kiss 


ceasing to be dependent on foreigners. | 
hear with surprise that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to exhibit nudes in America. 


We Germans cannot understand that sort of 


prudery. The nude is not necessarily offen 
sivein art. It isnot dangerous. Children 
are not corrupted by nude figures. They 
see things simply. When—as I know from 
my own experience—they are confronted 
with an Apollo or an Antinoiis, they say to 
themselves, ‘Oh, look, the man’s been bath 
ing!’ Or they may jump to the conclusion 
that the figure is meant for Adam. They 


have been taught, you see, that Adam once 


went naked. They are not shocked by the 
idea. Yet works by no less a master than 
Michelangelo have been draped in Rome. 
\nd, as I hear, they have objected, in 
America, to the statues of Barnard.” 

some not a few have protested, e\ en- 
in Germany, against Stuck’s nudes, many 
of which, though not sensual or deliberately 
immoral, are sensuous to the last degree; 
beautiful but uncompromising. His first 
great work, however, “The Guardian of 
Paradise,’ caused no blushes. It was a 
bold and new conception, far from Biblical. 
The ‘“ Guardian,” with the sword of fire, 
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was shown as a dark upright youth, draped 
lightly, and in no respect celestial; a full- 
length figure, curiously human, who sug- 
gested an idealized American college 
athlete rather than an archangel. Stuck 
told me that he sold the composition for 
seven hundred marks ($175). He was glad 
just then to get anything to keep him going. 
But with his ‘‘ Guardian,” which he exhib- 
ited in 1889 at the first Munich Salon, 
he won more than gold—the fame which in 
the end brings ease and wealth. 

From that time on things brightened. 
Commissions came to him. He sold other 


pictures, some quite important, for what 
they would fetch, which meant two or three 
hundred marks apiece. Prices meant little. 
He was known and praised. Besides, as 
time ran on, he raised his prices. He also 
raised the standard of his art, broadened 
his vision, and conceived new kinds of 
pictures. New only in a sense, however; 
for, while in treatment they were strangely 
personal, they recalled antiquity. The 
paganism which had long lain dormant in 
the young painter found expression in 
“The Murderer,” a modernization of the 
old myth about the fairies, and in “The 





No other modern painter approaches the vivid realism with which Stuck invests his motifs. ‘The Mur- 
derer,” a modernization of the old myth about the fairies, is one of the 
best examples of his imaginative work 
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Rivals.” Both these pictures 
were revealed to Munich in 
i8o1. The latter work dealt 
almost brutally with a struggle 
between two centaurs for the 
possession of a female centaur. 
It showed the ruthless and fero- 
cious satisfaction of the victor, 
as he stamped out the brains of 
his opponent with his hoofs. 
“ The Rivals” paved the way for 
many other centaur pictures. 

Ask Stuck how it happened 
that he painted his pictures, 
and you embarrass him. He 
answers, simply, that he really 
does not know. Nor has he any 
well-detined ideas as to the pur- 
pose of his art. He has no rules, 
no formulas. His purpose 
must be sought for in his works. 

“Sometimes,” said Stuck, 
“my pictures are the result of 
external impressions. I see a 
flower, or I am affected by a 
sunset—and it suggests a pic- 
ture. But far more frequently 
my works are born within me, 
without my being in the least 
conscious of how they are born. 
Such works, I think, are 
usually the best, though artists 
are least responsible for them. 

“My methods? As soon as 
an idea occurs to me, I jot it 
down, in a rough sketch, often 
no bigger than my hand, which 
I lay aside. Months may go 
by, or years, before I look at 
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: a coiled serpent repels. By many ™ Sin” is 


my idea will come to me. I 
amplify my sketch, until at last 
I complete my composition. There are 
times, of course, when the composition occurs 
to me all of a piece, and I must work it 
out, entire, at once. And that is really all 
I have to tell about these matters.” 
Between his ‘ Guardian of Paradise” and 
his first noteworthy incursions into the 
domain of neo-paganism, Stuck had pro 
duced his “ Lucifer.””. The fallen archangel 
is shown, not as a conventional figure, seated 
and brooding of things unspeakable, relent- 
less, wholly evil. The unchanging evil of 
this Satan glows like flame in his fixed, 
staring eyes, set lips, and rigid pose. 





considered Stuck's best painting 


One of the most wonderful of all Stuck’s 
works (since repeated, with slight changes, 
in at least four other pictures was exhibited 
at the Munich Salon under the name of 
Sin.” It is terrible. But, like sin itself, 
it fascinates. What human soul would 
err if sin seemed hateful? The female 
figure in whom sin is symbolized sits nude, 
with her dark tresses streaming down her 
shoulders. Her eyes are wicked, sly, and 
full of charm. They haunt one, like th 
eves of Mona Lisa. They lure and baffle. 
The lips are sensual, smiling, and perverse, 
hinting at unutterable mysteries. A serpent 
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coiled about the evil form glares from one 
shoulder. Stuck often uses serpents in 
his works, partly perhaps to intensify his 
meaning, but chiefly, I suspect, for purely 
pictorial reasons. In ‘‘Sin”’ the dark serpent 
makes an effective contrast to the dead- 
white flesh. Without it, “Sin”? might not 
have been less wonderful. 

I questioned Stuck discreetly as to how 
he had conceived this work. But, as be- 
fore, he only said he “did not know.”” The 
whole picture had been fashioned in his 
mind quickly and with small effort. Possi- 
bly his demon invented it. He seemed to 
attach less importance to it than to another 
work, created a year after, the large and 
ambitious composition entitled ‘ War.” 
This he believes to be his masterpiece. 


(C) FRANZ HANFSTAENGL 


Painter and Pagan 

“War” is suggested by a naked youth, 
with a long lance, who rides upon a vague 
and mystic horse (yet it is not a horse) 
trampling on the innumerable bodies which 
are piled about a battlefield. The night is 
near; but a weird light (‘that never was on 
sea or land’’) gleams on the flesh of the dead 
victims. Beyond the gloom which enshrouds 
both horse and rider are seen the distant 
flames of ravaged homes. This“ War”’ is be- 
yond doubt remarkable, because it is imagi- 
native. Yet many (Iam one) might rank it 
lower than “Sin.” The conception of the 
artist was, in this case, equally symbolic and 
fantastic. For this reason it would be idle 
to find fault with his color scheme. For 
“War” is not a realistic work, though the 
anguish which it expresses is quite real. 


“ War.” the picture which Stuck himself believes to be his masterpiece. It is equally symbolic and fantastic 
but its realism is poignant and might well entitle the artist to the peace prize 
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* Salome.” 
sympathy. 


The tragedy at Herod's court has twice been painted by Stuck with remarkable 
The smiling wanton, the grinning slave with the ghastly gift, tell 


one of the most repellent stories he has ever put on canvas 


After looking at a small picture of two 
lovers, seated in a field, beneath a blue, 
starlit sky, I asked Stuck whether he 
painted his landscapes in the open air. 

“No,” he replied. “ Iobservenaturein the 
open, and I try to respect her laws. But Ido 
not paint works of this kind out of doors.” 

The color in Stuck’s figure compositions 
recalls now the Italians, now Burne-Jones, 
now Watts. But Stuck did not so much as 
mention Watts in the two talks I enjoyed 
with him. The spirit which informs his 
later efforts (putting aside his portraits) is 


pagan; so pagan and so classic that it is 
hard to tell how it was put into the son of a 


Bavarian miller. A gift of God? Maybe. 
Stuck might himself prefer to speak of 
*“gods’’—those old Greek gods who, if we 
are to judge him by his pictures, seem so 
real to him. As if to prove his faith, he 
has painted and re-painted nymphs and 
fauns, centaurs and heroes. The old myth 
anent the Sphinx and (dipus has supplied 
him with subject-matter for several works, 
dealing in the most different ways with one 
problem. By far the greatest and most 
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Pagan fantasies have occupied Stuck’s brush more than any other single theme. “Dance Around,” with its 
atmosphere of ancient woodlands, is one of his best known compositions 


imaginative of these pictures is admittedly 
the “Sphinx,” which made such a profound 
impression in 1904, and which is one of the 


‘ornaments of the National Gallery in Buda- 


pest. A nude figure, not Cdipus, kneels 
by the rock, and the Sphinx kisses him. 
Her kiss means death. That is her own 
answer to the riddle she invented. 

At moments Stuck has forsaken classicism 
for romanticism, as in his “‘ Wild Hunt.” At 
other times he has tried his hand (not over- 
successfully) at religious themes, “Cruci- 
fixions” and “Dead Christs.” But always 
to go back once more to pagan fantasies, 
like his delightful ‘‘ Dance Around” (in the 
original German, “‘Ringeltanz”’), his deco- 
rative compositions, and his rude centaurs. 

Between whiles, he has painted two ad- 
mirable “Salomes,” not in the least alike, 
of which the more beautiful and plausible 
is entitled ‘‘The Daughter of Herodias.” 

Just as MacMonnies turns from sculpture 
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to painting, when he is in the mood, Stuck 
turns from painting to sculpture. In his 
studio T saw several charming bronzes; 
imitat.d, to be sure, but beautifully exe- 
cuted. Among them were a “Dancer,” an 
‘““Athiete,”’ and a mounted ‘‘Amazon.” 
Moreover, to bewilder one more thoroughly, 
he is sometimes an architect. He designed 
the villa, in the Prinzregenten Strasse, 
which for the past fourteen years has been 
his home in Munich. Before bidding me 
Godspeed, on the occasion of my last visit, 
Stuck showed me over the building, which 
includes an atrium, a studio, and spacious 
dwelling-rooms. Outside the house, in a 
small garden, is an Italian pergola. 

Again I asked Stuck the inevitable ques- 
tions: Who had taught him sculpture? 
Who had taught him architecture? And 
again, for the last time, he answered: 

“No one. I taught myself. Or, if you 
will, like painting, it came to me.” 
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‘The Price She Paid 








THE STORY OF A WOMAN’S STRUGGLE FOR AND AGAINST LOVE 


By David Graham Phillips 


Author of ‘The Hungry [eart,” ‘The Husband's Story,” ‘' 


The Grain of Dust,” etc 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


Ep1tor’s Note.—This is the story of a girl, left impecunious by the death of her supposedly rich father, 
who attempts to keep her ease by marrying an elderly man of wealth and repulsive personality. A few 
days with him cure her of her dream of happiness, and, since she is a girl of spirit, she leaves her husband 
and the riches he is willing to lavish upon her—in his own way, a way which makes her mistress, not wife. 
She comes back to New York, and with money loaned by a former admirer begins to study for an operatic 
career. She soon finds that this means much hard work and more self-denial, for neither of which is she 
fitted temperamentally or physically. But the money is supplied, and she drifts on until the lender pro- 
poses marriage. It is an easy way to repay a debt, but she perceives that it is the idea of her career that the 
man is in love with, and, since the hope of a career has been killed in her, she refuses him. She can no 
longer take his money, so she gives up her luxurious quarters and returns to a boarding-house, decided to 





go upon the stage—in the chorus if necessary. 

OUR throat seems to be better 
to-day,” said Mrs. Belloc to 
Mildred at breakfast. ‘Those 
simple house-remedies I tried 
on you last night seem to have 

done some good. Nothing like heat—hot 

water—and no eating. The main thing 

was doing without dinner last night.” 

‘My nerves are quieter,” advanced Mil- 
dred as the likelier explanation of the return 
of the soul of music to its seat. “And my 
mind’s at rest.” 

“Yes, that’s good,” said plain Agnes Bel- 
loc. “But getting the stomach straight and 
keeping it straight’s the main thing. My old 
grandmother could eat anything and do any- 
thing. I’ve seen her put in a glass of milk or 
a saucer of ice-cream on top of a tomato- 
salad. The way she kept well was, when- 
ever she began to feel the least bit off, she 
stopped eating. Not a bite would she touch 
till she felt well again.” 

Mildred, moved by an impulse stronger 
than her inclination, produced the Keith 
paper. ‘‘I wish you’d read this, and tell me 
what you think of it. You’ve got so much 
common sense.” 

Agnes read it through to the end, began 
at the beginning, and read it through again. 
“That sounds good to me,” said she. “I 
want to think it over. If you don’t mind 
I’d like to show it to Miss Blond. She 
knows a lot about those things. I suppose 





you're going to see Mr. Crossley to-day?— 
that’s the musical manager’s name, isn’t it?” 

“I’m going at eleven. That isn’t too 
early, is it?”’ 

“If I were you, I’d go as soon as I was 
dressed for the street. And if you don’t get 
to see him, wait till you do. You’ve got 
something that’s worth his while.” 

“There’s only one thing that makes me 
nervous,” said Mildred. ‘Everyone I’ve 
ever talked with about going on the stage— 
everyone who has talked candidly—has 
said—”’ 

“Yes, I know,” said Mrs. Belloc, as Mil- 
dred paused to search for smooth-sounding 
words in which to dress, without disguising, 
a distinctly ugly idea. “I’ve heard that, 
too. I don’t know whether there’s any- 
thing in it or not.”” She looked admiringly 
at Mildred, who that morning was certainly 
lovely enough totempt any man. “If there 
is anything in it, why, I reckon you'd be up 
against it. That’s the worst of having men 
at the top in any trade and ‘profession. 
A woman’s got to get her chance through 
some man, and if he don’t choose to let her 
have it, she’s likely to fail.”’ 

Mildred showed how this depressed her. 

“But don’t you fret about that till you 
have to,” advised Mrs. Belloc. “Ive a no- 
tion that, even if it’s true, it may not apply 
to you. Where a woman offers for a place 
that she can fill about as well as a hundred 
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Mildred, panting a little, pale, looked at him with cold anger. ** You will please leave this room,” said she. 
92 that,” he said genially. “Surely my lessons in acting 





Ransdell lit a cigarette, crossed his legs comfortably, and looked at her with laughing eyes. “Don't do 
haven't been in vain. That's too obviously a pose” 93 
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other women, she’s at the man’s mercy; but 
if she shows that she’s far and away the best 
for the place, I don’t think a man’s going to 
stand in his own light. Let him see that he 
can make money through you, money he 
won’t make if he don’t get you. Then, I 
don’t think you'll have any trouble.”’ 

But Mildred’s depression did not de- 
crease. ‘If my voice could only be relied 
on!” she exclaimed. ‘“‘Isn’t it exasperating 
that I’ve got a delicate throat!”’ 

“Tt’s always something,”’ said Mrs. Bel- 
loc. ‘One thing’s about as bad as another, 
and anything can be overcome.”’ 

“No, not in my case,’ said Mildred. 
“The peculiar quality of my voice—what 
makes it unusual—is due to the delicateness 
of my throat.”’ 

“Maybe so,” said Mrs. Belloc. 

“Of course, I can always sing—after a 
fashion,”’ continued Mildred. “But to be 
really valuable on the stage you’ve got to be 
able always to sing at your best. So I’m 
afraid I’m in the class of those who'll suit, 
one about as well as another.” 

“You've got to get out of that class,” said 
Mrs. Belloc. “The men in that class, and 
the women, have to do any dirty work the 
boss sees fit to give ’em—and not much pay 
either. Let me tell you one thing, Miss 
Stevens. If you can’t get among the few 
at the top in the singing game, you must 
look around for some game where you can 
hope to be among the few. No matter 
what it is. By using your brains and work- 
ing hard, there’s something you can do bet- 
ter than pretty nearly anybody else can or 
will do it. You find that.” 

The words sank in, sank deep. Mildred, 
sense of her surroundings lost, was gazing 
straight ahead with an expression that gave 
Mrs. Belloc hope and even a certain amount 
of confidence. There was a distinct ad- 
vance; for after she reflected upon all that 
Mildred had told her, little of her former 
opinion of Mildred’s chances for success had 
remained but a hope detained not without 
difficulty. Mrs. Belloc knew the human 
race unusually well for a woman—unusually 
well for a human being of whatever sex or 
experience. She had discovered how rare is 
the temperament, the combination of intel- 
ligence and tenacity, that makes for success. 
She had learned that most people, judged by 
any standard, are almost total failures, that 
most of the more or less successful are so 
merely because the world has an cnormous 
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amount of important work to be done, even 
though half-way, and has no one but those 
half-competents to do it. As incompetence 
in a man would be tolerated where it would 
not be in a woman, obviously a woman, to 
get on, must have the real temperament of 
success. 

She now knew enoughabout Mildred to be 
able to “place” her in the “lady” class— 
those brought up not only knowing how to 
do nothing with a money value (except law- 
ful or unlawful man-trapping), but also 
trained to a sensitiveness and refinement 
and false shame about work that made it 
exceedingly difficult if not impossible for 
them to learn usefulness. She knew all 
Mildred’s handicaps, both those the girl was 
conscious of and those far heavier ones 
which she fatuously regarded as advantages. 
How was Mildred ever to learn to dismiss 
and disregard herself as the pretty woman 
of good social position, an object of admira- 
tion and consideration? Mildred, in the bot- 
tom of her heart, was regarding herself as 
already successful—successful at the highest 
a woman can achieve or ought to aspire to 
achieve—was regarding her career, however 
she might talk or might fancy she believed, 
as a mere livelihood, a side issue. She 
would be perhaps more than a little ashamed 
of her stage connections, should she make 
any, until she should be at the very top— 
and how get to the top when one is working 
under the handicap of shame? Above all, 
how was this indulgently and shelteredly 
reared lady to become a working woman, 
living a routine life, toiling away day in 
and day out, with no let up, permitting no 
one and nothing to break her routine? 
“Really,” thought Agnes Belloc, ‘‘she ought 
to have married that Baird man—or stayed 
on with the nasty general. I wonder why 
she didn’t? That’s the only thing that 
gives me hope. There must be something 
in her—something that doesn’t appear— 
something she doesn’t know. about, herself. 
What is it? Maybe it was only vanity and 
vacillation. Again, I don’t know.” 

Mildred reluctantly rose, moved toward 
the door with lingering step. ‘I guess I’d 
better make a start,” said she. 

“That’s the talk,” said Mrs. Belloc 
heartily. But theaffectionate glance she sent 
after the girl was dubious—even pitying. 

Two minutes’ walk through to Broadway, 
and she was at her destination, the theater 
in which were the offices of Mr. Clarence 
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Crossley. Crossley was entrenched in the 
remotest of a series of rooms, each tenanted 
by under-staffers of diminishing importance 
as you drew away from the great man. It 
was next to impossible to get at him—a 
cause of much sneering and dissatisfaction 
in theatrical circles. Crossley, they said, 
was exclusive, had the “‘swelled”’ head, had 
forgotten that only a few years before he 
had been a cheap little ticket-seller grateful 
for a bow from any actor who had ever had 
his name up. Crossley insisted that he was 
nota victim of foliedela grandeur; that,on the 
contrary, he had become less vain as he had 
risen where he could see how trivial a thing 
rising was and how accidental. Said he: 

“Why do I shut myself in? Because I’m 
what I am—a good thing, easy fruit. | 
don’t hide because I’m haughty, but be- 
cause I’m weak and soft.” 

In appearance Mr. Crossley did not sug- 
gest his name. He was a tallish, powerful- 
looking person with a smooth, handsome, 
audacious face, with fine, laughing, but 
somehow untrustworthy eyes—at least un- 
trustworthy for women, though women had 
never profited by the warning. He dressed 
in excellent taste, almost conspicuously, and 
the gay and expensive details of his toilet 
suggested a man given over to liveliness. 
As a matter of fact, this liveliness was 
potential rather than actual. Mr. Crossley 
was always intending to resume the giddy 
ways of the years before he became a great 
man, but was always so far behind in the 
important things to be done and done at 
once that he was forced to put off. However, 
his neckties and his shirts and his flirtatious, 
untrustworthy eyes kept him a reputation 
for being one of the worst cases on Broadway. 
In vain did his achievements show that he 
could not possibly have time or strength for 
anything but work. He looked like a round- 
er; he was in a business that gave endless 
dazzling opportunities for the lively life; a 
rounder he was, therefore. 

He was about forty. At first glance, so 
vivid and energetic was he, he looked like 
thirty-five; but at second glance one saw the 
lines, the underlying melancholy signs of 
strain, the heavy price he had paid for 
phenomenal success won by a series of the 
sort of risks that make the hair fall as 
autumn leaves on a windy day and make 
such hairs as stick turn rapidly gray. 

In ordinary circumstances Mildred would 
never have got at Crossley. This was the 
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first business call of her life where she had 
come as an unknown and unsupported 
suitor. Her reception would have been such 
at the hands of Crossley’s insolent and ill- 
mannered underlings that she would have 
fled in shame and confusion. It is even well 
within the possibilities that she would have 
given up all idea of a career, would have 
sent for Baird, and so on. And not one of 
those who, timid and inexperienced, have 
suffered rude rebuff at their first advance, 
would have condemned her. But it so 
chanced—whether by good fortune or by 
ill the event was to tell—that she did not 
have to face a single underling. The hall 
door was open. She entered. It happened 
that while she was coming up in the elevator 
a quarrel between a motorman and a driver 
had heated into a fight, into a small riot. 
All the underlings had rushed out on a 
balcony that commanded a superb view of 
the battle. The connecting doors were 
open; Mildred advanced from room to 
room, seeking some one who would take her 
card to Mr. Crossley. When she at last 
faced a closed door she knocked. 

“Come!” cried a pleasant voice. 

And in she went, to face Crossley himself 

‘Crossley, the ‘weak and soft,” caught 
behind his last entrenchment with no chance 
to escape. Had Mildred looked the usual 
sort who come looking for jobs in musical 
comedy Mr. Crossley would not have risen 

not because he was snobbish, but because, 
being a sensitive, high-strung person, he 
instinctively adopted the manner that 
would put the person before him at ease. 
He glanced at Mildred, rose, and thrust 
back forthwith the slangy, offhand person- 
ality that was perhaps the most natural—or 
was it merely the most used?—of his many 
personalities. It was Crossley the man of 
the world, the man of the artistic world, 
who delighted Mildred with a courteous 
bow and offer of a chair, as he said, 

“You wished to see me?”’ 

“Tf you are Mr. Crossley,” said Mildred. 

‘“T should be tempted to say I was, if I 
wasn’t,” said he, and his manner made it a 
mere pleasantry to put her at ease. 

“There was no one in the outside room, so 
I walked on and on until your door stopped 
me.”’ 

“You'll never know how lucky you were,” 
said he. “They tell me those fellows out 
there have shocking manners. ’”’ 

“Have you time to see me now? I’ve 
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come to apply for a position in musical 
comedy.” 

“You have not been on the stage, Miss—” 

“Gower. Mildred Gower. I’ve decided 
to use my own name.” 

“T know you have not been on the stage.” 

“Except as an amateur—and not even 
that for several years. But I’ve been work- 
ing at my voice.” 

Crossley was studying her, as she stood 
talking—she had refused the chair. He was 
more than favorably impressed. But the 
deciding element was not Mildred’s excel- 
lent figure or her charm of manner or her 
sweet and lovely face. It was superstition. 
Just at that time Crossley had been ab- 
ruptly deserted by Estelle Howard; instead 
of going on with the rehearsals of ‘‘The Full 
Moon,” in which she was to be starred, she 
had rushed away to Europe with a violinist 
with whom she had fallen in love at the first 
rehearsal. Crossley was looking about for 
some one to take her place. He had been 
entrenched in those offices for nearly five 
years; in all that time not a single soul of 
the desperate crowds that dogged him had 
broken through his guard. Crossley was as 
superstitious as is everyone else who has 
to do with the stage. 

“What kind of a voice?”’ asked he. 

“Lyric soprano.” 

“You have music there. What?” 

“Batti, batti’ and a little song in English 
—‘The Rose and the Bee.’” 

Crossley forgot his manners, turned his 
back squarely upon her, thrust his hands 
deep into his trousers pockets, and stared 
out through the window. He presently 
wheeled round. She would not have thought 
his eyes could be so keen. Said he, “You 
were studying for grand opera?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“Why do you drop it and take up this?” 

“No money,” replied she. “I’ve got to 
make my living at once.” 

“Well, let’s see. Come with me, please.” 

They went out by a door into the hall, 
went back to the rear of the building, in at 
an iron door, down a flight of steep iron 
skeleton steps dimly lighted. Mildred had 
often been behind the scenes in her amateur 
theatrical days; but even if she had not, she 
would have known where she was. Crossley 
called: 

“Moldini! Moldini!” 

The name was caught up by other voices 
and repeated again and again, more and 
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more remotely. A moment, and a small 
dark man with a superabundance of greasy 
dark hair appeared. ‘Miss Gower,” said 
Crossley, “this is Signor Moldini. He will 
play your accompaniments.” Then to the 
little Italian. ‘Piano on the stage?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

To Mildred with a smile, “ Will you try?” 

She bent her head. She had no voice— 
not for song, not for speech, not even for a 
monosyllable. 

Crossley took Moldini aside where Mil- 
dred could not hear. “Mollie,” said he, 
“this girl crept up on me, and I’ve got to 
give hera trial. As you see, she’s a lady, and 
you know what they are.” 

“Punk,” said Moldini. 

Crossley nodded. “She seems a nice sort, 
so I want to let her down easy. I'll sit back 
in the house, in the dark. Run her through 
that ‘Batti, batti’ thing she’s got with her. 
If she’s plainly on the fritz, I’ll light a ciga- 
rette. If I don’t light up, try the other song 
she has. If I still don’t light up, make her 
go through that ‘Ah, were you here, love,’ 
from the piece. But if I light up, it means 
that I’m going to light out, and that you’re 
to get rid of her—tell her we’ll let her know if 
she’ll leave her address. You understand?” 

“Perfectly.” 

Far from being thrilled and inspired, her 
surroundings made her sick at heart—the 
chill, the dampness, the bare walls, the dim 
dreary lights, the coarsely painted flats. 
At:last she was on the threshold of her 
chosen profession. What a profession for 
such a person as she had always been! She 
stood beside Moldini, seated at the piano. 
She gazed at the darkness somewhere in 
whose depths Crossley was hidden. After 
several false starts she sang the “ Batti, batti”’ 
through, sang it atrociously—not like a poor 
professional, but like a pretentious amateur, 
a reversion to a manner of singing she had 
once had, but had long since got rid of. She 
paused at the end, appalled by the silence, 
by the awfulness of her own performance. 

From the darkness a slight click. If she 
had known!—for it was Crossley’s match- 
safe. 

The sound, slight yet so clear, startled her, 
roused her. She called out, “Mr. Crossley, 
won’t you please be patient enough to let 
me try that again?” 

A brief hesitation, then, “Certainly.” 

Once more she began. But this time 
there was no hesitation. From first to last 
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she did it as Jennings had coached her, did 
it with all the beauty and energy of her 
really lovely voice. As she ended Moldini 
said ia quiet but intense undertone: Brava! 
Brava! Fresh as a bird on a bright spring 
morning.” And from the darkness came: 
‘** Ah—that’s better, Miss Gower. That was 
professional work. Now for the other.” 

Thus encouraged and with her voice well 
warmed, she could not but make a success of 
the song that was nearer to what would be 
expected of her in musical comedy. Crossley 
called out: “Now, the sight singing, Mol- 
dini. I don’t expect you to do this well, 
Miss Gower. I simply wish to get an idea 
of how you’d do a piece we have in re- 
hearsal.”’ 

“You'll have no trouble with this,” said 
Moldini, as he opened the comedy song upon 
the rack with a contemptuous whirl. “It’s 
the easy showy stuff that suits the tired 
business man and his laced-in wife. Go at 
it and yell.” 

Mildred glanced through it. There was a 
subtle something-in the atmosphere now 
that put her at her ease. She read the 
words aloud, laughing at their silly senti- 
mentality, she-and Moldini and Crossley 
making jokes about it. Soon she said, “I’m 
ready.” 

She sang it well. She asked them to let 
her try it again. And the second time, with 
the words in her mind and the simple mel- 
ody, she was able to put expression into it 
and to indicate, with restraint, the action. 
Crossley came down the aisle. 

“What do you think, Mollie?” he said to 
Moldini. . 

“We might test her at a few rehearsals.” 

Crossley meekly accepted the salutary 

check on his enthusiasm. “Do you wish to 
try, Miss Gower?” 
_ Mildred was silent. She knew now the 
sort of piece in which she was to appear. 
She had seen a few of them, those cheap and 
vulgar farces with their thin music, their 
more than dubious-looking people. What a 
come-down! What a degradation! It was 
as bad in its way as being the wife of General 
Siddall. And she was to do this in prefer- 
ence to marrying Stanley Baird. 

“You will be paid, of course, during re- 
hearsai; that is, as long as we are taking your 
time. Fifty dollarsa week is about as much 
as we can afford.” Crossley was watching 
her shrewdly, was advancing these remarks 
in response to the hesitation he saw so 





plainly. “Of course it isn’t grand opera,”’ he 
wenton. “In fact, it’s pretty low—almost as 
low as the public taste. You see, we aren’t 
subsidized by millionaires who want people 
to think they’re artistic, so we have to hustle 
to separate the public from its money. But 
if you make a hit, you can earn enough to 
put you into grand opera in fine style.” 

“T never heard of anyone’s graduating 
from here into grand opera,’’ said Mildred. 

“Because our stars make so much money 
and make it so easily. It’ll be your own 
fault if you don’t.” 

“Can’t I come to just one rehearsal—to 
see whether I can—can do it?” pleaded 
Mildred. 

Crossley, made the more eager and the 
more superstitious by this unprecedented 
reluctance, shook his head. “No. You 
must agree to stay as long as we want you,” 
said he. ‘We can’t allow ourselves to be 
trifled with.” 

“Very well,” said Mildred resignedly. “I 
will rehearse as long as you want me.” 

“And will stay for the run of the piece, if 
we want that?” said Crossley. ‘You to get 
a hundred a week if you are put in the cast. 
More, of course, if you make a hit.” 

“You mean I’m to sign a contract?”’ cried 
Mildred in dismay. 

“Exactly,” said Crossley. A truly amaz- 
ing performance. Moldini was not aston- 
ished, however, for he had heard the songs, 
and he knew Crossley’s difficulties through 
Estelle Howard’s flight. Also, he knew 
Crossley—never so “weak and soft” that 
he trifled with unlikely candidates for his 
productions. Crossley had got up because 
he knew what to do and when to do it. 

Mildred acquiesced. Before she was free 
to go into the street again, she had signed a 
paper that bound her to rehearse for three 
weeks at fifty dollars a week and to stay on 
at a hundred dollars a week for forty weeks 
or the run of “The Full Moon,” if Crossley 
so desired; if he did not, she was free at the 
end of the rehearsals. A shrewdly one- 
sided contract. But Crossley told himself 
he would correct it, if she should by some 
remote chance be good enough for the part 
and should make a hit in it. This was no 
mere’ salve to conscience, by the way. 
Crossley would not be foolish enough to 
give a successful star just cause for disliking 
and distrusting him and at the earliest op- 
portunity leaving him to make money for 
some rival manager. 
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Mrs. Belloc had not gone out, had been 
waiting in a fever. of anxiety. When Mil- 
dred came into her sitting-room with a 
gloomy face and dropped to a chair as if her 
last hope had abandoned her, it was all 
Agnes Belloc could do to restrain her tears. 
Said she: 

“Don’t be foolish, my dear. You couldn’t 
expect anything to come of your first 
attempt.” 

“That isn’t it,” said Mildred. “TI think 
I'll give it up—do something else. Grand 
opera’s bad enough. There were a lot of 
things about it that I was fighting my dis- 
taste for.” 

“T know,” said Agnes. “And you'd 
better fight them hard. They’re unworthy 
of you.” 

“But—musical comedy! It’s—frightful!”’ 

“Tt’s an honest way of making a living, 
and that’s more than can be said of—of 
some things. Isuppose you’re afraid you'll 
have to wear tights—or some nonsense like 
that.” 

“No, no. It’s doing it at all. Such rotten 
music—and what a loathsome mess!” 

Mrs. Belloc’s eyes flashed. ‘I’m losing 
all patience!” she cried. “I know you’ve 
been brought up like a fool and always sur- 
rounded by fools. I suppose you’d rather 
sell yourself to some man. Do you know 
what’s the matter with you, at bottom? 
Why, you’re lazy and you’re a coward. Too 
lazy to work. And afraid of what a lot of 
cheap women’il say—women earning their 
board and clothes in about the lowest way 
such a thing can be done. Haven’t you got 
any self-respect?” 

Mildred rose. “Mrs. Belloc,” she said 
angrily, “I can’t permit even you to say 
such things to me.” 

“The shoe seems to fit,” retorted Mrs. 
Belloc. “I never yet saw a lady, a real, silk- 
and-diamonds, sit-in-the-parlor lady, who 
had any self-respect. If I had my way they 
wouldn’t get a mouthful to eat till they had 
earned it. That’d be a sure cure for the lady 
disease. I’m ashamed of you, Miss Stevens! 
And you’re ashamed of yourself.” 

“Yes, Iam,” said Mildred, with a sudden 
change of mood. 

“The best thing you can do is to rest till 
lunch-time. Then start out after lunch and 
hunta job. I'll go with you.” 

“But I’ve got a job,” said Mildred. 
“That’s what’s the matter.” 

Agnes Belloc’s jaw dropped, and her 
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rather heavy eyebrows shot up toward the 
low sweeping line of her auburn hair. She 
made such a ludicrous face that Mildred 
laughed outright. Said she: 

“It’s quite time. Fifty a week, for three 
weeks of rehearsal. No doubt I can go on 
if I like. Nothing could be easier.” 

“Crossley?” 

“Yes. He was very nice—heard me sing 
three pieces—and it was all settled. I’m to 
begin to-morrow.” 

The color rose in Agnes Belloc’s face until 
she looked apoplectic. She abruptly re- 
treated to her bedroom. After a few min- 
utes she came back, her normal com- 
plexion restored. ‘I couldn’t trust myself 
to speak,” said she. ‘‘That was the worst 
case of ingratitudeI ever met upwith. You, 
getting a place at fifty dollars a week—and 
on your first trial—and you come in looking 
as if you’d lost your money and your reputa- 
tion. What kind of a girl are you anyway?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mildred. “I wish 
I did.” 

“Well, I’m sorry you got it so easy. 
Now you'll have a false notion from the 
start. It’s always better to have a hard 
time getting things. Then you appreciate 
them, and have learned how to hold on.” 

“No trouble about holding on to this,” 
said Mildred carelessly. 

“Please don’t talk that way, child,” 
pleaded Agnes, almost tearful. “It’s fright- 
ful to me, who’ve had experience, to hear 
you invite a fall-down.” 

Mildred disdainfully fluttered the type- 
written copy of the musical comedy. 
“This is child’s play,” said she. “The lines 
are beneath contempt. As for the songs, 
you never heard such slop.” 

“The stars in those pieces get four and 
five hundred, and more, a week,” said Mrs. 
Belloc. “Believe me, those managers 
don’t pay out any such sums for child’s play. 
You look out. You're going at this wrong.” 

“T sha’n’t care if I do fail,” said Mildred. 

“Do you mean that?” demanded Mrs. 
Belloc. 

“No, I don’t,” said Mildred. “Oh, I 
don’t know what I mean.” 

“‘T guess you’re just talking,” said Mrs. 
Belloc after a reflective silence. “I guess a 
girl who goes and gets a good job, first crack 
out of the box, must have a streak of 
shrewdness.” 

“T hope so,” said Mildred doubtfully. 

“T guess you’ll work hard, all right. 
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After you went out this morning, I took that 
paper down to Miss Blond. She’s crazy 
about it. She wants to make a copy of it. 
I told her I’d ask you.” 

“Certainly,” said Mildred. 

“She says she’ll return it the same day.”’ 

“Tell her she can keep it as long as she 
likes.”’ 

Mrs. Belloc eyed her gravely, started to 
speak, checked herself. Instead, she said: 
“No, I sha’n’t do that. I'll have it back in 
your room by this evening. You might 
change your mind, and want to use it.” 

“Very well,” said Mildred, pointedly un- 
interested and ignoring Mrs. Belloc’s deli- 
cate but distinct emphasis upon “ might.” 


Mrs. Belloc kept a suspicious eye upon 
her—an eye that was not easily deceived. 
The more she thought about Mildred’s state 
of depression and disdain the more tolerant 
she became. That mood was the natural 
and necessary result of the girl’s bringing up 
and mode of life. The important thing— 
and the wonderful thing—was her being 
able to overcome it. After a week of re- 
hearsal she said: “I’m making the best of it. 
But I don’t like it, and never shall.” 

“T should hope not,” replied Mrs. Belloc. 
“You're going to the top. I’d hate to see 
you contented at the bottom. Aren’t you 
learning a good deal that’ll be useful later 
on?” 

“That’s why I’m reconciled to it,” said 
she. ‘‘The stage director, Mr. Ransdell, 
is teaching me everything—even how to 
sing. He knows his business.” 

Ransdell not only knew, but also took 
endless pains with her. He was a tall, thin, 
dark man, strikingly handsome in the dis- 
tinguished way. So distinguished looking 
was he that to meet him was to wonder why 
he had not made a great name for himself. 
An extraordinary mind he certainly had, and 
an insight into the reasons for things that 
is given only to genius. He had failed as a 
composer, failed as a playwright, failed as a 
singer, failed as an actor. He had been 
forced to take up the profession of putting 
on dramatic and musical plays, a profession 
that required vast knowledge and high 
talents and paid for them in niggardly 
fashion both in money and in fame. Cross- 
ley owed to him more than to any other 
single element the series of successes that 
had made him rich; yet the ten thousand a 
year Crossley paid him was regarded as 
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evidence of Crossley’s lavish generosity and 
was so. It would have been difficult to say 
why a man so splendidly endowed by nature 
and so tireless in improving himself was thus 
unsuccessful. Probably he lacked judg- 
ment; indeed, that lack must have been the 
cause. He could judge for Crossley; but not 
for himself, not when he had the feeling of 
ultimate responsibility. 

Mildred had anticipated the most re- 
pulsive associations—men and women of 
low origin and of vulgar tastes and of vul- 
garly loose lives. She found herself sur- 
rounded by simple, pleasant people, un- 
doubtedly erratic for the most part in all 
their habits, but without viciousness. And 
they were hard workers, all. Ransdell—for 
Crossley—tolerated no nonsense. _ His peo- 
ple could live as they pleased, away from the 
theater, but there they must be prompt and 
fit. The discipline was as severe as that of a 
monastery. She saw many signs that all 
sorts of things of the sort with which she 
wished to have no contact were going on 
about her, but as she held slightly—but not 
at all haughtily—aloof, she would have had 
to go out of her way to see enough to scan- 
dalize her. She soon suspected that she was 
being treated with extraordinary considera- 
tion. This wag by Crossley’s orders. . But 
the carrying out of their spirit as well as 
their letter was due to Ransdell. Before the 
end of that first week she knew that there 
was the personal element behind his admira- 
tion for her voice and her talent for acting, 
behind his concentrating most of his atten- 
tion upon her part. He looked his love 
boldly whenever they were alone; he was 
always trying to touch her—never in a way 
that she could have resented, or felt like 
resenting. He was not unattractive to her, 
and she was eager to learn all he had to 
teach, and saw no harm in helping herself by 
letting him love. 

Toward the middle of the second week, 
when they were alone in her dressing-room, 
he—with the ingenious lack of abruptness 
of the experienced man at the game—took 
her hand, and before she was ready, kissed 
her. He did not accompany these advances 
with an outburst of passionate words or with 
any fiery lighting up of the eyes, but calmly, 
smilingly, as if it were what she was expect- 
ing him to do, what he had a right to do. 

She did not know quite how to meet this 
novel attack. She drew her hand away, 
went on talking about the part—the changes 
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he had suggested in her entrance, as she sang 
her best solo. He discussed this with her 
until they rose to leave the theater. He 
looked smilingly down on her, and said with 
the flattering air of the satisfied connoisseur: 

“Yes, you are charming, Mildred. I can 
make a great artist and a great success out 
of you. We need each other.” 

“T certainly need you,” said she grate- 
fully. “How much you’ve done for me!’ 

“Only the beginning,” replied he. ‘Ah, 
I have ‘such plans for you—such plans. 
Crossley doesn’t realize how far you can be 
made to go—with the right training. With- 
out it—” He shook his head laughingly. 

“But you shall have it, my dear.” And he 
laid his hands lightly and caressingly upon 
her shoulders. 

The gesture was apparently a friendly 
familiarity. To resent it, even to draw 
away, would put her in the attitude of the 
woman absurdly exercised about the desir- 
ability and sacredness of her own charms. 

Still smiling, in that friendly assured way, 
he went on: ‘ You’ve been very cold and 
reserved with me, my dear. Very un- 
appreciative. ”’ 

Mildred, red and trembling, hung her 
head in confusion. 

“I’ve been at the business ten years,” he 
went on, “and you’re the first woman I’ve 
been more than casually interested in. The 
pretty ones were bores. The homely ones— 
—I can’t interest myself in a homely woman, 
no matter how much talent she has. A 
woman must first of all satisfy the eye. 
And you—” He seated himself and drew 
her toward him. She, cold all over and con- 
fused in mind and almost stupefied, resisted 
with all her strength; but her strength 
seemed to be oozing away. She said: 

“You must not do this. You must not 
do this. I’m horribly disappointed in you.” 

He drew her to his Jap and held her there 
without any apparent tax upon his strength. 
He kissed her, laughingly pushing away the 
arms with which she tried to shield her face. 
Suddenly she found strength to wrench her- 
self free. She, panting a little, pale, looked 
at him with cold anger. 

“You will please leave this room,’ 
she. 

He lit a cigarette, crossed his legs com- 
fortably, and looked at her with laughing 
eyes. ‘Don’t do that,” he said genially. 
“Surely my lessons in acting haven’t been 

in vain. That’s too obviously a pose.” 
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She went to the mirror, arranged her hat, 
and moved toward the door. He rose and 
barred the way. 

“You are as sensible as you are sweet and 
lovely,” said he. “Why should you insist 
on our being bad friends?” 

“Tf you don’t stand aside, I’ll call out to 
the watchman.” 

“T’d never have thought you were dis- 
honest. In fact, I don’t believe it yet. You 
don’t look like one of those ladies who wish 
to take everything and give nothing.” His 
tone and manner were most attractive. Be- 
sides, she could not forget all he had done 
for her—and all he could do for her. Said 
she: 

“Mr. Ransdell, if I’ve done anything to 
cause you to misunderstand, it was un- 
conscious. And I’m sorry. But I—” 

“Be honest,” interrupted he. “Haven’t 
I made it plain that I was fascinated by 
you?” 

She could not deny it. . 

“Haven’t I been showing you that I was 
willing to do everything I could for you?” 

“T thought you were concerned only 
about the success of the piece.” 

“The piece be jiggered,” said he. “You 
don’t imagine you are necessary to its suc- 
cess, do you?—you, a raw, untrained girl? 
Doesn’t your good sense tell you I could find 
a dozen who would do, let us say, almost 
as well?” 

“T understand that,”’ murmured she. 

“Perhaps you do, but I doubt it,” re- 
joined he. “Vanity’s a fast growing weed. 
However, I rather expected that you would 
remain sane and reasonably humble until 
you’d had a real success. But it seems not. 
Now tell me, why should I give my time and 
my talent to training you—to putting you 
in the way of quick and big success?” 

She was silent. 

“What did you count on giving me in 
return? Your thanks?” 

She colored, hung her head. 

“‘Wasn’t I doing for you something worth 
while? And what had you to give in re- 
turn?” He laughed with gentle mockery. 
“Really, you should have been grateful that 
I was willing to do so much for so little, for 
what I wanted ought—if you are a sensible 
woman—to seem to you a trifle in compari- 
son with what I was doing for you. It was 
my part, not yours, to think the compli- 
mentary things about you. How shallow 
and vain you women are! Can’t you see 
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that the value of your charms is not in 
them, but in the imagination of some man?” 

“T can’t answer you,” said she. ‘‘You’ve 
put it all wrong. You oughtn’t to ask pay- 
ment for a favor beyond price.” 

“No, I oughtn’t to have to ask,” corrected 
he, in the same pleasantly ironic way. “You 
ought to have been more than glad to give 
freely. But, curiously, while we’ve been 
talking, I’ve changed my mind about those 
precious jewels of yours. We'll say they’re 
pearls, and that my taste has suddenly 
changed to diamonds.” He bowed mock- 
ingly. “So, dear lady, keep your pearls.” 

And he stood aside, opening the door for 
her. She hesitated, dazed that she was 
leaving with the feeling of the conquered a 
field on which, by all the precedents, she 
ought to have been victor. She passed a 
troubled night, debated whether to relate 
her queer experience to Mrs. Belloc, decided 
for silence. It drafted into service all her 
reserve of courage to walk into the theater 
the next day and to appear on the stage 
among the assembled company with her 
usual air. Ransdell greeted her with his 
customary friendly courtesy and gave her 
his attention, as always. By the time they 
had got through the first act, in which her 
part was one of four of about equal impor- 
tance, she had recovered herself and was in 
the way to forget the strange stage director’s 
strange attack and even stranger retreat. 
But the situation changed with the second 
act, in which she was on the stage all the 
time and had the whole burden. The act 
as originally written had been less gener- 
ous to her; but Ransdell had taken one 
thing after another away from. the others 
and had given it to her. She made her first 
entrance precisely as he had trained her to 
make it and began. A few seconds, and he 
stopped her. 

“Please try again, Miss Gower,” said he. 
“T’m afraid that won’t do.” 

She tried again; again he stopped her. 
She tried a third time. His manner was all 
courtesy and consideration, not the shade of 
a change. But she began to feel a latent 
hostility. Instinctively she knew that he 
would no longer help her, that he would 
leave her to her own resources, and judge her 
by how she acquitted herself. She made a 
blunder of her third trial. 

“Really, Miss Gower, that will never do,” 
said he mildly. “Let me show you how you 
did it.” 
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He gave an imitation of her—a slight 
caricature. A titter ran through the chorus. 
He sternly rebuked them and requested her 
to try again. Her fourth attempt was her 
worst. He shook his head in gentle re- 
monstrance. “Not quite right yet,” said he 
regretfully. ‘But we’ll go on.” 

Not far, however. He stopped her again. 
Again the courteous, kindly criticism. And 
so on, through the entire act. By the end 
of it, Mildred’s nerves were unstrung. She 
saw the whole game, and realized how help- 
less she was. Before the end of that re- 
hearsal, Mildred had slipped back from 
promising professional into clumsy amateur, 
tolerable only because of the beautiful fresh- 
ness of her voice—and it was a question 
whether voice alone would save her. Yet 
no one but Mildred herself suspected that 
Ransdell had done it, had revenged himself, 
had served notice on her that since she felt 
strong enough to stand alone she was to have 
every opportunity to do so. He had said 
nothing disagreeable; on the contrary, he 
had been most courteous, most forbearing. 

In the third act she was worse than in the 
second. At the end of the rehearsal the 
others, theretofore flattering and encourag- 
ing, turned away to talk among themselves 
and avoided her. Ransdell, about to leave, 
said: 

“Don’t look so downhearted, Miss Gower. 
You'll be all right to-morrow. An off day’s 
nothing.” 

He said it loudly enough for the others to 
hear. Mildred’s face grew red with white 
streaks across it, like the prints of a lash. 
The subtlest feature of his malevolence had 
been that, whereas on other days he had 
taken her aside to criticize her, on this day 
he had spoken out—gently, deprecatingly, 
but frankly—before the whole company. 
Never had Mildred Gower been so sad and 
so blue as she was that day and that night. 
She came to the rehearsal the following day 
with a sore throat. She sang, but her voice 
cracked on the high notes. It was a painful 
exhibition. Her fellow principals, who had 
been rather glad of her setback the day be- 
fore, were full of pity and sympathy. They 
did not express it; they were too kind for 
that. But their looks, their drawing away 
from her—Mildred could have borne sneers 
and jeers better. And Ransdell was so for- 
bearing, so gentle. 

Her voice got better, got worse. Her act- 
ing remained mediocre to bad. At the fifth 
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rehearsal after the break with the stage- 
director, Mildred saw Crossley seated far 
back in the dusk of the empty theater. It 
was his first appearance at rehearsals since 
the middle of the first week. As soon as he 
had satisfied himself that all was going well, 
he had given his attention to other matters 
where things were not going well. Mildred 
knew why he was there—and she acted and 
sang atrociously. Ransdell aggravated her 
nervousness by ostentatiously trying to help 
her, by making seemingly adroit attempts to 
cover her mistakes—attempts apparently 
thwarted and exposed only because she was 
hopelessly bad. 

In the pause between the second and third 
acts Ransdell went down and sat with Cross- 
ley, and they engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion. The while, the members of the com- 
pany wandered restlessly about the stage, 
making feeble attempts to lift the gloom with 
affected cheerfulness. Ransdell returned to 
the stage, went up to Mildred, who was sit- 
ting idly turning the leaves of a part-book. 

“Miss Gower,” said he, and never had his 
voice been so friendly as in these regretful 
accents, “don’t try to go on to-day. You’re 
evidently not yourself. Go home and rest 
for a few days. We'll get along with your 
understudy, Miss Esmond. When Mr. 
Crossley wants to put you in dgain, he’ll 
send for you. You mustn’t be discouraged. 
I know how beginners take these things to 
heart. Don’t fret about it. You can’t fail 
to succeed.” 

Mildred rose and, how she never knew, 
crossed the stage. She stumbled into the 
flats, fumbled her way to the passageway, to 
her dressing-room. She felt that she must 
escape from that theater quickly, or she 
would give way to some sort of wild attack 
of nerves. She fairly ran through the streets 
to Mrs. Belloc’s, shut herself in her room. 
But instead of the relief of a storm of tears, 
there came a black, hideous depression. 
Hour after hour she sat, almost without mo- 
tion. The afternoon waned; the early dark- 
ness came. Still she did not move—could 
not move. At eight o’clock Mrs. Belloc 
knocked. Mildred did not answer. Her 
door opened—she had forgotten to lock it. 
In came Mrs. Belloc. 

“Tsn’t that you, sitting by the window?” 
she said. 

“Yes,” replied Mildred. 


“I recognized the outline of your hat. 
Besides, who else could it be but you? I’ve 
saved some dinner for you. I thought you 
were still out.” 

Mildred did not answer. 

“‘What’s the matter?” said Agnes. “Til? 
Bad news?” 

“T’ve lost my position,” said Mildred. 

A pause. Then Mrs. Belloc felt her way 
across the room until she was touching the 
girl. ‘Tell me about it, dear,” said she. 

In a monotonous, lifeless way Mildred 
told the story. It was some time after she 
finished when Agnes said: 

“That’s bad—bad, but it might be worse. 
You must go to see Crossley.” 

“Why?” said Mildred. 

“Tell him what you told me.” 

Mildred’s silence was dissent. 

“Tt can’t do any harm,” urged Agnes. 

“Tt can’t do any good,” replied Mildred. 

“That isn’t the way to look at it.” 

A long pause. Then Mildred said, “If I 
got a place somewhere else, I’d meet the 
same thing in another form.” 

““You’ve got to risk that.” 

“Besides, I’d never have had a chance of 
succeeding if Mr. Ransdell hadn’t taught 
me and stood behind me.” 

It was many minutes before Agnes Belloc 
said in a hesitating, restrained voice, “They 
say that success—any kind of success—has 
its price, and that one has to be ready to pay 
that price or fail.” 

Again the profound silence. Into it grad- 
ually penetrated the soft insistent sound of 
the distant roar of New York—a cruel, clam- 
orous, devouring sound, like a demand for 
that price of success. Said Agnes timidly, 

“Why not go to see Mr. Ransdell?” 

“He wouldn’t make it up,” said Mildred. 
“And I—I couldn’t. I tried to marry Stan- 
ley Baird for money—and I couldn’t. It 
would be the same way now—only more so.” 

“But you’ve got to do something.” 

“Ves, and I will.” Mildred had risen 
abruptly, was standing at the window. 
Agnes Belloc could feel her soul rearing de- 
fiantly at the city into which she was gazing. 
“T will!” she replied. 

“Tt sounds as if you’d been pushed to 
where you’d turn and make a fight,” said 
Agnes. 

“T hope so,” said Mildred. “It’s high 


time.” 


The last instalment of ‘‘ The Price She Paid’’ will appear in the July issue. 
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Smoke 


Last month Smoke and Shorty started out on their final—and biggest—adventure. 
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They wan- 


dered into a land from which few travelers had ever returned—among a people who had renounced 


the outside world. 


was to show him the wonder of woman when she loves. 


And there Smoke met a girl—a white girl who had seen few white faces—who 


Shorty escaped, but Smoke was guarded 


closely and was wooed in innocent frankness by the girl of the snows. ‘The penalty for attempting 


to escape was death, but Labiskwee saw in Smoke’s eyes the hunger for the world, and her Jove 


was greater than her fear. How Smoke came into complete knowledge of the wonder of woman 


is written below—and with all his skill Jack London has rarely told a better story. 


Read it 


By Jack London 


Illustrated by Anton Otto Fischer 


Wonder of Woman—Part Two 


” ISTEN to me,” said McCan. ‘The 
spring thaw is here, an’ the crust 
is comin’ on the snow. It’s the 
time to travel, ‘exceptin’ for 

the spring blizzards in the mountains. I 

knowthem. I would run with no less a man 

than you.” 

“But you can’t run,’ Smoke contra- 
dicted. “You can keep up with no man. 
Your backbone is limber as thawed marrow. 
IfIrun,Irunalone. The world fades, and 
perhaps I shall never run. Caribou meat 
is very good, and soon will come summer 
and the salmon.” 

Said Snass: “Your partner is dead. My 
hunters did not kill him. They found the 
body, frozen in the first of the spring storms 
in the mountains. No man can escape. 
When shall we celebrate your marriage?” 

And Labiskwee: “I watch you. There is 
trouble in your eyes, in your face. Oh, I do 
know all your face. There is a little scar on 
your neck, just under the ear. When you 
are happy, the corners of your mouth turn 
up. When you think sad thoughts they 
turn down. When you smile there are three 
and four wrinkles at the corners of your eyes. 
When you laugh there are six. Sometimes 
Ihave almost counted seven. But I cannot 
count them now. I have never read books. 
I donot know how toread. But Four Eyes 
taught me much. My grammar is good. 
He taught me. And in his own eyes I have 


’ 


seen the trouble of the hunger for the world. 
He was often hungry for the world. Yet 
here was good meat, and fish in plenty, and 
the berries and the roots, and often flour 
that came back for the furs through the 





Porcupines and the Luskwas. Yet was he 
hungry for the world. Is the world so good 
that you, too, are hungry for it? Four 
Eyes had nothing. But you have me.” 
She sighed and shook her head. “Four 
Eyes died still hungry for the world. And 
if you lived here always would you, too, die 
hungry for the world? Iam afraid I do not 
know the world. Do you want to run away 
to the world?” 

Smoke could not speak, but by his mouth- 
corner lines was she convinced. 

Minutes of silence passed, in which she 
visibly struggled, while Smoke cursed him- 
self for the unguessed weakness that enabled 
him to speak the truth about his hunger for 
the world while it kept his lips tight on the 
truth of the existence of the other woman. 

Again Labiskwee sighed. 

“Very well. I love you more than I fear 
my father’s anger, and he is more terrible in 
anger thana mountainstorm. You told me 
what loveis. This is the test of love. I shall 
help you to run away hack to the world.” 


Xx 


SMOKE awakened softly and without 
movement. Warm, small fingers touched his 
cheek and slid gently to a pressure on his 
lips. Fur, with the chill of frost clinging in 
it, next tingled his skin, and the one word 
“‘Come”’ was breathed in his ear. He sat 
up carefully and listened. The hundreds of 
wolf-dogs in the camp had lifted their noc- 
turnal song, but under the volume of it, 
close at hand, he could distinguish the light 
regular breathing of Snass. 
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Labiskwee tugged gently at Smoke’s 
sleeve, and he knewshe wished him to follow. 
He took his moccasins and German socks in 
his hand and crept out into the snow in his 
sleeping-moccasins. Beyond the glow from 
the dying embers of the fire, she indicated 
to him to put on his outer foot-gear, and 
while he obeyed, she went back under the 
fly where Snass slept. 

Feeling the hands of his watch, Smoke 
found it was one in the morning. Quite 
warm it was, he decided, not more than ten 
below zero. Labiskwee rejoined him and 
led him on through the dark runways of the 
sleeping camp. Walk lightly as they could, 
the frost crunched crisply under their moc- 
casins, but the sound was drowned by the 
clamor of the dogs, too deep in their howling 
to snarl at the man and woman who passed. 

“Now we can talk,” she said, when the 
last fire had been left half a mile behind. 

In the starlight, facing him, Smoke noted 
for the first time that her arms were bur- 
dened, and, on feeling, discovered she car- 
ried his snow-shoes, a rifle, two belts of 
ammunition, and his sleeping-robes. 

“T have everything fixed,” she said, with 
a happy little laugh. “I have been two 
days making the cache. There is meat, 
even flour, matches, and skeés, which go 
best on the hard crust, and when they break 
through, the webs will hold up longer. Oh, 
I do know snow-travel, and we shall go fast, 
my lover.” 

Smoke checked his speech. That she had 
been arranging his escape was surprise 
enough, but that she had planned to go with 
him was more than he was prepared for. 
Unable to plan immediate action, he gen- 
tly, one by one, took her burdens from her. 
He put his arm around her and pressed her 
close, and still he could not think what todo. 

“God is good,’ she whispered. ‘He 
sent me a lover.” 

Yet Smoke was brave enough not to sug- 
gest his going alone. And ere he spoke he 
saw all his memory of the bright world and 
the sun-lands reel and fade. 

“We will go back, Labiskwee,” he said. 
“You will be my wife, and we shall live 
always with the Caribou-People.” 

“No! no!” . She shook her head; and her 
body, in the circle of his arm, resented 
his proposal. “I know. I have thought 
much. The hunger for the world would 
come upon you, and in the long nights it 
would devour your heart. Four Eyes died 
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of hunger for the world. So would you die. 
All men from the world hunger for it. And 
I will not have you die. We will go on 
across the snow mountains on the south 
traverse.” 

“Dear, listen,” he urged. ‘‘We must go 
back.” 

She pressed her mitten against his lips to 
prevent further speech. ‘You love me. 
Say that you love me.” 

“T do love you, Labiskwee. You are my 
wonderful sweetheart.” 

Again the mitten was a caressing obstacle 
to utterance. ‘‘We shall go on to the 
cache,” she said with decision. ‘‘It is three 
miles from here. Come.” 

He held back, and her pull on his arm 
could not move him. Almost was he 
tempted to tell her of the other woman be- 
yond the south traverse. 

“Tt would be a great wrong to you to go 
back,” she said. ‘“I—I am only a wild girl, 
and I am afraid of the world; but Iam more 
afraid for you. Yousee,it is as you told me. 
I love you more than anybody else in the 
world. I love you more than myself. The 
Indian language is not a good language. 
The English language is not a good lan- 
guage. The thoughts in my heart for you, 
as bright and as many as the stars—there 
is no language for them. How can I tell 
youthem? They are there—see!”’ 

As she spoke she slipped the mitten from 
his hand and thrust the hand inside the 
warmth of her parka until it rested against 
her heart. Tightly and steadily she pressed 
his hand in its position. And in the long 
silence he felt the beat, beat of her heart, 
and knew that every beat of it was love. 
And then, slowly, almost imperceptibly, 
still holding his hand, her body began to in- 
cline away from his and toward the direc- 
tion of the cache. Nor could he resist. It 
was as if he were drawn by her heart itself 
that so nearly lay in the hollow of his hand. 


XI 


So firm was the crust, frozen during the 
night after the previous day’s surface-thaw, 
that-they slid along rapidly on their skees. 

‘Just here, in the trees, is the cache,” 
Labiskwee told Smoke. 

The next moment she caught his arm 
with a startle of surprise. The flames of 
a small fire were dancing merrily, and 
crouched by the fire was McCan. Labisk- 
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Smoke lost count of time, of days and nights and storms and camps. He and Labiskwee struggled on, 
with McCan stumbling along in the rear 


wee muttered something in Indian, and so 
lashlike was the sound that Smoke remem- 
bered she had been called “Cheetah” by 
Four Eyes. 

“T was minded you’d run without me,” 
McCan explained when they came up, his 
small peering eyes glimmering with cunning. 
“So I kept an eye on the girl, an’ when I 
seen her caching skees an’ grub, I was on. 
I’ve brought my own skees an’ webs an’ 
grub. The fire? Sure, an’ it was no danger. 
The camp’s asleep an’ snorin’, an’ the 
waitin’ was cold. Will we be startin’ now?” 

Labiskwee looked swift consternation at 
Smoke, as swiftly achieved a judgment on 
the matter, and spoke. And in the speak- 
ing she showed, child-woman though she 
was in love, the quick decisiveness of one 
who in other affairs of life would be no 
clinging vine. 

“McCan, you are a dog,” she hissed, and 
her eyes were savage with anger. “I know 
it is in your heart to raise the camp if we 
don’t take you. Very well. We must take 
you. But you know my father. Iam like 
my father. You will do your share of the 
work. You will obey. And if you play 
one dirty trick, it would be better for you 
if you had never run.” 

McCan looked up at her, his small pig- 
eyes hating and cringing, while in her eyes, 





turned to Smoke, the anger melted into 
luminous softness. 

“Tsitright, what I havesaid?”’she queried. 

Daylight found them in the belt of foot- 
hills that lay between the rolling country 
and the mountains. McCan suggested 
breakfast, but they held on. Not until the 
afternoon thaw softened the crust and pre- 
vented travel would they eat. 

Labiskwee explained to Smoke her knowl- 
edge of the country and the way she planned 
to baffle pursuit. There were but two ways 
out, one west, the othersouth. Snass would 
immediately despatch parties of young men 
to guard the two trails. But there was an- 
other way south. True, it did no more than 
penetrate half-way into the high mountains, 
then, twisting to the west and crossing three 
divides, it joined the regular trail. When 
the young men found no traces on the regu- 
lar trail they would turn back in the belief 
that the escape had been made by the west 
traverse, never dreaming that the runaways 
had ventured the harder and longer way 
around. 

Glancing back at McCan, in the rear, 
Labiskwee spoke in an undertone to Smoke. 
“He is eating,” she said. ‘“‘It is not good.” 

Smoke looked. The Irishman was se- 
cretly munching caribou suet from the 
pocketful he carried. 
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**No eating between meals, McCan,”’ he 
commanded. ‘‘There’s no game in the 
country ahead, and the grub will have to be 
whacked in equal rations from the start. 
The only way you can travel with us is by 
playing fair.” 

By one o'clock the crust had thawed so 
that the skees broke through, and before 
two o’clock the web-shoes were breaking 
through. Camp was made and the first 
meal eaten. Smoke took stock of the food. 
McCan’s supply was a disappointment. So 
many silver-fox-skins had he stuffed into the 
bottom of the meat-bag that there was lit- 
tle space left for meat. 

“Sure an’ I didn’t know there was so 
many,” he explained. ‘I done it in the 
dark. But they’re worth good money. 
An’ with all this ammunition we'll be gettin’ 
game a-plenty.” 

“The wolves will eat you a-plenty,” was 
Smoke’s helpless comment, while Labisk- 
wee’s eyes flashed their anger. 

Enough food for a month, with careful 
husbanding and appetites that never 
blunted their edge, was Smoke’s and La- 
biskwee’s judgment. Smoke apportioned 
the weight and bulk of the packs, yielding in 
the end to Labiskwee’s insistence that she, 
too, should carry a pack. 

Next day the stream shalléwed out in 
a wide mountain valley, and they were 
already breaking through the crust on the 
flats when they gained the harder surface of 
the slope of the divide. 

“Ten minutes later and we wouldn’t have 
got across the flats,’’ Smoke said, when they 
paused for breath on the bald crest of the 
summit. ‘‘We must be a thousand feet 
higher here.” 

But Labiskwee, without speaking, pointed 
down to an open flat among the trees. In 
the midst of it, scattered abreast, were five 
dark specks that scarcely moved. 

“The young men,” said Labiskwee. 

“They are wallowing to their hips,” 
Smoke said. “‘They will never gain the 
hard footing this day. ‘ ‘We have hours the 
start of them. Come on, McCan. Buck 
up. We don’t eat till we can’t travel.” 

McCan groaned, but there was no caribou 
suet in his pocket, and he doggedly brought 
up the rear. 

In the higher valley in which they now 
found themselves, the crust did not break 
till three in the afternoon, at which time 
they managed to gain the shadow of a moun- 
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tain where the crust was already freezing 
again. Once only they paused to get out 
McCan’s confiscated suet, which they ate 
as they walked. The meat was solidly 
frozen, and could be eaten only after thaw- 
ing over a fire. But the suet crumbled in 
their mouths and eased the palpitating 
faintness in their stomachs. 

Black darkness, with an overcast sky, 
came on after a long twilight at nine o’clock, 
when they made camp in a clump of dwarf 
spruce. McCan was whining and helpless. 
The day’s march had been exhausting, but 
in addition, despite his nine years’ experi- 
ence in the arctic, he had been eating snow 
and was in agony with his parched and 
burning mouth. He crouched by the fire 
and groaned, while they made the camp. 

Labiskwee was tireless, and Smoke could 
not but marvel at the life in her body, at the 
endurance of mind and muscle. Nor was 
her cheerfulness forced. She had ever a 
laugh or a smile for him, and her hand lin- 
gered in caress whenever it chanced to touch 
his. Yet, always, when she looked at 
McCan, her face went hard and pitiless and 
her eyes flashed frostily. 

In the night came wind and snow, and 
through a day of blizzard they fought their 
way blindly, missing the turn of the way 
that led up a small stream and crossed a 
divide to the west. For two more days 
they wandered, crossing other and wrong 
divides, and in those two days they dropped 
spring behind and climbed up into the abode 
of winter. 

“The young men have lost our trail, an’ 
what’s to stop us restin’ a day?” McCan 
begged. 

But no rest was accorded. Smoke and 
Labiskwee knew their danger. They were 
lost in the high mountains, and they had 
seen no game nor signs of game. Day after 
day they struggled on through an iron con- 
figuration of landscape that compelled them 
to labyrinthine canyons and valleys that 
led rarely to the west. Once in such a 
canyon, they could only follow it, no matter 
where it led, for the cold peaks and higher 
ranges on either side were unscalable and 
unendurable. The terrible toil and the 
cold ate up energy, yet they cut down the 
size of the ration they permitted themselves. 

One night Smoke was awakened by a 
sound of struggling. Distinctly he heard a 
gasping and strangling from where McCan 
slept. Kicking the fire into flame, by its 

















light he saw Labiskwee, her hands at the 
{rishman’s throat and forcing from his 
mouth a chunk of partly chewed meat. 
Even as Smoke saw this, her hand went to 
her hip and flashed with the sheath-knife 
in it. 

‘“‘Labiskwee!’’ Smoke cried, and his voice 
was peremptory. 

The hand hesitated. 

“Don’t,” he said, coming to her ide. 

She was shaking with anger, but the hand 
after hesitating a moment longer, descended 
reluctantly to the sheath. As if fearing she 
could not restrain herself, she crossed to the 
fire and threw on more wood. McCan sat 
up, whimpering and snarling, between 
fright and rage spluttering an inarticulate 
explanation. 

“Where did you get it?’”’ Smoke de- 
manded. 

“Feel around his body,” 
said. 

It was the first word she had spoken, and 
her voice quivered with the anger she could 
not suppress. 

McCan strove to struggle, but Smoke 
gripped him cruelly and searched him, 
drawing forth from under his armpit, where 
it had been thawed by the heat of his body, 
a strip of caribou meat. A quick exclama- 
tion from Labiskwee drew Smoke’s atten- 
tion. She had sprung to McCan’s pack 
and was opening it. Instead of meat, oyt 
poured moss, spruce-needles, chips—all the 
light refuse that had taken the place of the 
meat and given the pack its due proportion 
minus its weight. 

Again Labiskwee’s hand went to her hip, 
and she flew at the culprit only to be caught 
in Smoke’s arms, where she surrendered 
herself, sobbing with the futility of her 
rage. 

“Oh, lover, it is not the food,” she 
panted. “It is you, your life. The dog! 
He is eating you, he is eating you!” 

“We will yet live,”” Smoke comforted her. 
“Hereafter he shall carry the flour. He 
can’t eat that raw, and if he does I’ll kill 
him myself, for he will be eating your 
life as well as mine.” He held her closer. 
“Sweetheart, killing is men’s work. Women 
do not kill.” 

“You would not love me if I killed the 
dog?” she questioned in surprise. 

“Not so much,” Smoke temporized. 

She sighed with resignation. ‘Very 
well,” she said. 


Labiskwee 


“T shall not kill him.” 
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XII 


THE pursuit by the young men was re- 
lentless. By miracles of luck, as well as by 
deduction from the topography of the way 
the runaways must take, the young men 
picked up the blizzard-blinded trail and 
clung to it. When the snow flew, Smoke 
and Labiskwee took the most improbable 
courses, turning east when the better way 
opened south or west, rejecting a low divide 
to climb a higher. Being lost, it did not 
matter. Yet they could not throw the 
young men off. Sometimes they gained 
days, but always the young men appeared 
again. After a storm, when all trace was 
lost, they would cast out like a pack of 
hounds, and he who caught. the latest 
trace made smoke signals to call his com- 
rades on. 

Smoke lost count of time, of days and 
nights and storms and camps. Through a 
vast mad phantasmagoria of suffering and 
toil he and Labiskwee struggled on, with 
McCan somehow stumbling along in the rear 
They fled down black canyons with walls so 
precipitous that the rock frowned naked, or 
wallowed across glacial valleys where frozen 
lakes lay far beneath their feet. They made 
fireless camps above timber-line, thawing 
their meat-rations with the heat of their 
bodies ere they could eat. And through 
it all Labiskwee’s cheer never vanished, 
save when she looked at McCan, and 
the greatest stupor of fatigue and cold 
never stilled the eloquence of her love for 
Smoke. 

Like a cat she watched the apportionment 
of the meager ration, and Smoke could see 
that she grudged McCan every munch of 
his jaws. Once, she distributed the ration. 
The first Smoke knew was a wild harangue 
of protest from McCan. Not to him alone, 
but to herself, had she given a smaller por- 
tion than to Smoke. After that, Smoke 
divided the meat himself. Caught in a 
small avalanche one morning after a night 
of snow, and swept a hundred yards down 
the mountain, they emerged half-stifled and 
unhurt, but McCan emerged without his 
pack, in which was all the flour. A sec- 
ond and larger snow-slide buried it be- 
yond hope of recovery. After that, 
though the disaster had been through no 
fault of his, Labiskwee never looked at 
McCan, and Smoke knew it was because 
she dared not. 
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XIII 


It was a morning, stark still, clear blue 
above, with white sun-dazzle on the snow. 
The way led up a long, wide slope of crust. 
They moved like weary ghosts in a dead 
world. No wind stirred in the stagnant, 
frigid calm. Far peaks, a hundred miles 
away, studding the backbone of the Rockies 
up and down, were as distinct as if no more 
than five miles away. 

“Something is going to happen,”’ Labisk- 
wee whispered. ‘‘Don’t you feel it—here, 
there, everywhere? Everything is strange.” 

“T feel a chill that is not of cold,” Smoke 
answered. “Nor is it of hunger.” 

“It is in your head, your heart,” she 
agreed excitedly. “That is the way I 
feel it.” 

“Tt is not of my senses,” Smoke diag- 
nosed. ‘I sense something, from without, 
that is tingling me with ice; it is a chill of 
my nerves.” 

A quarter of an hour later they paused 
for breath. 

“T can no longer see the far peaks,” 
Smoke said. 

“The air is getting thick and heavy,” said 
Labiskwee. “It is hard to breathe.” 

“There be three suns,’”” McCan muttered 
hoarsely, reeling as he clung to his staff for 
support. 

They saw a mock sun on either side of 
the real sun. 

“There are five,’ said Labiskwee; and 
as they looked, new suns formed and flashed 
before their eyes. 

“By Heaven, the sky is filled with suns 
beyant all countin’,”” McCan cried in fear. 

Which was true, for look where they 
would, half the circle of the sky dazzled and 
blazed with new suns forming. 

McCan yelped sharply with surprise and 
pain. “I’m stung!” he cried out, then 
yelped again. 

Then Labiskwee cried out, and Smoke felt 
a prickling stab on his cheek so cold that it 
burned like acid. It reminded him of swim- 
ming in the salt sea and being stung by the 
poisonous filaments of Portuguese men-of- 
war. Thesensations were so similar that he 
automatically brushed his cheek to rid it of 
the stinging substance that was not there. 

And then a shot rang out, strangely 
muffled. Down the slope were the young 
men, standing on their-skees, and one after 
another they opened fire. 
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“Spread out!”’ Smoke commanded. “‘ And 
climb for it! We’re almost to the top. 
They’re a quarter of a mile below, and that 
means a couple of miles the start of them on 
the down-going of the other side.” 

With faces prickling and stinging from 
invisible atmospheric stabs, the three scat- 
tered widely on the snow surface and toiled 
upward. The muffled reports of the rifles 
were weird to their ears. 

“Thank the Lord,” Smoke panted to 
Labiskwee, “‘that four of them are muskets, 
and only one a Winchester. Besides, all 
these suns spoil theiraim. They are fooled. 
They haven’t come within a hundred feet 
of us.” 

“Tt shows my father’s temper,” she said. 
“They have orders to kill.” 

“How strange you talk,” Smoke said. 
“Your voice sounds far away.” 

“Cover your mouth,” Labiskwee cried 
suddenly. “And don’t talk. I know what 
it is. Cover your mouth with your sleeve, 
thus, and do not talk.” 

McCan fell first, and struggled wearily to 
his feet. And after that all fell repeatedly 
ere they reached the summit. Their wills 
exceeded their muscles, they knew not why, 
save that their bodies were oppressed by 
a numbness and heaviness of movement. 
From the crest, looking back, they saw the 
young men stumbling and falling on the 
upward climb. 

“They will never get here,’ Labiskwee 
said. “It is the white death. I know it, 
though I have never seen it. I have heard 
the old men talk. Soon will come a mist— 
unlike any mist or fog or frost-smoke you 
ever saw. Few have seen it and lived.” 

McCan gasped and strangled. 

“Keep your mouth covered,” Smoke 
commanded. 

A pervasive flashing of light from all 
about them drew Smoke’s eyes upward to 
the many suns. They were shimmering 
and veiling. The air was filled with micro- 
scopic fire-glints. The near peaks were 
being blotted out by the weird mist; the 
young men, resolutely struggling nearer, 
were being engulfed init. McCan had sunk 
down, squatting, on his skees, his mouth and 
eyes covered by his arms. 

“Come on, make a start,”’ Smoke ordered. 

“T can’t move,”’ McCan moaned. 

His doubled body set up a swaying mo- 
tion. Smoke went toward him slowly, 
scarcely able to will movement through the 
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Jethargy that weighted his flesh. He 
noted that his brain was clear. It was only 
the body that was afflicted. 

“Let him be,” Labiskwee muttered 
harshly. 

But Smoke persisted, dragging the Irish- 
man to his feet and facing him down the 
long slope they must go. Then he started 
him with a shove, and McCan, braking and 
steering with his staff, shot into the sheen of 
diamond-dust and disappeared. 

Smoke looked at Labiskwee, who smiled, 
though it was all she could do to keep from 
sinking down. He nodded for her to push 
off, but she came near to him, and side by 
side, a dozen feet apart, they flew down 
through the stinging thickness of cold fire. 

Brake as he would, Smoke’s heavier body 
carried him past her, and hedashed on alone, 
a long way, at tremendous speed, that did 
hot slacken till he came out on a level, 
crusted plateau. Here he braked till La- 
biskwee overtook him, and they went on, 
again side by side, with diminishing speed 
which finally ceased. The lethargy had 
grown more pronounced. The wildest effort 
of will could move them no more than at a 
snail’s pace. They passed McCan, again 
crouched down on his skees, and Smoke 
roused him with his staff in passing. 

“Now we must stop,” Labiskwee whis- 
pered painfully, “or we will die. We must 
cover up—so the 
old men said.” 

She did not de- 
lay to untie knots, 
but began cutting 
her pack-lash- 
ings. Smoke cut 
his, and, with a 
last look at the 
fiery death-mist 
and the mockery 
of suns, they cov- 
ered. themselves 

over with the 
sleeping-furs and 
crouched in each 
other’s arms. 
They felt a body 
stumble over 
them and _ fall, 
then heard feeble 
whimpering and 
blaspheming 
drowned in a vio- 
lent coughing fit, 
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and knew it was McCan who huddled 
against them as he wrapped his robe about 
him. 

Their own lung-strangling began, and 
they were racked and torn by a dry cough, 
spasmodic and _ uncontrollable. Smoke 
noted his temperature rising in a fever, and 
Labiskwee suffered similarly. Hour after 
hour the coughing spells increased in fre- 
quency and violence, and not till late after- 
noon was the worst reached. After that the 
mend came slowly, and between spells they 
dozed in exhaustion. 

McCan, however, steadily coughed worse, 
and from his groans and howls they knew he 
was in delirium. Once, Smoke made as if to 
throw the robes 
back, but Labisk- 
wee clung to him 
tightly. 

“No,” she 
begged. “It 
is death to 
uncov- 
er now. 

















The flames of a small fire were dancing merrily, and crouched by the 


fire was McCan 
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Bury your face here, against my parka, and 
breathe gently and do no talking—see, the 
way I am doing.” 

They dozed on through the darkness, 
though the decreasing fits of coughing of one 
invariably aroused the other. It was after 
midnight, Smoke judged, when McCan 
coughed his last. After that he emitted a 
low and bestial moaning that never ceased. 

Smoke awoke with lips touching his lips. 
He lay partly in Labiskwee’s arms, his head 
pillowed on her breast. Her voice was 
cheerful and usua!. The muftled sound of it 
had vanished. 

“Tt is day,” she said, lifting the edge of 
the robes a trifle. ‘‘See,O my lover. It is 
day; we have lived through; and we no 
longer cough. Let us look at the world, 
though I could stay here thus forever and 
always. This last hour has been sweet. 
I have been awake, and I have been loving 
you.” 

“T do not hear McCan,” Smoke said. 
“And what has become of the young men 
that they have not found us?” 

He threw back the robes.and saw a nor- 
mal and solitary sun in the sky. A gentle 
breeze was blowing, crisp with frost and 
hinting of warmer days to come. All the 
world was natural again. McCan lay on 
his back, his unwashed face, swarthy from 
camp-smoke, frozen hard as marble. The 
sight did not affect Labiskwee. 

“Look!” she cried. ‘“Asnowbird! It is 
a good sign.” 

There was no evidence of the young men. 
Either they had died on the other side of 
the divide or had turned back. 


XIV 


THERE was so little food that they dared 
not eat a tithe of what they needed, nor a 
hundredth part of what they desired, and in 
the days that followed, wandering through 
the lone mountain-land, the sharp sting of 
life grew blunted and the wandering merged 
half into a dream. Smoke would become 
abruptly conscious, to find himself staring 
at the never-ending hated snow-peaks, his 
senseless babble still ringing in his ears. 
And the next he would know, after seeming 
centuries, was that again he was roused to 
the sound of his own maunderings. Labisk- 
wee, too, was light headed most of the time. 
In the main their efforts were unreasoned, 
automatic. And ever they worked toward 
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the west, and ever they were baffled and 
thrust north or south by snow-peaks and 
impassable ranges. 

“There is no way south,” Labiskwee said. 
“The old men know. West, only west, is 
the way. ” 

Came a day when it turned cold, and a 
thick snow, that was not snow but frost- 
crystals of the size of grains of sand, began 
to fall. All day and night it fell, and for 
three days and nights it continued to fall. 
It was impossible to travel until it crusted 
under the spring sun, so they lay in their 
furs and rested, and ate less because they 
rested. So small was the ration they per- 
mitted that it gave no appeasement to the 
hunger pang that was much of the stomach, 
but more of the brain. And Labiskwee, 
delirious, maddened by the taste of her tiny 
portion, sobbing and. mumbling, yelping 


sharp little animal cries of joy, fell upon the’ 


next day’s portion and crammed it into her 
mouth. 

Then it was given to Smoke to see a won- 
derful-thing. The food between -her teeth 
roused her to consciousness. She -spat it 
out, and with a great anger struck herself 
with her clenched fist on the offending 
mouth. 

It was given to Smoke to see many won- 
derful things in the days:yet to come. 
After the long snowfall came on a great 
wind that drove the dry and tiny frost- 
particles as sand is driven in a sand-storm. 
All through the night the sand-frost drove 
by, and in the full light of aclear and wind- 
blown day, Smoke looked with swimming 
eyes and reeling brain upon what he took to 
be the vision of a dream. All about tow- 
ered great peaks and small, lone sentinels 
and groups and councils of mighty Titans. 
And from the tip of every peak, swaying, 
undulating, flaring out broadly against the 
azure sky, streamed gigantic snow-banners, 
miles in length, milky and nebulous, ever 
waving lights and shadows and flashing sil- 
ver from the sun. 

“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord,’”’ Smoke chanted, as he 
gazed upon these dusts of snow wind-flung 
into sky-scarfs of shimmering silken light. 

And still he gazed, and still the bannered 
peaks did not vanish, and still he considered 
that he dreamed, until Labiskwee sat up 
among the furs. 

“T dream, Labiskwee,” he said. ‘“‘Look. 
Do you, too, dream within my dream?” 
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A shot rang out, strangely muffled. Down the slope were the young men, and one after another they opened 
fire. ‘Spread out,’ Smoke commanded. “And climb for it! We're almost to the top™ 
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“It is no dream,” she replied. ‘This 
have the old men told me. And after this 
will blow the warm winds, and we shall live 
and win west.”’ 


XV 
SMOKE shot a snow-bird, and they divided 


it. Once, in a valley where willows budded 
standing in the snow, he shot a snowshoe 


rabbit. Another time he got a lean, white 
weasel. This much of meat they encoun- 


tered, and no more, though once, half-mile 
high and veering toward the west and the 
Yukon, they saw a wild-duck wedge drive 
by. 

“Tt is summer in the lower valleys,’’ said 
Labiskwee. ‘Soon will it be summer here.” 

Labiskwee’s face had grown thin, but the 
bright, large eyes were brighter and larger, 
and when she looked at him she was trans- 
figured by a wild, unearthly beauty. 

The days lengthened, and the snow began 
to sink. Each day the crust thawed, each 
night it froze again; and they were afoot 
early and late, being compelled to camp and 
rest during the midday hours of thaw when 
the crust could not bear their weight. When 
Smoke grew snow-blind, Labiskwee towed 
him on a thong tied to her waist. And when 
she was so blinded, she towed behind a 
thong to his waist. And starving, in a 
deeper dream, they struggled on through an 
awakening land bare of any life save their 
own. 

Exhausted as he was, Smoke grew almost 
to fear sleep, so fearful and bitter were the 
visions of that mad, twilight land. Always 
were they of food, and always was the food, 
at his lips, snatched away by the malign 
imager of dreams. He gave dinners to his 
comrades of the old San Francisco days, 
himself, with whetting appetite and jealous 
eye, directing the arrangements, decorating 
the table with crimson-leafed runners of the 
autumn grape. The guests were dilatory, 
and while he greeted them and all sparkled 
with their latest cleverness, he was frantic 
with desire for the table. He stole to it, un- 
observed, and clutched a handful of black 
ripe olives, and turned to meet still another 
guest. And others surrounded him, and 


the laugh and play of wit went on, while all 
the time, hidden in his closed hand, was this 


madness of ripe olives. 
He gave many such dinners, all with the 


same empty ending. 


He attended Gargan- 
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tuan feasts, where multitudes fed on innu- 
merable bullocks roasted whole, prying 
them out of smoldering pits and with sharp 
knives slicing great strips of meat from the 
steaming carcasses. He stood, with mouth 
agape, beneath long rows of turkeys which 
white-aproned shopmen sold. And every- 
body bought save Smoke, mouth still agape, 
chained by a leadenness of movement to the 
pavement. A boy again, he sat with spoon 
poised high above great bowls of bread and 
milk. He pursued shy cows through up- 
land pastures and centuries of torment in 
vain effort to steal from them their milk, and 
in noisome dungeons he fought with rats for 
scraps and refuse. There was no food that 
was not a madness to him, and he wandered 
through vast stables, where fat horses stood 
in mile-long rows of stalls, ever seeking and 
never finding the bran-bins from which they 
fed. 

Once, only, he dreamed to advantage. 
Famishing, shipwrecked or marooned, he 
fought with the big Pacific surf for rock- 
clinging mussels, and carried them up the 
sands to the dry flotsam of the spring tides. 
Of this he built a fire, and among the coals 
he laid his precious trove. He watched the 
steam jet forth and the locked shells pop 
apart, exposing the salmon-colored meat. 
Cooked to a turn—he knew it; and this time 
there was no intruding presence to whisk the 
mealaway. At last—so he dreamed within 
the dream—the dream would come true. 
This time he would eat. Yet in his certi- 
tude he doubted, and he was steeled for the 
inevitable shift of vision until the salmon- 
colored meat, hot and savory, was in his 
mouth. His teeth closed uponit. He ate! 
The miracle had happened! The shock 
aroused him. He awoke in the dark, lying 
on his back, and heard himself mumbling 
little piggish squeals and grunts of joy. 
His jaws were moving, and between his teeth 
meat wascrunching. He did not move, and 
soon small fingers felt about his lips, and 
between them was inserted a tiny sliver of 
meat. And in that he would eat no more, 
rather than that he was angry, Labiskwee 
cried and in his arms sobbed herself to sleep. 
But he lay on awake, marveling at the love 
and the wonder of woman. 

The time came when the last food was 
gone. The high peaks receded, the divides 
became lower, and the way opened prom- 
isingly to the west. But their reserves of 
strength were gone, and, without food, the 


McCan lay on his back, his face frozen hard as marble. 
“A snowbird! 


*“Look!™ she cried. 


time quickly followed when they lay down at 
night and in the morning did* not arise. 
Smoke weakly gained his feet, collapsed, 
and on hands and knees crawled about the 


building of a fire. But try as she would, 
Labiskwee sank back each time in an extrem- 
ity of weakness. And Smoke sank down 
beside her, a wan sneer on his face for the 
automatism that had made him struggle for 
an unneeded fire. There was nothing to 
cook,and theday waswarm. A gentle breeze 
sighed in the spruce-trees, and from every- 


The sight did not affect Labiskwee. 


It is a good sign™ 


where, under the disappearing snow, came 
the trickling music of unseen streamlets. 
Labiskwee lay in a stupor, her breathing 
so imperceptible that often Smoke thought 
her dead. In the afternoon the chattering 
of a squirrel aroused him. Dragging the 
heavy rifle, he wallowed through the crust 
that had become slush. He crept on hands 
and knees, or stood upright and fell forward 
in the direction of the squirrel that chattered 
its wrath and fled slowly and tantalizingly 
before him. He ha not the strength for a 
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quick shot, and the squirrel was never still. 
At times Smoke sprawled in the wet snow- 
melt and cried out of weakness. Other 
times the flame of his life flickered, and 
blackness smote him. How long he lay in 
the last faint he did not know, but he came 
to, shivering in the chill of evening, his wet 
clothing frozen to the re-forming crust. The 
squirrel was gone, and after a weary struggle 
he won back to the side of Labiskwee. So 
profound was his weakness that he lay like 
dead through the night, nor did dreams dis- 
turb him. 

The sun was in the sky, the same squirrel 
chattering through the trees, when Labisk- 
wee’s hand on Smoke’s cheek awakened him. 

“Put your hand on my heart, lover,” she 
said, her voice clear but faint and very far 
away. “My heart is my love, and you hold 
it in your hand.”’ A long time seemed to 
go by ere she spoke again. “Remember 
always, there is no way south. That is 
well known to the Caribou People. West 
—that is the way—and you are almost 
there—and you will make it.” 

And Smoke drowsed in the numbness 
that is near to death, until once more she 
aroused him. 

“Put your lips on mine,” she said. - “I 
will die so.” ; 

“We will die together, sweetheart,” was 
his answer. 

“No.” ‘A’ feeble flutter of her hand 
checked him, and so thin was her voice that 
scarcely did he hear it, yet did he hear all of 
it. Her hand fumbled and groped in the 
hood of her parka, and she drew forth a 
pouch that she placed in his hand. ‘And 
now your lips, my lover. Your lips on my 
lips, and your hand on my heart.” 

And in that long kiss darkness came upon 
him again, and when again he was con- 
scious he knew that he was alone, and he 
knew that he was to die. He was wearily 
glad that he was to die. 

He found his hand resting on the pouch. 
With an inward smile at the curiosity that 
made him pull the draw-string, he opened it. 
Out poured a tiny flood of food. There was 
no particle of it that he did not recognize, all 
stolen by Labiskwee from Labiskwee— 
bread-fragments saved far back in the days 
ere McCan lost the flour; strips and strings 
of caribou-meat, partly gnawed; crumbles 
of suet; a hind-leg of the snowshoe rab- 
bit, untouched; a hind-leg and part of 
a fore-leg of the white weasel; a wing, 
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dented still by her reluctant teeth, and a 
leg of the snowbird—pitiful remnants, tragic 
renunciations, crucifixions of life, morsels 
stolen from her terrible hunger by her in- 
credible love. 

With maniacal laughter Smoke flung it all 
out on the hardening snow-crust and went 
back into the blackness. 

He dreamed. The Yukon ran dry. In 
its bed, among muddy pools of water and 
ice-scoured rocks, he wandered, picking up 
fat nugget-gold. The weight of it grew to 
be a burden to him, till he discovered that it 
was good to eat. And greedily he ate. After 
all, of what worth was gold that men should 
prize it so, save that it was good to eat? 

He awoke to:another sun. His brain was 
strangely clear. No longer did his eyesight 
blur. The familiar palpitation that had 
vexed him through all his frame was gone. 
The juices of his body seemed to sing, as if 
the spring had entered in. Blessed well- 
being had come to him. He turned to 
awaken Labiskwee, and saw, and remem- 
bered. He looked for the food flung out on 
thesnow. Itwasgone. And he knew that 
in delirium and dream it had been the 
Yukon nugget-gold. In delirium and dream 
he had taken heart of life from the life sacri- 
fice of Labiskwee, who had put her heart in 
his hand and opened his eyes to woman 
and wonder. 

He was surprised at the ease of his move- 
ments, astounded that he was able to drag 
her fur-wrapped body to the exposed 
thawed gravel-bank, which he undermined 
and caved upon her. 


Three days, with no further food, he 
fought west. In the mid third day he fell 
beneath a lone spruce beside a wide stream 
that ran open and which he knew must be 
the Klondike. Ere blacknessconquered him, 
he unlashed his pack, said good-by to the 
bright world, and rolled himself in the robes. 

Chirping, sleepy noises awoke him. The 
long twilight was on. Above him,among the 
spruce-boughs, were ptarmigan. Hunger bit 
him into instant action, though the action 
was infinitely slow. Five minutes passed 
before he was able to get his rifle to his 
shoulder, and a second five minutes passed 
ere he dared, lying on his back and aiming 
straight upward, to pull the trigger. It was 
a clean miss. No bird fell, but no bird flew. 
They ruffled and rustled stupidly and drow- 
sily. His shoulder pained him. A second 
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In that long kiss darkness came upon Smoke again, and when again he was conscious he knew that he was alone, 
and he knew that he was to die. He was wearily glad that he was to die 
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shot was spoiled by the involuntary wince he 
madeas he pulled trigger. Somewhere, in the 
last three days, though he had no recollec- 
tion how, he must have fallen and injured it. 

The ptarmigan had not flown. He 
doubled and redoubled the robe that had 
covered him, and humped it in the hollow 
between his right arm and his side. Rest- 
ing the butt of the rifle on the fur, he fired 
again, anda bird fell. He clutched it greed- 
ily and found that he had shot most of 
the meat fromit. The large-caliber bullet 
had left little else than a mess of mangled 
feathers. Still the ptarmigan did not fly, 
and he decided that it was heads or nothing. 
He fired only at heads. He reloaded and 
reloaded the magazine. He missed; he hit; 
and the stupid ptarmigan, that were loath 
to fly, fell upon him in a rain of food—lives 
disrupted that his. life might feed and live. 
There had been nine of them, and in the end 
he clipped the head of the ninth, and lay and 
laughed and wept he knew not why. 

The first he ate raw. Then he rested and 
slept, while his life assimilated the life of it. 
In the darkness he awoke, hungry, with 
strength to build a fire. And until early 
dawn he cooked and ate, crunching the 
bones to powder between his long-idle teeth. 
He slept, awoke in the darkness of another 
night, and slept again to another sun. 

He noted with surprise that the fire 
crackled with fresh fuel and that a black- 
ened coffee-pot steamed on the edge of the 
coals. Beside the fire, within arm’s length, 
sat Shorty, smoking a brown-paper cigarette 
and intently watching him. Smoke’s lips 
moved, but a throat paralysis seemed to 
come upon him, while his chest was suffused 
with the menace of tears. He reached out 
his hand for the cigarette and drew the 
smoke deep into his lungs again and again. 

“‘T have not smoked for a long time,’ he 
said at last, in a low calm voice. “For a 
very long time.” 

“Nor eaten, from your looks,” Shorty 
added grufily. - 

Smoke nodded and waved his hand at the 
ptarmigan feathers that lay all about. ‘‘ Not 
until recently,” he returned. “Do you 
know, I’d like a cup of coffee. It will 
taste strange. Also flapjacks and a strip of 
bacon.” 

“‘And beans?” Shorty tempted. 

“They would taste heavenly. I find I 
am quite hungry again.” 

While the one cooked and the other ate, 
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they told briefly what had happened to 
them in the days since their separation. 

“The Klondike was breakin’ up,” Shorty 
concluded his recital, ‘‘an’ we just had to 
wait for open water. Two polin’ boats, six 
other men—you know ’em all, an’ cracker- 
jacks—an’ all kindsof outfit. An’ we’ve sure 
been a-comin’—polin’, linin’ up, an’ portag- 
in’. But the falls’ll stick ’em a solid week. 
That’s where I left ’em,a-cuttin’a trail over 
the tops of the bluffs for the boats. I just had 
a sure natural hunch to keep a-comin’. So 
I fills a pack with grub an’ starts. I knew 
I’d find you a-drifiin’ an’ all in.” 

Smoke nodded, and put forth his hand in 
a silent grip. “Well, let’s get started,” he 
said. 

“Started nothin’!”’ Shorty exploded. 
“We stay right here an’ rest you up an’ 
feed you up for a couple of days.”’ 

Smoke shook his head. “Better pack 
up,” he said. ‘I’m going on.” 

“But you’re feeble as a kid baby. You 
can’t hike. What’s the rush?” 

“Shorty, I am going after the biggest 
thing in the Klondike, and I can’t wait, 
that’s all. Start packing. It’s the biggest 
thing in the world. It’s bigger than lakes of 
gold and mountains of gold, bigger than ad- 
venture, and meat-eating, and bear-killing.”’ 

Shorty sat with bulging eyes. ‘In the 
name of the Lord, what is it?”’ he queried 
huskily. “Or are you just simply loco?” 

“No, I’m all right. Perhaps a fellow has 
to stop eating in order to see things. At 
any rate, I have seen things I never dreamed 
were in the world. I know what a woman 
is—now.”’* : 

Shorty’s mouth opened, and about the lips 
and in the light of the eyes was the whimsi- 
cal advertisement of the sneer forthcoming. 

“Don’t, please,’ Smoke said gently. 
“You don’t know. Ido.” 

Shorty gulped and changed his thought. 
“Huh! I don’t need no hunch to guess her 
name. The rest of ’em has gone up to the 
drainin’ of Surprise Lake, but Joy Gastell 
allowed she wouldn’t go. She’s stickin’ 
around Dawson, waitin’ to see if I come 
back with you. An’ she sure swears, if I 
don’t, she’ll sell her holdin’s an’ hire a army 
of gun-fighters, an’ go into the Caribou 
Country an’ knock the everlastin’ stuffin’ 
outa old Snass an’ his whole gang. An’ if 
you'll hold your horses a couple of shakes, I 
reckon I’ll get packed up an’ ready to hike 
along with you.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY WHITE 


AFTER a girl has made a hit in Manhattan, 


a 
and has been applauded, and encouraged, BHlo 
and cherished, and ‘“‘indorsed”’ by the cap- Gn 

tious yet occasionally enthusiastic Manhat- 

tanese, she rewards them by promptly “ beat- Dale 
“make” an actress, and we do, but not for ourselves—oh, no! 
We just give her a value, and off she skips to translate 
it into dollars and cents. 

Now, look at Frances Starr! Haven’t we been awfully 
good to that gell? And how has she dealt with us? She 
went promptly away, and gave other cities the first oppor- 
tunity to sample the new psychological play that Belasco 
wove around her. We might have been off the earth as far 
as she was concerned this season. It was in “The Easiest 
Way’”’ that we saw her last. She has shelved that, and is now 
enacting the rdle of a young girl with a dual personality; 
at least, that is what we are told. 

Little Miss Starr is the typical ingénue Belascoed into 
an artist of emotion. To look at her, you’d think that she 
could never be anything but white muslin. You would hesi- Frances Starr as an unsophisticated 
tate at casting her for any part that didn’t wear a lingerie —¢it!, in which role she is with- 
dress with a blue silk sash. Her constitution is that of “liv- 
ing happily ever afterwards,” and the idea of an “interrogation 


out a peer, and as the good 
Dorothy in the dual-person- 
ality play, “The Case 


point” play for Miss Frances Starr would at one time have ok Bed” Gea ht 
seemed most ludicrous. Not now, however. Not after “‘The she is starring on the 
Easiest Way”—not after the Belasco régime through which road this season 
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stock company there, so I called upon him, made 
him see me, and asked him fora part. He was 
very nice. I had never acted at all, except 
as an amateur. He told me to learn a part 
in a little play called ‘A Cup of Tea’ and 
to come to him when I knewit. You can 
bet I learned that part. He heard me 
in it, liked it, and gave me a chance to 
play it. I was so nervous that I had 
hysteria. I believe he thought it was 
acting and that it was very good. At 
any rate, I got a real part after 
that, and played with his com- 
pany all that season.” 
All of which sounded very 
nice and easy, but sounded that 
way only. The funny thing 
about the stage is that the aspir- 
ant after a 
season is 
usually “no 
for’arder.”’ 
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The Mary 

Anderson por- 

trait, so called because in it 

Miss Starr shows a startling 

resemblance to the favorite 
of a generation ago 







she has struggled! 
The last time I saw 
Miss Starr she told me 
howshe got on the stage, 
and how she finally. 
reached the goal known . 
as Belasco. She is ‘a ; a eee 
really a very in- 4 5 
genuous young 
person, or seems 
to be so—which 
amounts to the 
same thing, as far 
as I am concerned. 
She looks at you with 
pellucid eyes, and 
isn’t a bit self-conscious. 
I thought that she was i 
awfully ‘‘natural,’’ 
though perhaps Belasco 
taught the trick to her. 
If he did, he succeeded ],...3 Murdock's noon- 
completely, and I offer gay luncheon—a poig- 
him my congratulations. nant and unforgettable 
If he dragged her around memory of “The 
the room by her hair— Easiest Way ~ 
one of his favorite meth- 
ods—he was cruel only to be kind, and I don’t 
blame him. The end justifies the means, always. 
“Tt was like this,’ Miss Starr said when I asked 
her how she got on the stage. “I had to do some- 
thing for a living, and one day in Albany I made up 
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my mind to go on the stage. Frederic Bond had a _ Frances Starr at the age of eight 
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Frances Starr's beauty is a hardly definable quality. It is of the exquisite, delicate, and evanescent type— 
the sort that baffles and puzzles the beholder; the type of beauty which has its source more in 
expression than in feature——(Center) As Juanita in “The Rose of the Rancho™ 123 
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She thinks she has forged ahead, and lo! 
nobody has heard of her. 

“After that,’ she went on, “I was ex- 
actly where I was before, and had to begin 
all over again. I came to New York, and 
made up my mind to see Charles Frohman. 
I saw his name on the door of his office and 
—ran away! I didn’t dare goin. The same 
thing happened with Daniel Frohman. I 
saw /is name, and took fright. Then I 
went to the old Murray Hill Theater, and 
waited at the door for three days. Each 
day Mr. Donnelly, the manager, notieed 
me there, and smiled as he went in. I 
simply couldn’t say a word. Finally he 
spoke to me, and asked me what I wanted. 
I said an engagement. I got one, and I 
worked hard. I took every part that was 
offered to me, and played it the best I 
could. And that is how I got on the stage.” 

This sounds very much easier than it prob- 
ably was. One looks back to efforts of the 
kind noted by Miss Starr, and the past is 
gilded. But at the time there was precious 
little gilt—remarkably scant ornamentation 
—and I hope that my aspiring girl readers 
will read the story as it is meant to be read. 

“T was at Proctor’s Theater,’ Miss Starr 
continued. ‘I was at the Garrick Theater. I 
was all over the country. When.Mr. Belasco 
sent for me, and said in his calm, serene voice, 
‘How would you like to come to me?’ I felt 
likecrying. He was looking at me, and study- 
ing me. Of course I told'him that I should 
love it very much indeed. I don’t know how 
I ever got down the stairs from his office. I 
ran out, and broke a mirror, and then I saw 
a green waist that cost three dollars, and I 
bought it, and—well, you know the rest.” 

I didn’t know the rest, because I felt per- 
fectly certain that Miss Starr, at that time, 
didn’t even begin to answer the Belasco re- 
quirements. I certainly did not know the rest. 
I had seen Miss Starr long before she became 
a Belasco actress, and it struck me that she 
had quite a few stage essentials to learn. 
That she learned them we all know. She 
made that manifest in “The Easiest Way.” 

“T was never dragged around the stage 
by my hair, and all that sort of thing,” she 
said rather indignantly. “Mr. Belasco is 
not difficult, but he knows what he wants. 
When we were rehearsing that pistol scene 
in ‘The Easiest Way’ I couldn’t please him. 
He was furious with me. When that sort 
of thing happens, he makes you go over and 
over a scene until you are exhausted. It is 





simply terrible. I went over and over that 
pistol scene, until I began to wish that I 
could shoot myself. Honestly, I wanted to 
shoot myself, and get away from it all. It 
got on my nerves. I was angry, indignant, 
desperate, and no sooner.was [ all that than 
Mr. Belasco was satisfied. He had wanted 
to arouse those emotions in me, and he had 
certainly succeeded! He had deliberately 
tried to make me cross, and he had done it 
in his own way. It was the mood he had 
aimed at, and he was satisfied. Of course, 
at the time, a girl doesn’t realize the value 
of all this, but the knowledge comes later. 
And then—she is glad!” 

Again—the gilded past. The trials and 
tribulations of youth take on an aureate 
tinge, and their cruelty is mellowed. Again, 
I say to aspirants who read this: success 
casts a romance over the road that has led 
to it, but the travel along that road was 
lightless and lusterless, and the road has 
often seemed without end. And often it is! 

“The actress I most admire is Duse,”’ said 
Miss Starr. “I adore her. Mr. Belasco 
knows that. Once, when I was peevish and 
had told him that I simply couldn’t do a 
certain scene as he wanted me to do it—it 
did really seem as though it were beyond 
me—he said: ‘Well, the Italian woman 
would do it just that way. You can’t; she 
could.’ Well, that settled it. I thought it 
was the very cruelest thing he could have 
said to me, but the effect upon me was like 
magic. Of course I cried and sulked, but I 
did it, and—Belasco won. He is really a 
very mild man, and if he storms, it is more 
a pose than anything else. He gives us a 
good deal of scope, and lets us use our own 
ideas—when they don’t interfere with his.” 

Belasco certainly allows his actors and 
actresses to walk on and off with their own 
walk—their own idea of a walk—also to sit 
down -with their own ideas of a sit, but I’ve 
never seen him do more than that. 

“So,” said Miss Starr conclusively, ‘I’ve 
told you how I got on the stage, and I hope 
you understand. I get a lot of letters from 
girls,°and I have to tell them that I don’t 
really know how I got on the stage. I can’t 
advise them not to try. That would be ab- 
surd. Besides, girls with dramatic ability 
will always go on the stage, no matter what 
one says. Nothingcanstop them. Girls who 
ask so many foolish questions do not need 
the stage at all, and to talk to them is only 


waste of time. I don’t know how to get on, - 
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The fireside 

scene in * The Case 

of Becky,” showing 

Dorothy at the moment 

immediately preceding hér 

metamorphosis into Becky, 
her other and evil self 


thestage; I only know how I got 
on—by persistence and nerve.” 
Well, as I said before, we 
haven’t seen that new play with 
the dual personality of its heroine, 
as yet, and we feel rather hurt 
about it. Why? | Oh, we like 
this little actress immensely; 
if Belasco made her, we at 
least indorsed his making, and  oianliald 
stamped it with our approval, ~ | 
and now—Miss Starr has been 
absent all season, and doesn’t 
seem to have missed us a bit. 
Not a line. Not amessage. Not . . 
: : . grand climax in 
even congratulations on our birth- ~ Saoot as Sets “The Case of Becky.” 
day. Perfect silence. When when. the evil egell 
she has finished with the out- of the magician over 
of-town, she will drift back to us again, and—well, I suppose we shall _ Dorothy is exor- 
never be able to resent it, and shall be just as appreciative as ever. cised forever 
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By 
Stuart 


Murray 


FTER 
a whirl- 
wind 
season of 

success at the Alhambra in 
London, Leonora, ‘loveliest of 
dancers,” has blithely tripped off 
on tour. She will give the 
provinces a taste of her 
pretty art, and initiate 
the Northern 
cities into the 
mysteries of 
terpsichorean 
picture-posings. has left 
behind her a trail of gloom which 
will be dispelled only when she 
returns to the home of the ballet in 
Leicester Square in the early spring. 

Zach time Sefiorita Leonora, a rare 
type of blonde, appeared in ballet her 
personality, her charm, her daintiness, her 
delightful dancing, instantly cured the music- 
hall dyspeptics, banished depression, and car- 
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She 


ried her 
audi- 
ence 
away 
on a 
flood 
of visual 
pleasure. 
Leonora has the sun 
of the South in her 
eyes; her whole being 
pulsates with the sheer 
joy of living. To see 
her is to feel the mag- 
netism of her art en- 
thralling you; to 
watch her dance is to 
be immersed in a 
world of fancy. 
London always 
stretches out a ready 
hand to new dancers, 
and, while rejoicing at 
having in her midst 
such a favorite as La 
Malaguenita, she must 
feel this is an oppor- 
tune time to recall the 
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conquests of Leonora, and to 
sing the praises of one 
who ran up the flag 
of Spanish popularity 
on the London stage, 
which her followers 
have kept flying. 
Leonora will prove an 


The vogue of the 
dance shows no abate- 
ment. Year after year 

it holds its sway, and 
this is chiefly be- 

cause such ar- 
tists as Leo- 
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Her K 





















posings ae nora main- 
enormous attraction wher- are the a: tain its 
ever she appears. The embodiment high stan- 
ebullience of her youthful of classic dard of 







spirit and the warmth of grace 


her natural gifts are sure 
to win for her the golden 
opinions and unstinted 
praise of the large cities 
where she is booked to 
appear. 

Her most striking 
success in London was 
as Femina, in the ballet 
of that name. Her 









excellence. 

Leonora is 

a distinct type 
- of blonde beau- 
ty. She was 
born in Sara- 
gossa, and is 
twenty-three 
years of age. 
She 





She is a pretty 
statue come 
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popularity — 
assumed such ne 
reputa- 


gigantic pro- 
portions that 
people were 


tion of hav- 
ing, within 














known to at- four 
tend the ballet months, had 
night after a ag? 
night—as often graphs of 
r herself 
printed in 
the week- 





ly and 
daily 


papers. 









She is the delight 
of photographers. 
4, Thenewsboy who 
was once heard fer- 
vently to exclaim, as 
he gazed with rap- 
ture at Leonora’s 
photographs out- 
side the Alhambra, “ Blimey, she ain’t 
‘arfapretty gell!” put popular criticism 
in tabloid form. Expressed more ele- 
gantly, this is the verdict of all who have 
watched the magic of Leonora’s art. 


~ in suc- 
cession. 
When she returns to us in the spring- 
time, ballet lovers will make a Spanish 
holiday in her honor, and the dancing 
enthusiasts will turn out en masse to 
greet the lovely star of “Femina.”’ 













The White Slave 


** The real charm of the Craig Kennedy stories is their every-dayness,’’ says an admirer of this now 
famous detective who has read everyone of Mr. Reeve’s accounts of Craig’s amazing exploits. ‘They 





are every-day stories 


twentieth-century, up-to-the-minute tales of criminals and their undoing by 


scientific methods that are always one jump ahead of the most ingenious lawbreaker’s cunning. And 


they are human stories. 


In this one a mother enlists the crime scientist to find a missing daughter. 


The police have failed; the clues are slender threads; the only thing that is clear is that a young girl 


has disappeared in the big city. 


Is she alive or dead—or worse than dead? Craig’s task is to find 


out; his spur is a Godspeed from a heart-broken mother. ‘The story is Mr. Reeve’s high-water mark 


By Arthur B. Reeve 


Author of **The Sand-Hog,” 


“The Master Counterfeiter,” *‘The Firebug,” ‘‘The Poisoned Pen,” ete 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


ENNEDY and I had just tossed a 
coin to decide whether it should 
be a comic opera or a good walk 

, , jin the mellow spring night air, and 
the opera had won; but we had scarcely 
begun to argue the vital point as to where 
to go, when the door-buzzer sounded—a 
sure sign that some box-office had lost four 
dollars. 

It was a much agitated middle-aged 
couple who entered as Craig threw open 
the door. Of our two visitors, the woman 
attracted my attention first, for on her pale 
face the lines of sorrow were almost visibly 
deepening. Her nervous manner interested 
me greatly, though I took pains to conceal 
the fact that I noticed it. It was quickly 
accounted for, however, by the card which 
the man presented, bearing the name “ Mr. 
George Gilbert” and_a short scribble from 
First Deputy O’Connor: ° 





Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert desire to consult you with 
regard to the mysterious disappearance of their 
daughter, Georgette. I am sure I need say nothing 
further to interest you than that the M. P. Squad 
is completely baffled. O’Connor. 

“H’m,” remarked Kennedy; “not strange 

for the Missing Persons Squad to be baffled 
at least at this case.” 
“Then you know of our daughter’s 
strange—er—departure?” asked Mr. Gil- 
bert, eagerly scanning Kennedy’s face and 
using a euphemism that would fall less 
harshly on his wife’s ears than the truth. 

“Indeed, yes,”’ nodded Craig with marked 
sympathy; “that is, I have read most of 
what the papers have said. Let me intro- 
duce my friend, Mr. Jameson. You recall 
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we were discussing the Georgette Gilbert 
case this morning, Walter?” 

To Kennedy’s inquiry I was about to 
reply that I recalled the conversation dis- 
tinctly, when Mr. Gilbert shot an inquiring 
glance from beneath his bushy eyebrows, 
quickly shifting from my face to Kennedy’s, 
and asked: “And what was your conclu- 
sion—what do you think of the case? Is it 
aphasia or amnesia, or whatever the doctors 
call it, and do you think she is wandering 
about somewhere unable to recover her real 
personality?” 

“‘T should like to have all the facts at first 
hand before venturing an opinion,” Craig 
replied with precisely that shade of hesi- 
tancy that might reassure the anxious fathcr 
and mother, without raising a false hope. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert exchanged glances 
the purport of which was that she desired 
him to tell the story. 

‘It was day before yesterday,” began 
Mr. Gilbert, gently touching his wife’s 
trembling hand that sought his arm as he 
began rehearsing the tragedy that had cast 
its shadow across their lives, ‘‘Wednesday, 
that Georgette—er—since we have heard 
of Georgette.” His voice faltered a bit, 
but he proceeded: ‘As you know, she was 
last seen walking on Fifth Avenue. The 
police have traced her since she left home 
that morning. It is known that she went 
first to. the public library, then that she 
stopped at a department-store on the ave- 
nue, where she made a small purchase, and 
finally that she went to a large book-store. 
Then—that is the last.” 

Mrs. Gilbert sighed, and buried her face 
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in a lace handkerchief as her shoulders shook 
convulsively. 

“Yes, I have read that,’’ repeated Ken- 
nedy gently, though with manifest eager- 
ness to get down to facts that might prove 
more illuminating. ‘I think I need hardly 
impress upon you the advantage of com- 
plete frankness, the fact that anything you 
may tell me is of a much more confidential 
nature than if it were told to the police. 
Er-r, had Miss Gilbert any—love affair, 
any trouble of such a nature that it might 
have preyed on her mind?” 

Kennedy’s tactful manner seemed to 
reassure both the father and the mother, 
who exchanged another glance. 

“Although we have said no to the report- 
ers,’ Mrs. Gilbert replied bravely in answer 
to the nod of approval from her husband, 
and much as if she herself were making a 
confession for them both, “I fear that 
Georgette had had a love affair. Shortly 
after Georgette ‘came out,’ Dudley Law- 
ton, who is quite on the road to becoming 
one of the rather notorious members of the 
younger set, began to pay her marked at- 
tentions. He is a fascinating, romantic 
sort of fellow, one that, I imagine, possesses 
much attraction for a girl who has been 
brought up as simply as Georgette was, and 
who has absorbed a surreptitious diet of 
modern literature such as we now know 
Georgette did. 

“Naturally both my husband and myself 
opposed his attentions from the first. It 
was a hard struggle, for Georgette, of course, 
assumed the much-injured air of some of 
the heroines of her favorite novels. But I, 
at least, believed that we had won and that 
Georgette finally was brought to respect 
and, I hoped, understand our wishes in the 
matter. I believe so yet. Mr. Gilbert in a 
roundabout way came to an understanding 
with old Mr. Dudley Lawton, who possesses 
a great influence over his son, and—well, 
Dudley Lawton seemed to have passed out 
of Georgette’s life. I believed so then, at 
least, and I see no reason for not believing 
so yet. I feel that you ought to know this, 
but really i don’t think it is right to say that 
Georgette had a love affair. Ishould rather 
say that she had had a love affair, but that it 
had been forgotten, perhaps a year ago.” 

Mrs. Gilbert paused, and it was evident 
that though she was concealing nothing 
she was measuring her words carefully in 
order not to give a false impression. 
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“What does Dudley Lawton say about 
the newspapers bringing his name into the 
case?’’ asked Kennedy, addressing Mr. 
Gilbert. 

“Nothing,” replied he. ‘He denies that 
he has even spoken to her for nearly a year. 
Apparently he has no interest in the case. 
And yet I cannot quite believe that Lawton 
is as uninterested as he seems. I know that 
he has often spoken about her to members 
of the Cosmos Club where he lives, and that 
he reads practically everything that the 
newspapers print about the case.” 

“But you have no reason to think that 
there has ever been any secret communica- 
tion between them? Miss Georgette left 
no letters or anything that would indicate 
that her former infatuation survived?” 

“None whatever,” repeated Mr. Gilbert 
emphatically. ‘‘We have gone over her 
personal effects very carefully, and I can’t 
say they furnish a clue.” 

“Besides her liking for Dudley Lawton 
and her rather romantic nature, there are 
no other things in her life that would cause 
a desire for freedom?” asked Kennedy, 
much as a doctor might test the nerves of a 
patient. ‘She had no hobbies?” 

*‘ Beyond the reading of some books which 
her mother and I did not altogether approve 
of, I should say no—no hobbies.” 

“So far, I suppose, it is true that neither 
you nor the police have received even a hint 
as to where she went after leaving the book- 
store?” 

“Not a hint. She dropped out as com- 
pletely as if the earth had swallowed her.” 

“Mrs. Gilbert,” said Kennedy, as our visi- 
tors rose to go, “‘you may rest assured that 
if it is humanly possible to find your daugh- 
ter I shall let no stone remain unturned 
until I have probed to the bottom of this 
mystery. I have seldom had a case that 
hung on more slender threads, yet if I can 
weave other threads to support it I feel 
that we shall soon find that the mystery is 
not so baffling as the Missing Persons Squad 
has found it so far.” 

Scarcely had the Gilberts left when Ken- 
nedy put on his hat, remarking: “‘We’ll at 
least get our walk, if not the show. Let’s 
stroll around to the Cosmos Club. Perhaps 
we may catch Lawton in.” 

Luckily we chanced to find him there in 
the reading-room. Lawton was, as Mrs. 
Gilbert had said, a type that is common 
enough in New York and is very fascinating 








to many girls. In fact, he was one of those 
fellows whose sins are readily forgiven be- 
cause they are always interesting. Not a 
few men secretly admire though publicly 
execrate the Lawton type. 

I say we chanced to find him in. That 
was about all we found. Our interview was 
most unsatisfactory. For my part, 1 could 
not determine whether he was merely'anx- 
ious to avoid any notoriety in connection 
with the case or whether he was concealing 
something that might compromise himself. 

“Really, gentlemen,” he drawled, “I don’t 
see how I can be of any assistance. You 
see, except for a mere passing acquaintance, 
Miss Gilbert and I had drifted entirely 
apart —entirely apart—owing to circum- 
stances over which I, at least, had no con- 
trol.” 

“T thought perhaps you might have 
heard from her or about her, through some 
mutual friend,’ remarked Kennedy, care- 
fully concealing under his nonchalance what 
I knew was working in his mind—a belief 
that, after all, the old attachment had not 
been so dead as the Gilberts had fancied. 

“No, not a breath, either before this sad 
occurrence or, of course, after. Believe me, 
if I could add one fact that would simplify 
the search for Georgette—ah, .Miss Gilbert 
—ah—I would do so in a moment,’ replied 
Lawton quickly, as if desirous of getting rid 
of us as soon as possible. Then he added: 
‘Don’t misunderstand me. The moment 
you have discovered anything that points 
to her whereabouts, let me know. You can 
count on me—provided you don’t get me 
into the papers. Good night, gentlemen. 
I wish you the best of success.” 

“Do you think he could have kept up the 
acquaintance secretly?” I asked Craig as 
we walked up the avenue after this baffling 
interview. “Could he have cast her off 
when he found that in spite of her parents’ 
protests she was still in his power?” 

“Tt’s impossible to say what a man of 
Dudley Lawton’s type could do,” mused 
Kennedy, “for the simple reason that he 
himself doesn’t know until he has to do it. 
Until we have more facts, anything is both 
possible and probable.” 

There was nothing more that could be 
done that night, though after our walk we 
sat up for an hour or two discussing proba- 
bilities. It did not take me long to reach 
the end of my imagination and give up the 
case, but Kennedy continued to revolve the 
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matter in his mind, looking at it from every 
angle and calling upon all the vast store of 
information that he had treasured up in 
that marvelous brain of his, ready to be 
called on almost ar if his mind were card- 
indexed. 

Needless to say, I was no further ad- 
vanced in the morning than at midnight, 
but Kennedy seemed to have evolved at 
least a tentative program. It started with a 
visit to the public library, where he care- 
fully went over the ground already gone 
over by the police. Finding nothing, he 
concluded that Miss Gilbert had not found 
what she wanted at the library and had con- 
tinued the quest, even as he was continuing 
the quest of herself. 

His next step was to visit the department- 
store. The purchase had been an inconse- 
quential enough affair of half a dozen hand- 
kerchiefs, to be sent home. This certainly 
did not look like a premeditated disappear- 
ance; but Craig was proceeding on the 
assumption that this purchase indicated 
nothing except that there had been a sale 
of handkerchiefs which had caught her eye. 
Having stopped at the library first and a 
book-shop afterward, he assumed that she 
had also visited the book-department of the 
store. But here again nobody seemed to 
recall her or that she had asked for any- 
thing in particular. 

Our only hope now was the book-shop. 
Instead of attempting to go over the 
ground already traversed by the police, who 
had interrogated the numerous clerks with- 
out discovering which one, if any, had 
waited on Miss Gilbert, Kennedy asked at 
once to see the record of sales of the morning 
on which she had disappeared. Running 
his eye quickly down the record, he picked 
out a work on clairvoyance and asked to see 
the young woman who had made that sale. 
The clerk was, however, unable to recall to 
whom she had sold the book, though she 
finally admitted that she thought it might 
have been a young woman who had some 
difficulty in making up her mind just which 
one of the numerous volumes she wanted. 
She could not say whether the picture of 
Miss Gilbert that Kennedy showed her was 
that of her customer, nor was she sure that 
the customer was not escorted by some one. 
Altogether it was nearly as hazy as our inter- 
view with Lawton. 

“Still,” remarked Kennedy cheerfully, 
“it may furnish a clue after all. The clerk 











at least was not positive that it was not Miss 
Gilbert to whom she sold the book. Since 
we are down in this neighborhood let us 
drop in and see Mr. Gilbert again. Perhaps 
something may have happened since last 
night.” 

Mr. Gilbert was in the dry-goods business 
in a loft building in the new dry-goods sec- 
tion on Fourth Avenue. One could almost 
feel that a tragedy had invaded even his 
place of business. As we entered we could 
see groups of clerks, evidently discussing 
the case. It was no wonder, I felt, for the 
head of the firm was almost frantic, and be- 
side the loss of his only daughter the loss of 
his business would count as nothing, at 
least until the keen edge of his grief was 
worn off. 

“Mr. Gilbert is out,” replied his secre- 
tary, in answer to our inquiry. “Haven't 
you heard? They have just discovered the 
body of his daughter in 
a lonely spot in the 
Croton aqueduct. 
The report camein 
from the police 
just a few min- 
utes ago. It 
is thought that 
she was mur- 
dered in the 
city and car- 
ried there inan 
automobile.” 

The news 
came with a 
stinging shock. 
I felt that, 
after all, we 
were too late. 
In another 
hour the extras 
would be out, 
and the news 
would be 
spread broad- 
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exclaimed Kennedy, as he jammed his hat 


on his head and bolted for the door. 
“Hurry, Walter. We must get there before 
the coroner makes his examination.” 

I don’t know how we managed to do it, 
but by dint of subway, elevated, and taxi- 
cab we arrived on the scene of the tragedy 
not very long after the coroner. Mr. Gil- 
bert was there, silent, and looking as if he 
had aged many years since the night before; 
his hand shook, and he could merely nod 
recognition to us. 

Already the body had been carried to a 
rough shanty in the neighborhood, and the 
coroner was interrogating those who had 
made the discovery, a party of Italian 
laborers on the water improvement near by. 
They were a vicious-looking crew, but they 
could tell nothing beyond the fact that one 
of them had discovered the body in a thicket 
where it could not possibly have lain longer 
than over- 
night. There 
was no reason, 
as yet, to sus- 
pect any of 
them, and, in- 
deed, as a much 
traveled auto- 
mobileroad ran 
within a few 
feet of the 
thicket, there 
was every rea- 
son to believe 
that the mur- 
der, if murder 
it was, had been 
committed 
elsewhere and 
that the per- 
petrator had 
taken this 
means of getting rid of 
his unfortunate victim. 

Drawn and contorted 


cast. The af- were the features of the 
fair would be poor girl, as if she had died 
in the hands of in great physical agony or 
the amateur . y after a terrific struggle. In- 
detectives, A é deed, marks of violence on 
and there was Me her delicate throat and neck 
no telling how 7 showed only too plainly that 


many prom- 


isi ng clues 
might be lost. Luckily we found Lawton in the reading-room 
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she had been choked. 

As Kennedy bent over the 
form of the once lovely Geor- 
gette he noted the clenched 
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hands. Then he looked at them more 
closely. I was standing a little behind him, 
for though Craig and I had been through 
many thrilling adventures, the death of a 
human being, especially of a girl like Miss 
Gilbert, filled me with horror and revulsion. 
I could see, however, that he had noted 
something unusual. He pulled out a little 
pocket magnifying-glass and made an even 
more minute examination of the hands. At 
last he rose and faced us, almost as if in 
triumph. I could not see what he had 
discovered. 

Quickly he opened the pocketbook which 
she had carried. It seemed to be empty, 
and he was about to shut it when something 
white, sticking in one corner, caught his eye. 
Craig pulled out a clipping from a news- 
papey, and we crowded about him to look 
at it. It was a large clipping from that sec- 
tion of one of the metropolitan journals 
which carries a host of such advertisements 
as “spirit medium,” “psychic palmist,” 
“yogi mediator,” ‘‘magnetic influences,” 
“crystal-gazer,”’ “astrologer,” “trance me- 
dium,”’ and the like. At once I thought of 
the sallow, somewhat mystic countenance 
of Dudley, and the idea flashed, half formed 
in my mind, that somehow this clue, to- 

‘gether with the purchase of the book on 
clairvoyance, might prove the final link 
necessary. 

But the first problem in Kennedy’s mind 
was to keep in touch with what the authori- 
ties were doing. That kept us busy for sev- 
eral hours, during which Craig was in close 
consultation with the coroner’s physician. 
The physician was of the opinion that Miss 
Gilbert had been drugged as well as stran- 
gled, and for many hours, down in his lab- 

. oratory, his chemists were engaged in trying 
to discover from tests of her blood whether 
the theory was true. One after another the 
ordinary poisons were eliminated, until it 
began to look hopeless. 

So far Kennedy had been only an inter- 
ested spectator, but as the different tests 
failed he had become more and more keenly 
alive. At last it seemed as if he could wait 
no longer. ‘Might I try one or two re- 
actions with that sample?” he asked of the 
physician, who handed him the test-tube 
in silence. 

For a moment or two Craig thoughtfully 
regarded it, while with one hand he fingered 
the bottles of ether, alcohol, distilled water, 
and the many reagents standing before him. 


He picked up one and poured a little liquid 
into the test-tube. Then, removing the 
precipitate that was formed, he tried to dis- 
solve it in water. Not succeeding, he tried 
the ether and then the alcohol. Both were 
successful. 

“What is it?” we asked as he held the 
tube up critically to the light. 

“IT can’t be sure yet,” he answered slowly. 
“TI thought at first that it was some alka- 
loid. I'll have to make further tests before 
I can be positive just what it is. If I may 
retain this sample I think that with other 
clues that I have discovered I may be able 
to tell you something more definite soon.”’ 

The coroner’s physician willingly as- 
sented, and Craig quickly despatched the 
tube, carefully sealed, to his laboratory. 

“That part of our investigation will 
keep,” he remarked as we left the coroner’s 
office. ‘“To-night I think we had better 
resume the search which was so unexpect- 
edly interrupted this morning. I suppose 
you have concluded, Walter, that we can 
be reasonably sure that the trail 1eads back 
through the fortune-tellers and soothsayers 
of New York. Which one, it would be diffi- 
cult to say. The obvious thing, therefore, 
is to consult them all. I think you will en- 
joy that part of it, with your newspaper- 
man’s liking for the bizarre.” 

The fact was that it did appeal to me, 
though at the moment I was endeavoring 
to formulate a theory in which Dudley Law- 
ton and an accomplice would account for 
the facts. 

It was early in the evening as we started 
out on our tour of the clairvoyants of New 
York. The first, whom Kennedy selected 
from the advertisements in the clipping, 
described himself as “Hata, the Veiled 
Prophet, born with a double veil, educated 
in occult mysteries and Hindu philosophy in 
Egypt and India.” 

A solemn-faced colored man ushered us 
into a front parlor and asked if we had come 
to seethe professor. Kennedy answered yes. 

“Will you please write your names and 
addresses on the outside sheet of this pad, 
then tear it off and keep it?” asked the at- 
tendant. “We ask all visitors to do that 
simply as a guaranty of good faith. Then 
if you will write under it what you wish to 
find out from the professor I think it will 
help you concentrate. But don’t write 
while I am in the room, and don’t let me 
see the writing.” 
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“I see a man, a dark man,” began Hata. 
earnestly to a young girl™ 


“A pretty cheap trick,” exclaimed Craig 
when the attendant had gone. “That’s 
how he tells the gullible their names before 
they tell him. I’ve a good notion to tear off 
two sheets. The second is chemically pre- 
pared, with paraffin, I think. By dusting it 
over with powdered charcoal you can bring 
out what was written on the first sheet over 
it. Oh, well, let’s let him get something 
across, anyway. Here goes, our names and 
addresses, and underneath I’ll write, ‘What 
has become of Georgette Gilbert ?’” 

Perhaps five minutes later the negro took 
the pad, the top sheet having been torn off 
and placed in Kennedy’s pocket. He also 
took a small fee of two dollars. A few min- 
utes later we were ushered into the awful 
presence of the “Veiled Prophet,” a tall, 
ferret-eyed man in a robe that looked sus- 
piciously like a brocaded dressing-gown 
much too large for him. 

Sure enough, he addressed us solemnly 
by name and proceeded directly to tell us 
why we had come. 

“Let us look into the crystal of the past, 
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present, and future and read what it has to re- 
veal,”’ he added solemnly, darkening the room, 
which was already only dimly lighted. 


Then 
Hata, the crystal-gazer, solemnly seated 
himself in a chair. Before him, on a 
stand, reposing on a bag of satin, 
lay a huge oval piece of glass. He 
lifted the satin bag and riveted 
his eyes on the milky depths of 
the crystal. In a moment he 
began to talk, first ramblingly, 
then coherently. 

“‘T see a man, a dark man,” he 
began. “He is talking earnestly 
to a young girl. She is trying 
to avoid him. Ah—he seizes her 
by the arm. She tries to break 
away. He seizes her by both 
arms. They struggle. He has his 
hand at her throat. He is chok- 
ing her.” 

I was thinking of the news- 
paper descriptions of Lawton, 
which the fakir had undoubtedly 
read, but Kennedy was leaning 

forward over the crystal-gazer, not 
watching the crystal at all, nor with 
his eyes on the clairvoyant’s face. 

“Her tongue is protruding from 
her mouth, her eyes are bulging—”’ 

“Yes, yes,” urged Kennedy. 
“Go on.” 

“She falls. He strikes her. 
He goes to—”’ 

Kennedy laid his hand ever so lightly on 
the arm of the clairvoyant, then quickly 
withdrew it. 

“‘T cannot see where he goes. It is dark, 
dark. You will have to come back to- 
morrow when the vision is stronger.” 

The thing stunned me by its crudity. 
Kennedy, however, seemed elated by our 
experience as we gained th2 street. 

“Craig,” I remonstrated, “you don’t 
mean to say you attach any importance to 
vaporings like that? Why, there wasn’t a 
thing that the fellow couldn’t have imag- 
ined from the newspapers, even the clumsy 
description of Dudley Lawton.” 

“We'll see,”’ he replied cheerfully, as we 
stopped under a light to read the address of 
the next seer, who happened to be in the 
same block. 

It proved to be the psychic palmist who 
called himself the “Pandit.” He also was 
“born with a strange and remarkable power 
—not meant to gratify the idle curious, but 
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to direct, advise, and help men and women”’ 
—at the usual low fee. He said in print 
that he gave instant relief to those who had 
trouble in love, and also positively guar- 
anteed to tell your name and the object 
of your visit. The man who admitted 
us to the Pandit’s house led us into a 
parlor where several people were seated 
about as if waiting for some one. The pad- 
and-writing process was repeated with little 
variation. Since we were the latest comers 
we had to wait some time before we were 
ushered into the presence of the Pandit, 
who was clad in a green silk robe. 

The room was large and had very small 
windows of stained glass. At one end of 
the room was an altar on which burned sev- 
eral candles which gave out an incense. 
The atmosphere of the room was heavy 
with a fragrance that seemed to combine 
cologne with chloroform. 

The Pandit waved a wand, muttering 
strange sounds as he did so, for in addition 
to his palmistry, which he seemed not dis- 
posed to exhibit that night, he dealt in mys- 
teries beyond human ken. A voice, quite 
evidently from a phonograph buried in the 
depths of the altar, answered in an unknown 
language something which sounded much 
like “ Al-ya wa-aa haal-ya waa-ha.”’ Across 
the dim room flashed a pale blue light with 
a crackling noise, the visible rays from a 
Crookes tube, I verily believe. The Pandit, 
however, said it was the soul of a saint pass- 
ing through. Then he produced two silken 
robes, which he threw over our shoulders. 

Then from the air proceeded strange 
sounds of weird music and words. The 
Pandit seemed to fall asleep, muttering. 
Apparently, however, Kennedy and I were 
bad subjects, for after some minutes of this 
he gave it up, saying the spirits had no 
revelation to make to-night in the matter 
in which we had called. Inasmuch as we 
had not written on the pad just what that 
matter was, I was not surprised. Nor was 
I surprised when the Pandit laid off his robe 
and said unctuously, “But if you will call 
to-morrow and concentrate I am sure that I 
can secure a message that will be helpful 
about your little matter.” 

Kennedy promised to call, but still he 
lingered. The Pandit, anxious to get rid of 
us, moved toward the door. Kennedy 
sidled over toward the green robe, which 
the Pandit had laid on a chair. 

“Might I have some of your writings to 





look over in, the meantime?” asked Craig 
as if to gain time. 

“Yes, but they will cost you three dollars 
a copy—the price I charge all my students,” 
answered the Pandit with just a trace of a 
gleam of satisfaction at having at least made 
an impression. 

He turned and entered a cabinet to secure 
the mystic literature. The moment he had 
disappeared Kennedy seized the opportu- 
nity he had been waiting for. He picked up 
the green robe and examined the collar and 
neck carefully under the least dim of the 
lights in the room. He seemed to find what 
he wished, yet he continued to examine the 
robe until the sound of returning footsteps 
warned him to lay it down again. He had 
not been quite quick enough. The Pandit 
eyed us suspiciously, then he rang a bell. 
The attendant appeared instantly. 

“Show these men into the library,” the 
Pandit commanded with just the faintest 
shade of trepidation. ‘“ My servant will give 
you the book,” he said to Craig. “ Pay him.” 

It seemed that’ we had suddenly been 
looked upon with disfavor, and I half sus- 
pected he thought we were spies of. the 
police, who had recently received numerous 
complaints of the financial activities of the 
fortune-tellers, who worked in close har- 
mony with certain bucket-shop operators in 
fleecing the credulous of their money by in- 
spired investment advice. At any rate, the 
attendant quickly opened a door into the 
darkness. Treading cautiously I followed 
Craig. Thedoorclosed behind us. Iclenched 
my fists, not knowing what to expect. 

“The deuce!” exclaimed Kennedy. “He 
passed us out into an alley. There is the 
street not twenty feet away. The Pandit 
is a clever one, all right.” 

It was now too late to see any of the other 
clairvoyants on our list, so that with this 
unceremonious dismissal we decided to con- 
clude our investigations for the night. 

The next morning we wended our way up 
into the Bronx, where one of the mystics 
had ensconced himself rather out of the 
beaten track of police protection, or perse- 
cution, one could not say which. I was 
wondering what sort of vagary would come 
next. It proved to be the “Swami, the 
greatest clairvoyant, psychic palmist, and 
Yogi mediator of them all.” 

The Swami engaged to explain the “won- 
derful karmic law,” and by his method one 
could develop a wonderful magnetic person- 
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ality by which he could win anything the 
human heart desired. It was therefore with 
great anticipation that we sought out the 
wonderful Swami and, falling into the spirit 
of his advertisement, posed as ‘‘come-ons”’ 
and pleaded to obtain this wonderful mag- 
netism and a knowledge of the karmic law— 
at a ridiculously low figure, considering its 
inestimable advantages to one engaged in 
the pursuit of criminal science. Naturally 
the Swami was pleased at two such early 
callers, and his narrow, half-bald head, long 
slim nose, sharp gray eyes, and sallow, un- 
wholesome complexion showed his pleasure 
in every line and feature. 

Rubbing his hands together as he mo- 
tioned us into the next room, the Swami 
seated us on a circular divan with piles of 
cushions on it. 

A lackey entered with a silver tray of cups 
of coffee and a silver jar in the center. Talk- 
ing slowly and earnestly about the “great 
karmic law,” the Swami bade us drink the 
coffee, which was of.a vile, muddy, Turkish 
variety. Then from the jar he took a box 
of rock crystal containing a sort of greenish 
compound which he kneaded into a little gum 
—gum tragacanth, I afterward learned, and 
bade us taste. It was not at all unpleasant 
to the taste, and as nothing happened, ex- 
cept the suave droning of the mystic before 
us, we ate several of the gum pellets. 

I am at a loss to describe adequately just 
the sensations that I soon experienced. It 
was as if puffs of hot and cold air were alter- 
nately blown on my spine, and I felt a 
twitching of my neck, legs, and arms. Then 
came a subtle warmth. The whole thing 
seemed droll; the noise of the Swami’s voice 
was most harmonious. His and Kennedy’s 
faces seemed transformed. They were 
human faces, but each had a sort of animal 
likeness back of it, as Lavater has said. The 
Swami seemed to me to be the fox, Kennedy 
the owl. I looked in the glass, and I was 
the eagle. I laughed outright. 

It was sensuous in the extreme. The 
beautiful paintings on the walls at once be- 
came clothed in flesh and blood. A picture 
of a lady hanging near me caught my eye. 
The countenance really smiled and laughed 
and varied from moment to moment. Her 
figure became rounded and living and 
seemed to stir in the frame. The face was 
beautiful but ghastly. I seemed to be borne 
along on a sea of pleasure by currents of 
voluptuous happiness. 
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The Swami was affected by a profound 


politeness. As he rose and walked about 
the room, still talking, he salaamed and 
bowed. When I spoke it sounded like a 
gun, with an echo long afterward rumbling 
in my brain. Thoughts came to me like 
fury, bewildering, sometimes as points of 
light in the most exquisite fireworks. Ob- 
jects were clothed in most fantastic garbs. 
I looked at my two animal companions. I 
seemed to read their thoughts. I felt strange 
affinities with them, even with the Swami. 
Yet it was all by the psychological law of 
association of ideas, though I was no longer 
the master but the servant of those ideas. 

As for Kennedy, the stuff seemed to 
affect him much differently than it did my- 
self. Indeed, it seemed to rouse in him 
something vicious. The more I smiled, and 
the more the Swami salaamed, the more 
violent I could see Craig getting, whereas I 
was lost in a maze of dreams that I would 
not have stopped if I could. Seconds 
seemed to be years, minutes ages. Things 
at only a short distance looked much as 
they do when looked at through the inverted 
end of a telescope. Yet it all carried with it 
an agreeable exhilaration which I can only 
describe as the heightened sense one feels 
on the first spring day of the year. 

At last the continued plying of the drug 
seemed to be too much for Kennedy. The 
Swami had made a profound salaam. In 
an instant Kennedy had seized with both 
hands the long flowing hair at the back of 
the Swami’s bald head, and he tugged 
until the mystic yelled with pain and the 
tears stood in his eyes. 

With a leap I roused myself from the 
train of dreams and flung myself between 
them. At the sound of my voice and the 
pressure of my grasp, Craig sullenly and 
slowly relaxed his grip. A vacant look 
seemed to steal into his face, and seizing 
his hat, which lay on a near-by stool, he 
stalked out in silence, and I followed. 

Neither of us spoke for a moment after 
we had reached the street, but out of the 
corner of my eye I could see that Kennedy’s 
body was convulsed as if with suppressed 
emotion. 

“Do you feel better in the air?” I asked 
anxiously, yet somewhat vexed and feeling 
a sort of lassitude and half regret at the 
reality of life and not of the dreams. 

It seemed as if he could restrain himself 
no longer. He burst out into a hearty 
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laugh. “I was just watching the look of dis- 
gust on your face,” he said as he opened his 
hand and showed me three or four of the 
gum lozenges that he had palmed instead of 
swallowing. ‘‘Ha, ha! I wonder what the 
Swami thinks of his earnest effort to ex- 
pound the karmic law.” 

It was beyond me. With the Swami’s 
concoction still shooting thoughts like sky- 
rockets through my brain I gave it up and 
allowed Kennedy to engineer our next ex- 
cursion into the occult. 

One more seer remained to be visited. 
This one professed to ‘‘hold your life mir- 
ror” and by his “‘magnetic monochrome,” 
whatever that might be, he would “impart 
to you an attractive personality, mastery 
of being, for creation and control of life 
conditions.” 

He described himself as the “Guru,” and, 
among other things, he professed to be a 
sun-worshiper. It seemed quite possible to 
me that the Guru, who was a swarthy in- 
dividual with a purple turban wound around 
his head, might exert a very powerful hyp- 
notic influence over his disciples or those 
who came to seek his advice. Besides this 
indefinable hypnotic influence I also noted 
the more material spring lock on the door 
to an inner sanctuary. ; 

“Yes,” the Guru was saying to Kennedy, 
“‘T can secure you one of the love-pills from 
India, but it will cost you—er—ten dollars.” 
I think he hesitated, to see how much the 
traffic would bear, from one to one hundred, 
and compromised with only one zero after 
the unit. Kennedy appeared satisfied, and 
the Guru departed with alacrity to secure 
the specially imported pellet. 

In a corner was a sort of dressing-table on 
which. lay a.comb and brush. Kennedy 
seemed much interested in the table and 
was examining it when the Guru returned. 
Just as the door opened he managed to slip 
the brush into his pocket and appear inter- 
ested.in the mystic symbols on the wall 
opposite. 

“Tfthat doesn’t work,” remarked the Guru 
in remarkably good English, “let me know, 
and you must try one of my charm bottles. 
But the love-pills are fine. Good day.” 

Outside, Craig looked at me quizzically. 
“You wouldn’t believe it, Walter, would 
you?” he said. “Here in this twentieth 
century in New York, and in fact in-every 
large city of the world—love-philters, love- 
pills, and all the rest of it. And it is not 





among the ignorant that these things are 
found, either. You remember we saw auto- 
mobiles waiting before some of the places.” 

“T suspect that all who visit the fakirs are 
not so gullible, after all,’”’ I replied senten- 
tiously. 

‘Perhaps not. I think I shall have some- 
thing interesting to say to-night as a result 
of our visits, at least.” 

During the remainder of the day Kennedy 
was closely confined in his laboratory with 
his microscopes, slides, chemicals, test- 
tubes, and other apparatus. As for myself, 
I put in the time speculating which of the 
fakirs had been in some mysterious way 
connected with the case and in what man- 
ner. Many were the theories which I 
formed and the situations I conjured up, and 
in nearly all I had one central figure, the 
young man whose escapades had been the 
talk of even the fast set of a fast society. 

That night Kennedy, with the assistance 
of First Deputy O’Connor,, who was not 
averse to taking any action within the law 
toward the soothsayers, assembled a curi- 
ously cosmopolitan crowd in his laboratory. 
Besides the Gilberts were Dudley Lawton 
and his father, Hata, the Pandit, the Swami, 
and the Guru—the last four persons in a 
high dudgeon at being deprived of the lucra- 
tive profits of Sunday night. 

Kennedy began slowly, leading gradually 
up to his point: ‘A new means of bringing 
criminals to justice has been lately studied 
by one of the greatest scientific detectives 
of crime in the world, the man to whom we 
are indebted for our most complete systems 
of identification and apprehension.” Craig 
paused and fingered the microscope before 
him. thoughtfully. “Human hair,” he re- 
sumed, “has recently been the study of 
that untiring criminal scientist, M. Ber- 
tillon. He has drawn up a full, classified, 
and graduated table of all the known colors 
of the human hair, a complete palette, so to 
speak, of samples gathered in every quarter 
of the globe. Henceforth burglars, who al- 
ready wear gloves or paint their fingers with 
a rubber composition for fear of leaving 
finger-prints, will have to wear close-fitting 
caps or keep their heads shaved. Thus he 
has hit upon a new method of identification 
of those sought by the police. For instance, 
from time to time the question arises whether 
hair is.human or animal. In such cases 
the microscope tells the answer truthfully. 

“For a long time I have been studying 
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The Pandit seemed to fall asleep, muttering. Apparently, however, Kennedy and I were bad subjects, for after 
some minutes of this he gave it up, saying the spirits had no revelation to make 
to-night in the matter in which we had called 137 
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hair, taking advantage of these excellent re- 
searches by M. Bertillon. Human hair is 
fairly uniform, tapering gradually. Under 
the microscope it is practically always possi- 
ble to distinguish human hair from animal. 
I shall not go into the distinctions, but I 
may add that it is also possible to determine 
very quickly the difference between all hair, 
human or animal, and cotton with its cork- 
screw-like twists, linen with its jointed 
structure, and silk, which is long, smooth, 
and cylindrical.”’ 

Again Kennedy paused as if to emphasize 
this preface. “I have here,” he continued, 
‘“‘a sample of hair.” He had picked up a 
microscope slide that was lying on the table. 
It certainly did not look very thrilling—a 
mere piece of glass, that was all. But on 
the glass was what appeared to be merely a 
faint line. ‘This slide,” he said, holding it 
up, “has what must prove an inescapable 
clue to the identity of the man responsible 
for the disappearance of Miss Gilbert. I 
shall not tell you yet who he is, for the sim- 
ple reason that, though I could make a 
shrewd guess, I do not yet know what the 
verdict of science is, and in science we do 
not guess where we can prove. 

“You will undoubtedly remember that 
when Miss Gilbert’s body was discovered 
it bore no evidence of suicide, but on the 
contrary the marks of violence. Her fists 
were clenched, as if she had struggled with 
all her power against a force that had been 
too much for her. I examined her hands, 
expecting to find some evidence of a weapon 
she had used. Instead I found what was 
much more valuable. Here on this slide are 
several hairs that I found tightly grasped in 
her rigid hands.” 

I could not help recalling Kennedy’s re- 
mark earlier in the case—that it hung on 
slender threads. Yet how strong might not 
those threads prove! 

“There was also in her pocketbook a 
newspaper clipping bearing the advertise- 
ments of several clairvoyants,” he went on. 
“Mr. Jameson and myself had already dis- 
covered what the police had failed to find, 
that on the morning of the day on which 
she disappeared Miss Gilbert had made three 
distinct efforts to secure books on clairvoy- 
ance. Accordingly Mr. Jameson and myself 
have visited several of the fortune-tellers 
and practisers of the occult science in 
which we had reason to believe Miss Gil- 
bert was interested. They all, by the way, 





make a specialty of giving advice in money 
matters and solving the problems of lovers. 
I suspect that at times Mr. Jameson has 
thought that I was demented, but I had to 
resort to many and various expedients to 
collect the specimens of hair which I wanted. 
From the police, who used Mr. Lawton’s 
valet, I received some hair from his head. 
Here is another specimen from each of the 
advertisers, Hata, the Swami, the Pandit, 
and the Guru. There is just one of these 
specimens which corresponds in every par- 
ticular of color, thickness, and texture with 
the hair found so tightly grasped in Miss 
Gilbert’s hand.” 

As Craig said this I could feel a sort of 
gasp of astonishment from our little audi- 
ence. Still he was not quite ready to make 
his disclosure. 

“Lest I should be prejudiced,” he pur- 
sued evenly, “by my own rather strong con- 
victions, and in order that I might examine 
the samples without fear or favor, I had 
one of my students at the laboratory take 
the marked hairs, mount them, number 
them, and put in numbered envelopes the 
names of the persons who furnished them. 
But before I open the envelope numbered 
the same as the slide which contains the 
hair which corresponds precisely with that 
hair found in Miss Gilbert’s hand—and it is 
Slide No. 2,” said Kennedy, picking out 
the slide with his fingers and moving it on 
the table with as much coolness as if he 
wer? moving a chessman on a board instead 
of playing in the terrible game of human 
life, “before I read the name I have still 
one more damning fact to disclose.” 

Craig now had us on edge with excite- 
ment, a situation which I sometimes thought 
he enjoyed more keenly than any other.in 
his relentless tracing down of a criminal. 

“What was it that caused Miss Gilbert’s 
death?” asked Kennedy. ‘‘The coroner’s 
physician did not seem to be thoroughly 
satisfied with the theory of physical violence 
alone. Nor did I. Some one, I believe, 
exerted a peculiar force in order to get her 
into his power. What was that force? At 
first I thought it might be the hackneyed 
knock-out drops, but tests by the coroner’s 
physician eliminated that. Then I thought 
it might be one of the alkaloids, such as 
morphine, cocaine, and others. But it was 
not any of the usual things that was used to 
entice her away from her family and friends. 
From tests that I have made I have dis- 
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covered the one fact necessary to complete 
my case, the drug used tolure her and against 
which she fought in deadly struggle.” 

He placed a test-tube in a rack before us. 
“This tube,” he continued, “contains one 
of the most singular and, among us, least 
known of the five common narcotics of the 
world—tobacco, opium, coca, betel-nut, 
and hemp. It can be smoked, chewed, 
used as a drink, or taken as a 
confection. In the form of 
powder it is used by the nar- 
gile smoker. As a liquid it 
can be taken as an oily ex- 
tract orinalcohol. Taken 
in any of these forms, it 
literally makes the nerves 
walk,dance,andrun. It 
heightens the feelings and 
sensibilities to distrac- 
tion, producing what 
is really hysteria. 
If the weather is 
clear, this drug 
will make life 
gorgeous; if it 
rains, tragic. 
Slight vexa- 
tion becomes 
deadly re- 
venge; courage 
becomes rash- 
ness; fear, abject terror; 
and gentle affection or 
even a passing liking is 
transformed into pas- 
sionate love. It is the 
drug derived from the 
Indian hemp, scientif- 
ically named Cannabis 
Indica, better known 
as hashish, or bhang, 
or a dozen other names 
in the East. Its chief 
characteristic is that it 
has a profound effect on 
the passions. Thus, under its influence, 
natives of the East become greatly exhila- 
rated, then debased, and finally violent, 
rushing forth on the streets with the cry, 
‘Amok, amok,’—‘Kill, kill’—as we say, 


‘running amuck.’ An overdose of this drug . 


often causes insanity, while in small quanti- 
ties our doctors use it as a medicine. 

“In reconstructing the story of Georgette 
Gilbert, as best I can, I believe that she was 
lured to the den of one of the numerous cults 
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Kennedy seized the jong flowing The Swami was seized with a vio- 


hair at the back of the Swami's 
head, and tugged until the 
mystic yelled with pain 


The next story by Arthur B. Reeve, ‘‘ The Forger,’’ will appear in the July issue. 









































practised in New York, lured by advertise- 
ments offering advice in hidden love affairs. 
Led on by her love for a man whom she could 
not and would not put out of her life,and by 
her affection for her parents, she was frantic. 
This place offered hope, and to it she went 
in all innocence, not knowing that it was 
only the open door toa life such as the most 
lurid disorderly resorts of the metropolis 
could scarcely match. There 
her credulity was preyed 
upon, and she was tricked 
into taking this drug, 
which itself has such a 
marked and perverting 
effect. But, though 
she must have been 
given a great deal 
of the drug, she 
did not yield, 
as many of 
-~ the _sophisti- 
cated do. She 
struggled fran- 
tically, futile- 
ly. Will and 
reason were not 
conquered, though they 
sat unsteadily on their 
thrones. The wisp of 
hair so tightly clasped in 
her dead hand shows that she 
fought bitterly to the end.” 
Kennedy was leaning 
forward earnestly, glaring 
at each of us in turn. Lawton 
was twisting uneasily in his chair, 
and I could see that his fists were 
doubled up and that he was hold- 
ing himself in leash as if waiting 
for something, eying us all keenly. 


lent fit of trembling, and the other 
fakirs were staring in amazement. 
Quickly I stepped between Dud- 
ley Lawton and Kennedy, but as I 
did so, he leaped behind me, and before I 
could turn he was grappling wildly with 
some one on the floor. 

“Tt’s all right, Walter,” cried Kennedy, 
tearing open the envelope on the table. 
“Lawton has guessed right. The hair was 
the Swami’s. Georgette Gilbert was one 
victim who fought and rescued herself from 
a slavery worse than death. And there is one 
mystic who could not foresee arrest and the 
death house at Sing Sing in his horoscope.” 
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I joined a Psychic Study Class, select and most refined, 
Where were considered questions of such serious import 
As the effect of jumping-jacks upon the infant mind, 
The influence of Bach and Brahms on the pianofort(e), 


And other problems, more abstruse, of this same psychic sort. 





We studied Motives madly; traced them down a la detective 

By that refining process known as Pure Elimination. 

We mourned the modern, mawkish trend of the pronounced Objective, 
The democratic tendency of the Administration, 

And then reviewed the Nude in Art with great discrimination. 
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Next we exploited Keats and Kant, De Quincey and Spinoza; 

Not in a literary way, for what we really sought 

Was the subconscious psychic sense—the essence, the sub rosa— 

That lurked behind the masque of words these Mortal Men had wrought : 
The symbolistic, mystic sense that lurked behind the thought. 
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And so we evenly pursued the tenor of our way, 
Until a Mrs. Jacob Brown—an energetic creature, 

Without a sign of culture, or of wisdom to convey— 

Arose within our midst (that day Child Study was our feature) 
And took upon herself that most important réle of teacher. 


“Go home,” said she, “and learn to sew, and tidy up, and dust. 

Go home,” said she, “and brew, and bake, regardless of restrictions. 

Go home,” said she, *“* and scour, and clean—and study, if you must, 

But let it be your husband's tastes, your children’s predilections ; 

Forswear your creeds and mystic screeds, and mold your own convictions.” 


Attuned to modulations both refined and symbolistic, 
At first we failed to realize, could not believe our ears. 
That one should harbor sentiments so clearly anarchistic. 
Denoted—so our president declared (she was in tears) — 
A viper, mentally deformed, and senile as to years. 


Though futile in its utter lack of Logical Deduction, 
This speech cf Mrs. Brown's, alas! subserved to her intent. 

Our Psychic Study Class was doomed to an internal ruction; 

Next meeting but two members came—and forty notes were sent !— 
One was myself; the other was our worthy president. 
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Progress and Politics 


By Alfred Henry Lewis 


OMMONLY, the best asset of the 
Republicans has been the stu- 
pidity of the Democrats. Under 
the leadership of Speaker Clark 

and Chairman Underwood of the Ways and 
Means, the House Democracy has dis- 
appointed expectation, departed from prece- 
dent in that time-honored if stupid particu- 
lar. The Democratic House record includes 
free sugar and a wool tariff cut in two. 
Also, as a straw showing which way the 
ballot wind will blow in November, House 
Republicans from such states as Iowa, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, California, Washington, and Oregon 
voted in favor of that wool cut. To com- 
pensate the treasury for what loss of revenue 
would ensue, the Democrats seek to put a 
tax on incomes of $5000 and upward. 

It is supposed that the Senate Democrats, 
supported by a phalanx of Progressive Re- 
publicans, will ratify this action of the 
House. The measures will then go to the 
White House, when Mr. Taft—if he have 
the courage—will veto them, as he did the 
Farmers’ Free List bill and those other 
measures adopted by Congress for the popu- 
lar relief. The income-tax measure is so 
strategically, not to say so delicately, drawn 
as to plow ’round the Supreme Court as a 
farmer plows ’round a vicious stump. 


WHAT DO YOU PAY FOR SUGAR? 


There are 16,800,000 breakfast-tables in 
this tariff-pillaged land. Those tables con- 
sume over seven billions pounds of sugar a 
year. An Aldrich-Payne tariff—‘‘the best 
tariff the world has ever seen!” according to 
the Boston and Winona views of Mr. Taft— 
taxes each of those tables an annual eight 
dollars for sugar. To free-list sugar alone 
would mean an average of eight dollars saved 
to the yearly pocket of every family. And 
there is still that important matter of wool. 

The whole business is a step in a right, 
safe, and sane direction. The poor are taxed, 
while the rich walk free. Should the action 
proposed by Speaker Clark and Chairman 
Underwood succeed, it will so rearrange 
affairs that to an income-tax, free-sugar-and- 
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wool extent at least the rich will be taxed, 
while the poor walk free. Which is precisely 
what Heaven meant should be the case. 

Protection? To be sure, any free listing 
of sugar, any cut in wool, would be a blow to 
protection. And why not? Why make a 
fetish of protection? What has a poisonous 
protection done for you and yours, that you 
should so much pamper it? Protection, 
based on lines which enable the few to de- 
plete the many, has been publicly a blood- 
sucker and privately a blight. It has made 
a huddle of millionaires and a horde of 
vagrants. It has had but one beneficiary, 
the protected manufacturer. It took from 
others, and it gave to him. And there the 
word of Havemeyer is overtaken. “Pro- 
tection is the mother of trusts!” The latter 
had suggestion from the other. Protection 
struck down competition from abroad. 
Trusts would strike down competition at 
home. Add trusts to protection, and com- 
petition completely disappears. 


PROTECTION—THE TRUSTS—SOCIALISM 


__ Also, over in the field of politics, socialism 
appears. To you who oppose socialism, and 
pretend to have a fear of it, this truth 
should be driven home like a javelin. Just 
as protection is the mother of the trust, so is 
the trust the mother of socialism. 

Of the world’s nine million Socialists, 
roundly six hundred thousand are here with 
us. These latter have won foothold in over 
three hundred cities, towns, and villages, 
and hold 794 offices. They have found 
their way into Congress, into legislatures, 
into forty City Halls. Socialist Berger 
promises that at the coming election the So- 
cialists will elect twenty-five congressmen, 
while the Reverend Lunn, mayor of Sche- 
nectady, figures two million as the next ag- 
gregate of the national Socialist vote. 

When it comes to a question of who is 
responsible for socialism, the public itself is 
at fault. For forty years—four decades of 
protection !—the people have nodded snor- 
ingly at the switch of their own interest. 
And when not nodding and snoring, they 
have given themselves to false ideals. We 
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have taught that money is the only victory 
in life. Men were exalted for the possession 
of money, until a nobility of gold has been 
raised up. These gold noblemen have been 
made objects of envy. Everybody has 
struggled to get into their caste, the caste of 
the millionaire. There has been a scramble 
to grow rich, a wild rush after gold. Honor, 
conscience, justice, all were trodden under- 
foot. There is an insanity of avarice that 
takes without need and seizes beyond power 
toenjoy! It is insanity—as much as that 
which yells in any padded cell to-night. 
And the public question now is: Shall these 
maniacs of gold be permitted, in the mad 
heat of their gold-grabbing, to set fire to the 
republic ? 


THE BAYONET AGAINST THE LABORER: 
WHAT SET IT THERE? 

Save in the Civil War, never until 1877, at 
Pittsburgh, was the soldier required to fix 
bayonet against a citizen. A present pro- 
tection was at that time just beginning to be 
felt. For one hundred years, nothing of 
deadly sort had been called for to maintain 
American working folk in civic order. 
Those one hundred peaceful years were free 
of any foulness of protection. Was it coin- 
cidence? Or was it cause and effect? 

For a century no bayonet was demanded 
in the fortunes of the manufacturer. During 
the last third of a century—an age of protec- 
tion to find its climax in the criminal trust— 
the soldiery have had constant calling out to 
police strikes and put down riots. And, by 
the careless way, doesn’t it occur to you that 
folk don’t strike for fun? And that even 
a riot has a reason? Bad truly, but still 
a reason; and one not possible of bayonet 
removal. A score of times since 1877 the 
military have been summoned to a campaign 
against labor. And whatever timidity, or 
vacuity, or servility, or protected avarice 
may say or think, those bayonets were each 
time prying and digging at the corner-stone 
of freedom. Also, they were preparing the 
ground and loosening up the soil for the 
planting of a flourishing socialism. In 
Massachusetts, as this is written, they but 
poke the socialistic fire with a sword. The 
recent beef decision in Chicago, and the 
even more recent sugar decision in New 
York, serve, rightfully or wrongfully, to 
make a bad matter worse. 

What is to be the answer? The Lunns 
and the Bergers say, “Socialism”! And 
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socialism will become the common answer, 
unless you who vote and read shall find an- 
other. The trusts will never of their own 
motion either turn honest or disintegrate. 
They will not commit either hara-kiri or 
reform. Competition to-day is dead—trust- 
slain. The consumer’s last shilling is 
subject to trust whistle and must come at 
trust call. Nor has the end been reached. 
There are to be three of these grand armies 
of darkness: There will be the Money Trust 
direct, a combination of the banks. This is 
to be the guardian of the country, and rule 
at once its currency and credit. There will 
be the Manufacturing Trust, including the 
coal-holes. Last, yet not vilely least, there 
will be the Transportation Trust, and the 
railroads will act as one. The public is to 
be stripped of every groat—of its last robe. 
Then the spoilers will cast lots in division 
of its garments. 

The Socialists foresee this day, and are _ 
eager to hastenit. For the failure of the old 
order would be thus made apparent. The 
republic would be demonstrated as hope- 
lessly sinking, and the most conservative in 
the name of safety be driven to take to the 
Socialist raft. 


THE SOUNDS OF PARTY STRIFE 


HAT with Mr. Roosevelt shouting, 
“Fraud!” and Mr. Taft committing it 
—through his agents, the Barneses and Koe- 
nigs, of course, and not in his own sacred and 
superior person—the Republican party finds 
itself split into political half-apples. Also, 
the Roosevelt people, in present training for 
a bolt, have hired a hall in Chicago to which 
their delegates and would-be delegates may 
retire when steam-rollered in the regular 
convention beyond what flesh and blood can 
bear. Should the regular convention name 
Mr. Taft and reject Mr. Roosevelt—and the 
signs and signal-smokes are all to that effect 
—a bolting convention will put a Roosevelt 
third ticket in the field, with “‘ New Nation- 
alism!” for its war-cry and all that such a 
shout implies. 

It would prove nothing in favor of the 
popularity of Mr. Taft were he made the 
nominee of his party’s convention. A Presi- 
dent should have no trouble in securing his 
own renomination. Full 200,000 office- 
holders lie in the White House hollow of his 
hand. Their salaries aggregate over $200,- 
000,000 a year. Quite a standing army! 
Quite a treasure-chest! 
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However, to nominate Mr. Taft is one 
thing, to elect him is vastly another com- 
modity. Four Republicans in five every- 
where believe that to name Mr. Taft is to 
give bond fordefeat. They think thisin West 
Virginia, in Kansas, in Iowa; they think it 
throughout theentire Northwest. Also, these 
Taft-doubters are inclined to hold that, with 
Mr. Roosevelt and in spite of the Higher 
Cost of Living, they might fiddle the White 
House out of the fire. Assuredly they argue 
that they could carry their own states, 
which with Mr. Taft at the discouraged 
top of the ticket would cross over to the 
Democrats. It is to these patriots of party, 
these neighborhood statesmen, who could 
see with calmness the country founder, so 
they but got themselves ashore on some 
hatch-cover, that Mr. Roosevelt owes his 
strength. They would be for Mr. Roose- 
velt as the one way left open for them to 
be for themselves. 


WHY MR. TAFT IS UNPOPULAR 


Mr. Taft is to blame for the situation he 
faces. He has moiled and toiled and 
schemed to be unpopular. Or perhaps it 
was a talent for blundering, an utter genius 
to be tactless. Mr. Taft signed the robber 
AldrichyPayne tariff, when he ought to have 
vetoed it; and, as though that were not bad 
enough, he then went up and down the land 
in its defense. He broke into the recall war, 
when it was none of his battle, and soured a 
Western regard by seeking to slam a state- 
hood door in the face of Arizona. He turned 
his Interior Department over to the avari- 
cious mercies of the Guggenheims, and in 
defiance of the people would have clung to 
a Ballinger. He flattered the Mormons, 
who are always Mormons and never Amer- 
icans, and to prove the sincerity of his ad- 
miration had himself introduced by Mor- 
mon Smoot to two Mrs. Prophet Smiths at 
once. He vetoed every tariff bill-meant to 
lighten the burdens of the people, and, by 
way of blackmailing the magazines into 
silence, threatened them with an extor- 
tionate - postage. Pretending one mo- 
ment to be with the people, and the next 
moment to be with criminal money, he 
at last goes over to Wall Street, horse, foot, 
and guns. 

Betrayed by vanity, misled by what he 
didn’t know, Mr. Taft capped the climax 
of error by insulting the people. Moved 
by no one knows what motive, inspired by 
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no one may guess what fool impulse, he 


‘boasted vacuously to the New York Bar 


Association that “There are those among 
us who do not believe that all people are 
fitted for popular government. The fact 
is, we know they are not.” And then he 
braggingly added, as might some girthy 
but empty Ajax, who—lacking wit—feared 
not the ballot lightning, “Some of us 
don’t dare say so, BUT I DO.” 

As contrasting a party beginning with a 
party end, a Lincoln with a Taft, consider 
what upon the same subject was the Lincoln 
feeling. Said Lincoln: “This country, with 
its institutions, belongs to the people. 
Why should there not be a patient con- 
fidence in the ultimate justice of the people? 
Is there any better or equal hope in the 
world?” 


BEHOLD THE MAN! 


Mr. Taft has been destroyed by his 
own personal inadequacy. The New York 
American painted his portrait, editorially, 
with the fidelity of the sun itself. Said the 
American: “‘He is a man of prejudice and 
putty, a mere weakling with a temper. He 
is as shifting as the winds, as irresolute as a 
weather-cock. He is an opportunist pure 
and simple. He dallied and delayed with 
the Insurgents as long as they gave him a 
hope of their support. Now that they have 
slapped his aspirations square in the Presi- 
dential face, he makes ready to fight them 
with the desperation of a coward in a corner. 
And he is fighting, not like a President and 
a statesman, but like a choleric Bourbon in 
a rage. He is traveling over the country, 
growing red in the face in denouncing as 
‘cranks’ and ‘neurotics’ and ‘incapables 
of government’ a powerful faction of his 
own party and a distinct majority of the 
people. His speeches are making it im- 
possible for the progressives of any party 
to support him in November. He is out for 
the votes of the stand-pat faction of his 
own party to give him the nomination. And 
to win the nomination he is every day 
evidencing his reckless willingness to lose 
the election. To save his political prestige 
he is ready to sacrifice the republic. His 
words of distrust of the people insult the 
memory of Lincoln and Jefferson, and evince 
an ignorance utterly dense of the true spirit 
of the country.” With that as Mr. Taft’s 
description, it is scant wonder that he is 
already beaten. 








